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FOR  THE  YEAR  1879. 


FIRST  OR  POTTSVILLE  DISTRICT. 


PoTTSViLLE,  Schuylkill  County,  Pa.,  March,  1880. 

To  His  Excellency  Henry  M.  Hoyt, 

Governor  of  Pennsylvania  : 

Sir  :  1  have  the  honor  of  herewith  submitting  the  ibllowing  report  of  the 
office  of  clerk  of  the  mining  district  of  Schuylkill  for  the  year  1879,  together 
with  consolidated  and  comparative  tables  of  the  production  of  coal,  number 
of  employes,  and  casualties  for  the  entire  district,  which  are  given  in  de- 
tail by  the  inspectors  in  their  several  reports  hereto  attached. 

In  March  the  court  of  Schuylkill  count}'  made  an  order  that  the  clerk  of 
tills  mining  district  should  receive,  classify,  and  make  monthly  reports  to 
said  court  of  all  matters  required  by  the  ventilation  act  of  1870,  and  such 
other  information  as  would  be  of  interest  or  benefit  to  the  district. 
1 — Mine  Hep. 
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In  accordance  with  this  oi'der,  blanks  were  prepared  and  distributed  by 
the  inspectors  to  the  several  collieries  in  their  respective  districts,  and  in 
May  the  first  report  was  submitted  to  the  court,  and  continued  regularly 
each  month  thereafter. 

The  May  report  was  exceedingly  meager  and  unsatisfactory,  owing  to 
the  great  difficulty  experienced  by  the  inspectors  in  obtaining  the  neces- 
sary data  from  the  several  collieries  within  their  respective  districts. 
Through  diligent  and  constant  exertions,  they  have,  in  a  great  measure, 
overcome  the  objections  or  neglect  of  operators  and  superintendents  in 
making  returns,  and  now  receive,  with  some  few  exceptions,  complete  and 
satisfactory  returns  from  all  the  collieries.  Prompt,  accurate,  and  com- 
plete returns  of  fiUed-in  blanks  sent  out  by  the  inspectors  to  collieries 
monthly,  as  required,  would  be  of  immeasui'able  benefit,  not  only  to  those 
in  the  trade,  but  to  the  general  public,  as  giving  an  officially  accurate  state- 
ment of  the  amount  of  coal  produced,  the  number  of  employes  engaged  in 
and  about  the  mines,  the  general  condition  of  collieries  as  to  health  and 
safety,  the  improvements  made,  and  the  casualties  for  the  month,  with  such 
remarks  and  suggestions  as  were  applicable,  which,  by  their  publicity, 
would  have  a  tendency  to  lessen  the  number  of  accidents,  particularly  those 
caused  by  carelessness,  ignorance,  or  neglect.  We  hope  during  the  present 
year  to  present  each  month  accurate  and  complete  statistics  of  the  entire 
production  of  coal  in  this  district.  That  those  interested,  having  seen  the 
benefits  to  be  derived  by  their  publication,  will  cheerfully  assist  in  making 
them  such  by  the  prompt  filling  in  an4  return  of  the  blanks  furnished,  is 
earnestly  to  be  hoped  for. 

Total  amount  of  coal  mined  in  First  or  Pottsville  division,  .  1,855,164.00 
Total  amount  of  coal  mined  in  Seconder  Shenandoah  division,  4 ,386 ,969 .  00 
Total  amount  of  coal  mined  in  Third  or  Shamokin  division,  3,816,122.16 


Total  tons  mined  in  entire  district, 10,058,255.16 

Total  number  of  employes  in  First  or  Pottsville  division,  .  6,242 

Total  number  of  employes  in  Second  or  Shenandoah  division,  1 1 ,080 

Total  number  of  employes  in  Third  or  Shamokin  division,  .  11 ,094 

Total  number  in  entire  district, 28,416 

Total  number  of  fatal  accidents  in  Pottsville  division,     .    .  24 

Total  number  of  non-fatal  accidents  in  Pottsville  division,  .         158 

Total  number  of  fatal  accidents  in  Shenandoah  division,    .  43 

Total  number  of  non-fatal  accidents  in  Shenandoah  division ,       116 

Total  number  of  fatal  accidents  in  Shamokin  division,    .    .  46 

Total  number  of  non-fiital  accidents  in  Shamokin  division,       103 

377         113 


Total  casualties, 490 
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Total  number  of  tons  mined  per  life  lost, 89,010.04 

Total  number  of  tons  mined  per  person  injured, 26,679.17 

Ratio  of  emploj'es  to  each  life  lost, 251^ 

Ratio  of  employes  to  each  person  injured,      75^ 

Total  number  of  tons  of  coal,  fire-cla}^  iron  stone,  and  shale 

mined  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in  1878, 145,798,138 

Of  which  there  was  tons  of  coal, 132,612,063 

Total  number  of  employes, 475,329 

Total  number  of  accidents, 811 

Total  number  of  deaths  from  above  accidents, 1,413 

Number  of  tons  of  mineral  mined  to  each  life  lost,  ....  103,183.07 

Number  employes  to  each  life  lost, 336g 

Non-fatal  casualties  are  not  given  in  the  English  report. 

Classiflcalion  of  Fatal  Accident§. 

Schuj'lkill.  England. 

Explosions  of  fire  damp, 12  586 

Falls  in  mines, 56  469 

Miscellaneous  underground, 30  272 

Miscellaneous  surface, 15  86 

113  1,413 

Ratio  of  fatal  accidents  to  total  employes  in  mining  district 

of  Schuylkill, 25U 

Ratio  of  fatal  accidents  to  total  employes  in  Great  Britain 

and  Ireland,  336^ 

The  English  mines  report  is  taken  for  comparison,  being  the  latest  re- 
ceived. 

Yery  respectfully, 

EDWARD  J.  GAYNOR, 

Clerk. 

Schuylkill  Basis  Wages. 

The  wages  of  mine  emplov^s  in  Schuylkill,  Northumberland,  and  Co- 
lumbia counties  are  calculated  each  month  on  the  price  of  coal,  above  or 
below  a  basis  price  of  $2  50  per  ton  at  Port  Carbon,  five  collieries  being 
drawn  monthly  to  give  average  price  of  sales. 

The  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company  regulate  wages 
by  the  price  of  coal  at  Schuylkill  Haven,  with  minimums  governed  b}'  the 
rate  of  tolls  and  freights  on  the  railroad,  from  Schuylkill  Haven  to  Phila- 
delphia. 

Engineers,  per  month, $60  00 

Firemen,  per  week, 9  50 

Blacksmiths,  per  week,      11  00 

Carpenters,  per  week, $9  to  12  00 
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Outside  men,  per  week, 

Platform  men,  per  week, $9  to 

Dump  chute  men,  per  week, 

Dirt  bank  men,  per  week, 

Car  loaders,  per  week, $11  to 

Slate  pickers,  (boys,)  per  week, 

Slate  picker  boss\  per  week, 

Starters,  (inside,)  per  week, , 

Loaders,  per  week, 

Miners,  per  week, $11  10  to 

Drivers,  per  week, 

Contract  price  per  yard  for  driving  gangway, $5  50  to 

Contract  price  per  yard  for  driving  tunnels, 20  00  to 

Contract  price  per  wagon  for  cutting  coal, 50  cents  to 


The  average  price  of  coal  for  each  month  during  year  1879,  as  given  by 
Schuylkill  Coal  Exchange,  with  per  centage  below  the  basis ;  also  mini- 
mum basis  as  regulated  by  freight  and  tolls,  as  per  order  of  F.  B.  Gowen, 
President  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  in- 
cluding averages  of  auction  sales  of  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western 
Railroad  Compau}',  f.  o.  b.,  at  Hoboken : 
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Office  of  Inspector  of  Mines, 
PoTTSViLLE,  Pa.,  March  15^  1880. 
To  His  Excellency'  Henry  M.  Hoyt, 

Governor  of  Pennsylvania : 
Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  of  hei'ewith  submitting  my  annual  report  for  the 
year  1879,  containing  list  of  casualties  in  detail,  the  number  of  employes, 
classified,  and  number  of  tons  of  coal  mined  by  each  colliery,  together  with 
a  comparative  table  of  tonnage  for  four  years. 

There  were  twenty-four  lives  lost,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty-eight  per- 
sons injured  during  the  year,  an  increase  often  lives  lost,  and  one  hundred 
and  twent_y-two  injured,  over  that  of  1878. 

The  amount  of  tons  of  coal  shipped  to  market  was,    ....  1,773,612.08 
Estimated  amount  sold  or  used  at  collieries, 81,551.12 

Total  for  year, 1,855,164.00 

An  increase  over  that  of  1878,  of 544,531.05 

(Amount  sold  or  used  at  collieries  was  not  added  in  1878.) 
The  collieries  of  the  district  are  all  in  condition  to  increase  their  pro- 
duction over  that  of  the  past  year. 

Very  respectfully, 

SAMPSON  PARTON, 

Inspector, 
Per  E.  J.  Gaynor. 
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Recapitulation  and  Clagsillcation  of  Non-fatal  Accidents,  for  year  ending  December  31,  1H70. 

Explosion  of  fire  damp, 35 

Explosion  of  powder  and  blasts, 11 

Falls  of  coal,  slate  and  rock, 45 

Mine  wagons, 23 

Machinery, t 

Mules, 6 

Miscellaneous, 31 


Total, 


158 


Recapitulation  and  Cla8§iflcation  of  Fatal  Accidents,  for  year  ending  December  .31,  1879. 

Explosion  of  fire  damp, 5 

Explosion  of  powder, 3 

P'alls  of  coal,  slate  and  rock, 10 

Mine  wagons. 4 

Starting  battery, 1 

Suffocated  b}^  coal,      1 


Total, 


24 


Comparative  Statement  of  Casualties,  Tonnage,  and  Employees,  for  Five  Years,  in  First  or  Potts 
viUe  Division  of  .Mining  District  of  Schuylkill. 
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S        Total. 

Total  number  of  em- 
ployees. 

1    Number  employees 
:2         to  each  casualty. 

Total  number  tons 
of  coal  mined. 

Tons  of  coal  mined 
to  each   fatal  cas- 
ualty. 

Tons  of  coal  mined 
to  each   non-fatal 
casualty. 

Si 
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88 
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830 

1878  ..   . 

28 

63 

91 

8,487 

93^ 

2,317,0.56 

82,752 

27,917 

25,462.03 

273 

1877  ..  . 

29 

111 

140 

5,847 

4U 

1,580,780 

64,510 

15,151 

11,291.05 

270 

1878  .   .  . 

14 

30 

44 

5,300 

120i 

1,229,081.03 

87,791.10 

40,969.07 

27,933.13 

232 

1879  .   .   . 

24 

158 

182 

6,242 

34i 

1,855,164 

77,298.10 

11,741.11 

10.193.04 

297.04 

Total, 

123 

450 

673 

9,835,710.03 

404,267.06 

128,206.10 

99,480.10 

Average 

24.6 

90 

114.9 

6,904.4 

93 

1,967,142 

80,853.09 

25,641.06 

19,896 

280.08 
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SECOND  SCHUYLKILL  DISTRICT. 


Office  of  Inspector  of  Mines. 
Shenandoah,  March  15^  1880. 

To  His  Excellency,  Henry  M.  Hoyt, 

Governor  of  Pennsylvania : 
Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  of  herewith  submitting  my  annual  report  for  the 
Second,  or  Shenandoah  Division  of  the  Mining  District  of  Schuylkill,  for 
the  year  ending  December  31,  1879. 

It  is  with  regret  that  I  report  an  increase  in  the  casualties  resulting  in 
the  loss  of  life,  forty-three  persons  having  been  fatally  injured  during  the 
past  year,  as  against  twenty-six  for  the  preceding  year. 

One  hundred  and  eleven  persons  were  injured  during  same  period,  al- 
though many  of  the  injuries  were  of  a  slight  character,  as  will  be  seen  on 
reference  to  detailed  statement. 

The  per  centum  of  fatal  casualties  attributable  to  the  various  causes,  are 
sue  follows : 

Falls  of  coal,  slate,  rock,  &c., 48.9 

Mine  cars, 11.5 

Explosions  of  gas, 7 

Explosions  of  powder, 7 

Railroad  cars  on  surface, 7 

Miscellaneous  causes, 18.6 

The  per  centum  of  non-fatal  casualties,  classified,  are  as  follows  : 

Falls  of  coal,  slate,  rock,  &c., 36 

Explosions  of  gas, 16.2 

Mine  cars, 12.7 

Miscellaneous,        35.1 

Total  number  of  tons  of  coal  shipped  to  market,  .    .  4,138,706.17 
Sold  or  consumed  at  mines, 248,262.03 

Total  out-put  of  coal, 4,386,969.00 

Increase  over  year  1878,    .        1,345,195.00 

Total  number  of  employes, 11,080 

Production  of  coal,  equaling  in  tons  per  employ^,    .  395.18 
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An  increase  of  employes  for  year,  of 825 

An  increase  of  production  per  employe, 98.11 

The  ratio  of  casualties,  one  life  lost  to  tons  of  coal 

mined, 102,022.10 

The  ratio  of  casualties,  one  life  lost  to  total  number 

of  employes, 25711 

The  ratio  of  casualties,  one  injured  to  total  number  of 

employes, 100 


These  statements  are  evidently  sufficient  to  convince  the  most  skeptical 
that  the  supervision  and  discipline  of  our  mines  are  not  of  a  very  high 
standard,  and  that  improvement  in  that  respect  is  much  needed.  Although 
many  of  our  mine  officials  take  pride  in  referring  to  the  large  out-put  of 
coal  from,  their  respective  collieries,  yet  when  the  fearful  cost  to  human 
life  it  has  caused  is  summed  up  and  considered,  they  should  be  cast  down 
with  remorse.  While  it  is  true,  that  to  guard  against  all  accidents  in  mines 
is  beyond  human  skill,  yet  a  large  majority  do  not  belong  to  the  class  of 
unavoidable  accidents.  They  should  be  classed  about  as  follows  :  First, 
joose  discipline,  or  none  at  all,  (the  latter  very  frequent.)  Second,  laxity 
of  supervision  on  part  of  mine  officials ;  and  third,  carelessness  and  igno- 
rance on  the  part  of  the  victims  themselves,  the  latter  an  evident  result 
sure  to  follow  first  and  second  classes,  verifying  the  maxim,  "  An  undisci- 
plined army  is  not  any  better  than  a  mob." 

There  is  an  imperative  necessity  existing  for  a  legal  code  of  general  and 
special  rules  for  the  government  of  mine  bosses  and  workingmen.  Thi^ 
has  been  referred  to  in  former  reports  by  me,  as  also  by  other  inspectors. 
It  was  fully  discussed  in  the  report  of  1875  by  T.  M.  Williams,  Inspector 
for  Middle  District  of  Luzerne;  also  in  report  of  1877,  by  W.  S.  Jones, 
Inspector  for  Eastern  District  of  Luzerne  and  Carbon.  It  is,  however, 
apparent  that  only  when  some  fearful  catastrophe  occurs,  by  which  the  loss 
of  life  is  numbered  by  hundreds,  and  whole  mining  villages  depopulated  of 
the  husbands,  fathers,  brothers,  or  sons,  that  comprised  it,  that^ measures 
are  taken  to  protect  life.  Legislators  then  become  aroused  to  a  sense  of 
their  duty,  in  providing  laws  for  the  protection  of  the  health,  safet}',  and 
life  of  their  fellow-beings,  and  then  in  the  excitement  enact  laws  very  crude 
and  imperfect,  which  when  brought  before  our  courts  are  found  to  be  in- 
operative. 

Although  this  district  has  been  free  from  any  terrible  calamities,  such 
as  have  occurred  elsewhere,  nevertheless  the  lives  lost  through  the  various 
causes  enumerated  in  exhibit  of  casualties,  have  grown  to  an  astounding 
number,  exceeding,  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  coal  produced,  that  of 
Great  Britain,  where  so  many  of  those  deplorable  disasters,  embracing 
hundreds  of  lives,  have  occurred. 

While  it  is  impossible  to  prevent  all  accidents  in  mines,  yet  I  have  no 
hesit  ncy  in  stating,  without  fear  of  successful  contradiction,  that  at  least 
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fifty  per  cent,  of  the  casiuiltios  can  be  prevented  by  strict  discipline,  and 
careful,  intelligent  supervision. 

We  therefore  pray  your  Excellency  to  recommend  to  the  next  Legisla- 
ture the  importance  and  urgent  necessity  of  such  amendments  to  the 
present  mine  law,  as  will  make  it  compulsory  with  operators  to  adopt  a 
code  of  special  rules,  in  conformity  with  general  rules,  for  the  government 
of  mines,  defining  explicitly  every  employe's  duty,  and  necessary  penalties 
for  their  violation,  together  with  such  other  recommendations  as  you,  in 
your  wisdom,  may  deem  necessary  for  the  protection  and  safet}^  of  life 
and  health. 

Very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

SAMUEL  GAT, 

Inspector. 

Waste  of  (.'oal. 

There  is  no  product  that  is  of  greater  importance  to  this  community,  or 
of  more  general  interest,  not  onl}'^  to  the  people  of  the  State,  but  to  those 
of  the  entire  country,  than  coal;  therefore,  the  waste  in  its  production 
and  preparation  for  market  forms  a  vital  element  in  its  consideration. 

Although  it  may  not  be  proper  to  enter  into  any  discussion  of  our  sys- 
tem of  mining  in  this  report,  3'et  its  importance  is  of  such  paramount  in- 
terest that  the  statements  and  facts  that  I  here  present  will  be  considered 
germane  to  the  duties  of  mine  inspector,  and  of  sufficient  weight  to  attract 
the  attention  of  those  who  are  direetl}'  interested  in  the  anthracite  coal 
fields. 

Estimates  have  been  made  by  many  prominent  mining  engineers  of  the 
amount  of  coal  contained  in  the  anthracite  fields,  and  the  number  of  jears 
the  supply  will  last.  The  latest  I  have  seen,  or  have  any  present  knowl- 
edge of,  is  that  contained  in  P.  W.  Sheafer's  essa^^,  read  before  the  Ameri- 
can Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  which  has  been  very  gen- 
erall}'  accepted  as  authoritative  on  the  subject. 

According  to  his  estimate,  "  the  total  amount  that  can  be  marketed  from 
all  the  fields  is  8,787,025,333  tons  ;  that  with  the  same  ratio  of  increase  in 
the  future  as  in  the  annual  increase  of  production  for  the  past  ten  years, 
we  shall  reach  our  probable  maximum  output  of  fifty  million  tons  in  1900, 
and  finally  exhaust  the  supply  in  one  hundred  and  eighty-six  3'ears. 

Estimates  have  also  been  given  of  the  amount  of  coal  recovered,  by  dif- 
ferent authorities,  placing  it  at  from  twenty-five  (25)  to  fifty  (50)  per  cent., 
thus  varying  in  estimates  one  hundred  per  cent,  from  my  estimate.  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  the  first,  or  smaller,  percentage  the  nearer  correct 
but  even  that  percentage  is  too  large. 

That  the  accuracy  of  my  statements  should  be  as  near  correct  as  it  is 
possible  to  attain,  and  that  a  fair  average  basis  from  which  to  compute 
waste  should  be  taken,  I  have  selected  two  collieries  in  the  Shenandoah 
district,  working  the  Mammoth  seam,  which  seam,  in  this  district  has  an 
average  thickness  of  thirty-five  (35)  feet,  the  angle  varying  from  forty -five 
(45°)  to  sixty  (60°)  degrees. 
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These  collieries  have  not  been  selected  as  not  having  been  worked  as 
economically  as  some  others,  or  that  the  proportion  of  coal  recovered  is 
not  equal  in  proportion  to  the  area  of  territory  worked  out.  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  stating  that  both  mines  have  been  as  skillfully  and  economi- 
call}^  conducted  as  any  of  the  mines  of  the  district,  and  are  fair  criterions 
to  be  governed  by  in  the  collection  of  data  from  which  to  make  calcula- 
tions of  waste.  The  enormous  loss  is  not  confined  to  any  partiular  col- 
liery, but  extends  throughout  the  coal  fields,  wherever  the  Mammoth  seam 
is  worked. 

The  district  selected  comprises  the  greater  part  of  the  Mahanoy  and 
Shenandoah  basins,  extending  from  the  Mahanoy  tunnel,  on  the  east,  to 
Girardsville,  on  the  west,  a  distance,  or  length,  of  eight  (8)  miles,  and 
having  a  mean  breadth  of  two  (2)  miles,  and  area  of  sixteen  square  miles, 
or  one  twent3^-ninth  (^^)  of  the  total  area  of  the  anthracite  coal  fields  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  without  doubt  contained  the  most  productive  measures 
of  moderate  depth  and  easy  access,  of  any  territory  of  the  same  area  yet 
discovered.  I  venture  to  say  that  there  is  not  another  mining  district  of 
equal  area  in  the  world  that  produces  so  large  an  amount  of  coal. 

These  valuable  deposits  of  fuel,  this  magnificent  bed  known  as  the  Mam- 
moth, which  has  enabled  this  section  of  the  coal  region  to  defy  all  competi- 
tion, is  being  rapidly  exhausted  by  the  vast  amount  of  coal  sent  to  market, 
and  the  enormous  loss  in  mining,  and  preparing  it  for  shipment ;  the  time 
when  this  seam  will  be  known  only  as  a  thing  of  the  past,  is  but  a  few 
years  distant,  and  the  same  might  be  well  said  in  regard  to  it,  as  was  said 
by  a  distinguished  English  writer,  of  the  thick  coal  seam  of  South  Stafford- 
shire, England,  "  when  we  consider  the  sad  loss  of  life,  and  the  great  waste 
of  coal,  we  have  no  reason  to  be  proud." 

In  my  calculations,  I  have  assumed  the  thickness  of  seam  at  thirty-five 
(35)  feet,  deducting  therefrom  ten  (10)  feet  for  refuse,  or  about  twenty- 
eight  and  five  tenths  (28/o)  P^^'  cent. ;  the  thickness  of  the  Mammoth  seam 
as  taken  at  eight  (8)  collieries,  by  H.  S.  Thompson,  Esquire,  engineer  for 
Girard  estate,  is  as  follows  : 


Lehigh  Colliery,  No.  3,         

Kehley  Run,  bottom  split, 

William  Penn,        .       .    .    . 

Bear  Ridge,  No.  1, 

Colerado,  bottom  split, 

Colerado,  top  split 

Parker  Colliery,  No.  4, 

Bear  Ridge,  No.  2,  

Haiiiiiiond,  bottom  split, 

Hammond,  top  split, 

Average  thickness  of  coal  and  refuse  in  seams, 


Coal. 


Ft. 


34 

22 
29 
33 
24 
15 
33 
22 
22 
16 


31 


In. 


10 
7 
4 
5 
4 
0 
4 
0 
8 
0 


10 


Refuse. 


Ft. 


In. 


7 

n 

8" 
9 

^1 

10 
0 

11  ) 


Co;U,      39.4 
Refuse,  11.3 


Coal,     38.8 
Refuse,  7.6 
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SHOWING  THE  BASINS  OF  WIUIAM  PENN.  SHENANDOAH  a  LEHICH  COU.IEMES. 
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The  above  table  gives  an  average  thickness  of  thirty-one  (31)  feet  ten 
(10)  inches  of  coal,  and  six  (6)  feet  six  and  seven  eighth  (6|)  inches  of  re- 
fuse, or  about  twenty  per  cent. 


Stanton  Colllftry. 


Depth  of  slope  in  feet,      

Length  of  territory  uii<ler  lease,  running  from  east  to  west, 

Average  run  on  dip  of  seam,        

Area  of  territory  in  square  feet,  on  dip, 

Average  thickness  of  seam, 

Cubic  contents  of  seam, 

Deducting  28,'^(5  per  cent,  for  refuse  in  seam,  leaves,   .... 
Tons  of  coal  in  seam,  allowing  25  cubic  feet  per  ton,  .   .    .    . 

Tons  of  coal  sent  to  market,      .   .  .  

Six  per  cent,  added  for  coal  used  and  sold  at  mines,         .   . 
Estimated  amount  of  coal  to  be  mined  on  present  level. 


Total  amount  recovered  in  tons,  

Tons  of  coal  lost  in  mine,  and  wasted  in  preparing. 


6,640 
600 


35 


581,413 
34,884 
75,000 


720 


3,984,000 

130,440,000 

99,600,000 

3,984,000 


691,297 
3,292,703 


The  first  shipment  of  coal  from  this  colliery,  was  made  in  September, 
1871.  The  coal  and  refuse  is  hoisted,  and  dumped  into  a  "pony  breaker," 
where  the  dirt  is  separated  from  the  coal,  and  other  refuse  taken  out,  so  as 
to  leave  but  a  small  amount  of  anything  but  clean  coal,  to  undergo  the  pro- 
cess of  breaking,  and  separating  into  the  various  sizes. 

Bj'^  the  latter  process  alone,  the  waste  is  equal  to  fifteen  (15)  per  cent. 
Mr.  Heckschir,  of  firm  operating  Kohinoor  colliery,  estimates  the  waste  in 
breaking  at  that  colliery  for  the  year  1879,  to  be  fifteen  thousand  tons 
more  than  it  would  have  been,  had  there  been  a  demand,  and  fair  prices 
for  the  larger  size  coal.* 

tiUberton  Colliery. 


Depth  of  slope,  in  feet, 

Length  of  territory  under  lease,  from  east  to  west,  in  feet. 

Average  run  on  dip  of  seam,        .    .  

Area  of  territory  on  dip,  in  square  feet, 

Average  thickness  of  seam, .    .    . 

Cubic  contents  of  seam, 

Deducting  'ZS^^o  per  cent,  for  refuse  in  seam,  leaves,   .    .    .    . 
Tons  of  coal  in  seam,  at  twenty-hve  cubic  feet  to  the  ton,    . 

Tons  of  coal  sent  to  market,      .    .  

Six  per  cent,  added  for  coal  used  and  sold  at  mines,  .   . 

Estimated  amount  of  coal  to  be  mined  on  present  level, 

Total  amount  recovered,  in  tons,  

Tons  of  coal  lost  in  mining  and  wasted  in  preparing,    .   .   . 


7,200 
700 


35 


1,127,167 
67,629 
50,000 


729 


5,040,000 


176 
126 


,400,000 
,326,000 
,053,040 


,244,796 
,808,244 


Underground  Haulage. 

The  above  subject  has  received  considerable  attention,  and  many  devices, 
plans,  and  improvements  have  been  suggested,  introduced,  and  tried,  to 
supersede  animal  power  in  the  hauling  of  mineral  in  underground  work- 
ings. Some  have  met  with  partial,  others  with  great  success,  in  the  econ- 
omy of  hauling,  as  compared  with  that  of  animals.  I  do  not  propose  to 
discuss  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  various  mechanical  contrivances  in- 


*  The  above  article  applies  orly  to  the  Mammoth  seam. 
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troduced,  except  so  fai'  as  it  relates  to  the  mine  locomotive.  They  are  em- 
ployed to  some  extent  in  my  district,  and,  therefore,  come  directly  under 
my  personal  observation,  and,  .vithout  doubt,  are  equal  to  any  mode  yet 
introduced,  in  point  of  financial  economy,  and  were  it  not  for  the  exhaust 
steam  and  gases  given  off  by  the  furnace,  might  be  considered  a  success 
in  mines  that  do  not  generate  explosive  gas,  but  when  the  dangerous  char- 
acter of  these  gases  given  off  are  considered,  that  the  employes  are  com- 
pelled to  breathe  the  air  impregnated  or  vitiated  by  them,  then  the  steam 
locomotive  cannot  be  accepted  as  successful,  but  rather,  in  reality,  a  very 
great  nuisance  in  the  very  best  ventilated  mines. 

The  dangerous  character  of  the  gases  generated  cannot  be  questioned, 
from  the  fact  that  they  have  caused  the  death  of  several  persons  by  breath- 
ing the  air  vitiated  by  them.  Although  we  have  been  fortunate  in  this  re- 
spect in  this  district,  yet  there  have  been  some  very  narrow  escapes,  seve- 
ral persons  having  to  be  carried  out  of  the  mines  in  an  unconscious  con- 
dition, and  had  not  help  been  near  by,  to  render  immediate  assistance  in 
taking  out  of  the  mines  the  persons  thus  overcome,  death  would  have  been 
the  result.* 

These  occurrences  took  place  where  the  volume  of  air  was  from  ten  to  fif- 
teen thousand  feet  per  minute,  or  from  three  to  four  hundred  feet  per  minute 
for  each  person  employed.  During  my  investigations  of  the  above  recited 
occurrences,  I  questioned  the  men  regarding  the  air,  and  they  answered 
that  they  did  not  notice  any  thing  unusual,  and  that  the  lights  burned 
freely. 

J.  J.  Atkinson,  in  his  treatise  on  "  Gases  met  with  in  Coal  Mines,"  speak- 
ing of  the  carbonic  oxide,  one  of  the  principal  gases  given  off'  by  the  com- 
bustion of  coal  or  wood,  states  that  it  may  be  mixed  with  air,  so  as  to  form 
a  compound  in  which  lamps  or  candles  will  burn,  while  life  would  become 
extinct.  It  is  probable  that  man3^  deaths  in  mines  have  resulted  from  this 
g^s  in  situations  where  lights  have  continued  to  freely  burn. 

It  appears  more  than  probable,  that  the  deaths  of  the  men  and  boys  in 
the  late  accident  at  Hartley  colliery,  England,  arose  in  a  great  measure 
from  this  gas,  (carbonic  oxide,)  given  off  by  the  furnace,  after  the  stoppage 
of  the  air  current  by  the  closing  of  the  shaft ;  inasmuch  as  the  lights  used 
by  the  workmen  engaged  in  clearing  the  shaft,  appeared  to  be  rather  in- 
creased in  brilliancy  than  otherwise,  at  the  "time  when  the  worst  effects 
were  felt  from  the  escaping  gas.  The  mine  did  not  give  off  any  fire  damp, 
and  very  little  choke  damp. 

There  is  nothing  that  can  be  introduced  in  mines,  as  a  successful  improve- 
ment in  its  workings,  that  is  liable  to  impair  the  health,  and  increase  the 
danger  to  lives  of  persons  employed  therein  ;  this  the  steam  mine  locomo- 
tive does,  as  is  proven  by  the  suffocation  of  the  men  above  recited,  as  also 
the  many  complaints  from  workmen  of  the  effects  of  the  gas  thrown  off  by 
them. 


*  Seven  persons  lost  their  lives  by  breathing  gases  given  oflF  by  a  mine  locomotive, 
at  Weathersfieid  mine,  Brooksfield  township,  Ohio,  in  July,  1877. 
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I  endeavored  by  every  means,  to  have  the  cause  of  these  complaints  re- 
moved, but  found  the  only  successful  remedy  was  the  removal  of  the  loco- 
motive from  that  part  of  the  mine  where  the  gas  thrown  off  would  at  all 
vitiate  the  air  supplying  the  workmen,  and  a  reemployment  of  the  mules. 

Ventilation  and  ImproveiiieiitM. 

Improvement  of  ventilation  has  received  considerable  attention  during 
the  past  year.  Eight  new  ftins  have  been  erected  ;  three  of  them  at  colli- 
eries owned  and  operated  by  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron 
Compan}^  the  remaining  five  at  collieries  operated  bj^  individuals.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  names  of  the  collieries,  where  erected,  and  diameter  of  each  : 

One  at  Boston  Run  colliery,  diameter  18  feet. 

One  at  North  Mahanoy  collier}^,  diameter  15  feet. 

One  at  Knickerbocker  colliery,  diameter  15  feet. 

One  at  Lawrence  colliery,  diameter  15  feet. 

One  at  Suffolk  colliery,  diameter  18  feet. 

Two  at  William  Penn  colliery,  diameter,  one  12  feet,  and  one  1  feet. 

The  first  three  are  of  the  Guibal  pattern,  and  substituted  for  common 
fans  of  smaller  dimensions  that  were  in  operation.  The  Guibal  fans  bid 
fair  to  supersede  all  other  ventilating  machinery. 

In  this  district  there  has  been  a  number  of  mechanical  contrivances  em- 
plojed  in  and  outside  to  circulate  large  and  constant  volumes  of  air  through 
the  underground  workings ;  many  of  them  I  have  closely  observed,  and 
have  become  further  convinced,  that  the  Guibal  fans  are  the  most  efficient 
and  economical  ventilators  that  have  yet  come  imder  my  notice. 

To  arrive  at  a  definite  conclusion  as  to  the  merits  or  demerits  of  any 
machine  used  for  forcing  or  drawing  a  given  quantit}'  of  air  through  the  in- 
tricate passages  of  a  mine,  we  must  first  understand  something  of  the  action 
of  the  natural  laws  governing  it,  for  we  cannot  calculate  the  value  of  any 
of  them  alone  by  the  voljime  of  air  discharged.  The  resistance  offered  must 
be  taken  into  consideration  as  well,  or  in  other  words,  the  amount  of  ven- 
tilating pressure  conjointly  with  the  quantity  of  air  discharged. 

Take,  for  the  purpose  of  comparison,  two  ventilating  machines  of  simi- 
lar construction  in  every  respect,  actual  power  employed  the  same,  and 
placed  at  different  mines.  One  machine  may  discharge  one  hundred  thousand 
feet  per  minute,  while  the  other  ma}'  not  exceed  one  fourth  that  amount- 
Under  the  foregoing  conditions,  certainly  the  discrepancy  could  not  be 
charged  to  the  construction  of  the  machine,  and  is  therefore  due  to  other 
causes,  and  they,  resistance  or  friction,  often  the  result  of  incompetency  in 
the  construction-  of  the  air-courses,  and  the  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  natural 
laws  governing  the  air  currents  in  their  passage  through  the  mines ;  or,  to 
the  diflerence  in  the  lengths  of  the  passages. 

It  is  an  unquestionable  fact  that  ignorance,  to  a  lamentable  extent,  pre- 
vails among  those  employed  in  and  al)Out  the  mines ;  that  great  improve- 
ment in  the  qualifications  and  intelligence  of  many  mine  officials  is  very 
niufh  needed  is  evident,  when  we  find  many  of  them  having  no  knowledge 
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whatever  of  the  laws  that  govern  the  atmosphere  or  ventilating  currents 
passing  through  the  avenues  of  the  mines,  which  is  so  very  essential  to  the 
proper  and  intelligent  performance  of  their  important  duties,  and  upon 
which  the  lives  and  health  of  so  many  depend. 

To  those  who  understand  the  natural  laws  governing  ventilation,  it  re- 
quires no  argument  to  convince  them  of  the  importance  of  large  openings 
through  which  the  ventilating  currents  pass,  and  the  positive  necessity  of 
keeping  them  free  of  all  obstructions,  but  it  needs  something  much  stronger 
than  argument  to  impress  this  upon  the  minds  of  those  that  are  ignorant 
of  them.  Until  those  having  control  of  collieries  become  more  conversant 
with  these  laws,  we  cannot  expect  or  hope  for  an 3^  ver}^  great  improvement 
in  the  ventilation  of  mines. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  conveying  the  impression  that  all  our 
mine  officials  belong  to  the  latter  class.  There  are  some  verj'  intelligent 
men  among  them.  Foremen  who  do  not  devote  a  large  share  of  their  time 
to  inventing  excuses,  with  which  to  meet  the  inspector,  upon  his  visit  to 
their  mine,  but  who  are  ever  prepared  to  receive  him,  and  give  forth  proof 
of  their  competency  by  their  work.  By  passing  through  the  mine,  the  qual- 
ification of  the  foreman  can  be  judged  without  the  asking  of  many  questions 
or  reception  of  excuses. 

Explosions  of  Gas. 

There  were,  during  the  year,  thirteen  accidents  under  this  head,  by  which 
three  persons  were  fatally,  and  sixteen  persons  slightly  burned. 

On  the  morning  of  the  31st  May  last,  at  Glendon  colliery,  Joseph  Nokes 
and  Thomas  Bradley,  fan  boys,  aged  about  thirteen  years,  respectively,  in 
company  with  John  Ryan  and  John  O'Niell,  went  into  the  mine  together, 

William  F.  Richardson,  fire  boss,  whose  ducy  it  was  to  make  a  careful 
examination  of  all  the  workings,  and  see  that  they  were  free  from  fire-damp 
before  the  men  entered,  in  his  examination  before  the  coroner,  stated  that 
he  had  found  considerable  gas  standing  in  the  West  Buck  Mountain  gang- 
way, that  it  was  about  eighteen  inches  below  the  collars  at  the  face,  and 
decreasing  in  height,  wedge  shape,  terminating  at  second  cross-hole,  a  dis- 
tance of  about  ninety  feet  from  the  face ;  that  both  chutes,  (position  of 
which  will  be  seen  on  reference  to  sketch  attached,)  five  by  six  feet  square 
and  thirty  faet  long,  were  full  of  gas.  That  upon  passing  through  second 
cross-hole  and  entering  air-way  he  found  John  Curran,  miner,  who  had 
entered  that  part  of  the  mine  prior  to  the  examination,  sitting  upon  a  box, 
in  which  he  kept  his  supplies,  and  that  he  was  engaged  making  up  a  charge 
of  powder;  that  Curran  asked  him  "  how  are  things  in  there,"  and  that  he 
answered,  "  there  is  considerable  gas.  You  stay  in  here,  and  do  not  go  out 
on  the  gangway;"  that  he  (Richardson)  then  passed  out  to  the  gangway, 
and  waited  at  the  first  check-door  until  the  fan  boys  came  in.  Upon  their 
arrival,  in  company  with  O'Niell  and  Ryan,  laborers,  who  worked  for  Cur- 
ran in  the  air-way,  he  said  to  the  latter,  as  they  were  about  to  extinguish 
their  lights,  "  that  they  needn't  blow  out  their  lamps  before  the}^  reached 
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the  fan,  that  they  could  go  in,  1)ut  should  not  come  out  on  the  gangway 
after  (he  fans  were  started. 

The  boys  blew  out  their  lamps  and  worked  in  the  dark  at  the  fans. 
O'Neal,  upon  reaching  his  working-place,  assisted  Curran  in  tamping  a 
hole  that  he  had  drilled,  and  when  ready  tired  it,  retreating  to  second 
cross-hole,  (3,)  until  charge  exploded,  after  which  O'Neal,  taking  his 
shovel,  went  into  a  cross-hole  (4)  near  the  face  of  gangway,  to  complete 
some  unfinished  work.  While  engaged  clearing  the  road,  the  explosion  of 
gas  occurred,  b}'  which  the  fan  boys  were  burned  in  such  a  shocking 
manner,  that  they  died  in  great  agony  a  short  time  afterwards.  Curran 
and  Richardson  were  slightly  burned,  while  O'Neal  and  Ryan  escaped  un- 
injured. Richardson  and  Curran  were  held  under  bail  to  answer  at  court. 
Under  the  act  of  Assembly  both  were  indicted  for  manslaughter,  and  at 
November  term  of  court  Richardson  was  tried  before  Judge  Walker.  The 
jury  was  an  unusually  intelligent  one.  The  trial  occupied  from  Tuesday 
until  Saturday  night,  and  happily  for  the  defendant,  was  concluded  by  a 
verdict  of  acquittal.  The  gas,  however,  was  fired,  and  two  deaths  were 
caused  by  the  explosion.  Fire  damp  does  not  ignite  spontaneously.  Some- 
body must  have  set  a  light  to  it,  and  who  that  somebodj'  was  I  made  every 
effort  under  the  law  to  discover.  It  was  not  the  boys,  the  unfortunate 
victims  of  the  explosion,  for  all  the  evidence  produced  proved  that  they 
had  no  lights,  necessarily  it  must  have  been  some  one  of  the  other  four 
there  present. 

This  case  marks  an  important  era  in  the  history  of  mine  ventilation,  and 
is  one  of  the  most  significant  trials  had  under  the  act  of  1870.  Public  at- 
tention has  been  called  in  this  forcible  manner,  to  the  provisions  made  for 
the  safet}^  of  those  who  work  in  the  mines,  and  to  the  careless  and  crimi- 
nal disregard,  on  the  partof  many  miners,  of  the  ver}^  precautions  provided 
for  their  safety. 

Curran  had  entered  the  mine  prior  to  the  examination  and  report  thereof 
by  the  fire  boss,  Richardson,  in  direct  violation  of  the  law,  and  notwith- 
standing notice  that  I  had  a  short  time  prior  to  accident  given  him.  Rich- 
ardson, in  contravention  of  law,  had  allowed  O'Neal  and  Ryan  to  pass  him 
with  naked  lights,  and  further,  allowed  Curran  to  remain  in  his  working- 
place  in  the  air-way,  fully  cognizant  that  he  was  surrounded  by  a  large 
volume  of  gas. 

Tlius,  notwithstanding  all  the  precautions  provided  by  the  mine  act,  and 
their  attention  particularly  called  by  me  to  the  danger  existing,  and  the 
urgent  necessity  of  very  great  care  being  exercised,  they  neglected  every 
precaution  appertaining  to  safety,  causing  the  loss  of  two  lives.  It  is  an 
indisputable  fact  that  there  are  men  in  every  mine  who,  either  in  a  spirit  of 
recklessness,  or  in  their  anxiety  to  earn  more  than  their  fellow-workmen, 
will  and  do  violate  all  the  provisions  of  the  law  en.acted  for  their  own  safety, 
or  the  dictation  of  the  most  ordinary  common  sense. 

It  may  be  said  that  there  has  scarcely  ever  been  an  explosion  of  fire- 
damp, in  which  somebody  has  not  been  to  blame,  and  in  the  explosions  of 
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gas  which  have  occurred  during  the  past  five  3'ears  in  this  county,  it  will  he 
seen,  on  reference  to  the  reports,  that  in  three  fourths  of  the  accidents  from 
this  cause,  they  have  been  the  result  of  carelessness  or  criminal  neglect. 
If  men  will  not  use  ordinary  precaution  to  protect  their  own  lives  against  the 
deadly  fire-damp,  when  duly  warned  of  its  whereabouts,  the  Inspector  will, 
whenever  brought  to  his  attention,  call  on  the  law  to  enforce  the  dictates  of 
prudence.  The  duties  of  mine  bosses,  as  well  as  workmen,  are  very  clearly 
and  minutely  prescribed  by  the  act  of  Assembly,  copies  of  which  have  been 
distributed  at  all  the  collieries,  and  they  may  feel  assured  that  they  will  be 
held  to  strict  accountability  for  the  execution  of  all  the  provisions  of  the 
act.  The  miners  should  uphold  and  assist  the  officials  in  holding  every  man 
a  criminal  who  recklessly  jeopardizes  the  lives  of  his  fellow-workmen. 

On  November  21  last,  John  O'Brien,  aged  thirty-three  years,  was  in, 
stantly  killed,  at  Stanton  colliery. 

The  deceased,  with  a  number  of  others,  had  a  contract  to  rob  back  the 
east  side  gangway.  The  system  adopted  was  that  known  as  "  opening  back- 
breasts."  Sketch  herewith  attached,  and  marked  No.  2,  shows  the  manner- 
in  which  the  breast  was  opened  from  the  air-way.  The  seam,  or  vein,  was 
about  thirty-six  feet  thick.  This  allowed  sufBcient  thickness  of  coal  to 
drive  back-breasts  over  the  chutes  driven  on  the  bottom  slate. 

The  breast  in  which  O'Brien  worked  was  driven  about  ten  or  fifteen 
yards,  when  a  heavy  fall  of  coal  occurred,  completel}-  blocking  it,  so  that 
he  could  not  get  in  until  considerable  coal  had  been  loaded  from  the  breast- 
On  the  day  of  accident,  O'Brien  and  one  of  his  partners,  after  consultation, 
together,  agreed  that  they  would  go  on  separate  sides  of  the  breast,  and  try 
to  judge  by  listening  to  the  rushing  coal  as  it  was  being  loaded,  whether 
the  breast  was  near  empty  or  not. 

As  they  were  passing  through  the  battery  door,  between  the  gangway 
and  the  air-way,  a  fall  occurred,  forcing  the  gas  down  upon  the  naked  lights 
with  which  they  were  provided.  O'Brien  was  blown  through  the  battery 
that  he  had  just  traversed,  and  instantly  killed. 

A  few  days  prior  to  the  occurrence  of  the  accident,  I  had  examined  the 
breast  in  which  these  men  were  working,  and  had  cautioned  them  to  be 
careful,  more  particularly  in  regard  to  use  of  safety  lamp,  as  I  h&d  pre- 
vented them,  at  that  time,  from  entering  the  breast  until  he  had  procured 
one,  a  precaution  that  he  at  the  time  considered  unnecessary  and  useless. 

The  velocity  of  air  at  the  time  was  over  five  hundred  feet  per  minute, 
which  was  undoubtedly  vastly  increased  by  the  fall  that  took  place. 
Therefore,  in  consideration  of  all  the  attending  circumstances,  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  even  the  use  of  the  safety  lamp  would  have  prevented  the  igni- 
tion of  the  gas,*  as  the  velocity  of  the  current  would,  in  all  probability, 
have  blown  the  flame  through  the  meshes  of  the  lamp,  if  held  exposed  at 
the  time,  yet  the  necessary  precaution  should  have  been  taken. 

*  No  gas  had  been  detected  in  this  part  of  the  mine  from  the  time  robbing  com- 
menced until  the  day  of  explosion. 
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ExploBioiiH  or  Powder. 

There  were  seven  accidents  from  this  cause,  by  which  two  were  fatall}' 
and  five  non-fatally  injured. 

I  herewith  give  the  particulars  connected  with  two  of  these  accidents,  as 
going  to  show  the  carelessness  of  miners  in  handling  explosives,  and  how 
reckless  they  become  in  the  execution  of  their  dangerous  work. 

James  Cale,  miner,  aged  forty -two,  at  Shenandoah  City  colliery,  on  25th 
Jul}'  last,  had,  with  his  laborer,  drilled  a  hole  in  the  bottom  rock,  which 
he  charged  with  powder,  and  ignited,  but  failed  to  explode.  He  then  con- 
cluded to  withdraw  the  tamping  by  drilling  it  out  with  drill  and  hammer, 
which  exploded  the  powder,  blowing  both  Gale's  arms  off",  and  otherwise 
injuring  him,  causing  death. 

James  Hays,  miner,  at  Plank  Ridge  colliery,  on  9th  December  last,  lost 
his  life  from  an  explosion,  under  the  following  circumstances,  as  detailed 
by  his  bi'other,  who  was  with  him  :  "  We  had  drilled  two  holes,  one  on  each 
side  of  the  breast,  and  had  the  charges  ready  to  fire.  I  retired  to  the 
cross-heading  leading  through  the  pillar,  and  saw  my  brother  light  one  of 
the  shots.  He  then  crossed  to  the  other  side  of  the  breast,  and  was  there 
some  time,  trying  to  light  the  other  shot.  I  called  to  him  several  times  to 
come  away,  or  he  would  be  shot.  He  said:  "Hold  your  tongue;  I  have 
plenty  of  time."  I  shouted :  "  For  God's  sake  come  awa}',"  and  was 
rushing  towards  him  to  pull  him  away,  when  the  first  charge  exploded. 
He  had  the  second  shot  ignited,  and  had  taken  a  few  steps  towards  me. 
He  was  struck  on  the  back  of  the  head  b}'  a  piece  of  the  fl.ying  coal.  I 
caught  him  in  m\'  arms,  but  he  was  dead.  He  never  spoke  afterward." 
Comment  is  unnecessary. 

Falls  of  Coal,  Slate,  Roof,  d:c. 

There  were  of  the  above  class  of  accidents  fifty-six,  by  which  eighteen 
lost  their  lives,  and  thirty-eight  were  seriously  injured. 

It  will  be  observed  from  the  number  of  persons  fatally  or  seriously  in- 
jured, that  there  is  no  class  of  accidents  connected  with  the  working  of 
mines  so  frequent,  nor  any  that  show  a  larger  percentage  directly  attribu- 
table to  culpable  negligence. 

Upon  examination  into  the  causes  of  these  accidents,  it  is  painfullv  evi- 
dent that  at  least  fifty  per  cent,  are  clearly  the  result  of  either  carelessness, 
neglect,  or  recklessness.  In  some  instances,  through  the  ignorance  or  want 
of  proper  discipline  on  the  part  of  the  inside  foreman,  but  in  the  great  ma- 
jority of  cases,  directly  chargeable  to  the  miners  themselves.  Insecure  roof, 
that  should  be  taken  down,  is  left  standing  until  it  suddenly  falls, crushing 
the  men  beneath  it.  A  shot  is  fired,  the  miner  hurriedl}',  scarcely  waiting 
for  the  reverberation  of  the  explosion  to  have  died  out,  returns  to  see  what 
execution  has  l)een  done,  or  to  again  resume  work  without  making  anv  ex- 
amination whatsoever  as  to  the  condition  of  the  surrounding  coal,  or  other 
material ;  again  in  working  his  breast  many  yards  ahead,  without  i)laoin"- 
necessary  props  to  sustain  the  top  and  secure  their  safety- ;  and  very  Ire- 
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quently  when  ordered  to  place  props  in  dangerous  places,  neglecting  to  do 
so,  until  they  are  made  to  suffer  by  a  fall,  seriously  or  fatally  injuring  them 
for  their  neglect. 

Mine  and  Railroad  Cars,  Miscellaneous. 

There  were  ten  lives  lost  by  mine  and  railroad  cars,  and  seven  lives  lost 
through  miscellaneous  causes.  The  oft-repeated  words,  "  carelessness,  ne- 
glect, reckless,"  apply  with  equal  force  to  the  above  class  of  accidents  as  to 
that  of  any  other  class  occurring  in  or  about  the  mines. 

Until  the  law  is  so  amended  as  to  enforce  better  discipline,  and  legal 
penalties  imposed  for  an  infraction  of  rules,  we  cannot  hope  to  see  much 
improvement  in  this  class  of  accidents,  the  natural  penalties  of  loss  of  life 
or  serious  personal  injury  does  not  seem  to  be  sufficient  to  deter  men  from 
taking  risks  that  it  would  scarcely  be  supposed  any  sane  man  could  be 
guilty  of. 

The  running  of  cars  upon  inside  planes,  slopes,  through  door  openings, 
and  on  or  past  turn-outs,  more  particularly  the  coupling  and  uncoupling  of 
trains,  is  always  attended  with  great  danger,  that  requires  the  utmost  pre- 
caution to  avoid  injury, the  more  so,  as  this  work  is  performed  in  the  dark 
passages  of  the  mine,  with  only  such  light  as  the  miner's  lamp  may  show. 
Yet  with  all  these  attendant  dangers  constantly  surrounding  them,  many, 
very  many  of  the  emploj-es  exercise  less  care  or  prudent  caution  than  a  man 
working  on  the  surface,  in  the  light  of  day.  We  hope  the  next  Legislature 
will  so  amend  the  mine  law  as  to  punish  with  severe  penalties  every  person 
employed  in  or  about  the  mines  who  will  be  found  guilty  of  neglect,  care- 
lessness, recklessness,  or  infraction  of  rules  made  for  their  safety. 

Tables  showing  the  number  of  collieries  operated  by  the  several  corpo- 
rations and  individual  firms,  amount  of  coal  produced  by  each  class,  num- 
ber of  persons  employed,  and  ratio  of  tons  per  fatal  casualty  : 

Philadelphia  and  Reading  ('oal  and  Iron  Company. 

Collieries  operated, 18 

Tons  of  coal  produced, 1,839,622 

Average  number  of  tons  per  colliery, 102,202 

Ratio  of  tons  per  person  employed, 404 

Number  of  persons  killed, 1*^ 

Ratio  of  tons  of  coal  per  life  lost,] 108,213 

Number  of  employes, 4,530 

Average  number  of  days  worked, 218 

Philadelphia  Coal  Company,  Controlled  by  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad. 

Collieries  operated, ^ 

Tons  of  coal  produced, 623,818 

Average  number  of  tons  per  colliery,         155,954.10 

Ratio  of  tons  per  person  employed, 420/^ 

Number  of  persons  killed, ' "^ 
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Ratio  of  tons  of  coal  per  life  lost, 89,116.17 

Number  of  employes,  1,482 

Average  number  of  days  worked, 241 

Lehigh  and  Wilkes-Barre  Coal  Company. 

Collieries  operated, 3 

Tons  of  coal  produced, 322,530 

Average  number  of  tons  per  colliery, 107,510.13 

Ratio  of  tons  per  person  employed, 392 

Number  of  persons  killed,. 1 

Ratio  of  tons  of  coal  per  life  lost, 322,530 

Number  of  employes,     ...            822 

Average  number  of  days  worked, 188 

Individual  Firms. 

Collieries  operated, 23 

Tons  of  coal  produced 1,509,431 

Average  number  of  tons  per  collier}^, 65,fi27.09 

Ratio  of  tons  of  coal  per  person  emploj'^ed, 350.09 

Number  of  persons  killed, 18 

Ratio  of  tons  of  coal  per  life  lost, 83,857.05 

Number  of  employes, 4,240 

Average  number  of  days  worked, 182 

Six  per  cent,  has  been  added  for  coal  used  and  sold  at  mines. 

In  reviewing  the  above  comparative  statements  between  individual  col- 
lieries and  those  of  corporations,  it  would  appear  that  there  was  a  very 
large  discrepancy  between  the  producing  power  of  the  emploj^^s  in  each 
class,  but  when  the  number  of  daj'S  worked  are  taken  into  consideration 
with  the  number  of  tons  produced  per  emplo}^^,  the  ratio  of  production 
would  stand  as  follows  : 

Corporations,  408^§  tons  per  year  per  employ^. 

Individuals,     420^^  tons  per  year  per  employd. 

Which  gives  a  more  favorable  exh'bit  for  individual  enterprise.  More 
so  in  fact,  when  it  is  known  that  many  of  these  collieries  are  of  verv  small 
capacity,  working  small  seams,  and  that  of  the  one  million  five  hundred 
and  nine  thousand  four  hundred  and  thirty-one  tons  of  coal  produced  by 
them,  over  one  half  was  the  production  of  seven  collieries. 

The  William  Penn  standing  first  in  tonnage,  of  individual  firms,  having 
shipi)ed  to  market  one  hundred  and  seventy-eight  thousand  four  hundred 
and  fort3^-five  tons  of  coal.  Taking  all  the  collieries  in  operation  during 
the  year.  Packer,  No.  4,  operated  by  Philadelphia  Coal  Company,  stands 
at  the  head  of  the  list  in  shipments,  the  tonnage  sent  to  market  was  two 
hundred  and  forty-eight  thousand  three  hundred  and  fort3'-one,  exclusive 
of  coal  used  or  sold  at  the  colliery. 

This,  undoubtedl}^,  is  the  largest  shipment  of  coal  ever  made  from  the 
Schuylkill  region  from  a  single  opening  with  one  breaker.     1  venture  to 
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say  that  there  was  as  much  or  more  refuse  than  coal  taken  from  the  mine, 
equaling  a  total  out-put  of  coal  and  refuse  of  five  hundred  thousand  tons 
for  the  year. 

The  greatest  number  of  days  were  worked  by  this  colliery,  namely,  two 
hundred  and  eighty,  or  over  eight  hundred  and  eighty-six  tons  of  coal  per 
day.     Twenty-seven  thousand  tons  were  shipped  in  the  month  of  October. 

The  collieries  owned  by  the  Lehigh  and  Wilkes-Barre  Coal  Company, 
and  operated  by  E.  B.  Leisenring,  can  not  boast  of  the  largest  out-put  of 
coal  from  a  single  colliery ;  but  I  refer,  with  pleasure,  to  the  fact  that  the 
officials  in  charge  of  these  mines  have  greater  reason  to  feel  proud  that  in 
a  production  of  three  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  tons  of  coal,  but  one 
life  was  lost,  that  of  John  McGee,  aged  seventy  years,  and  purely  accidental. 

It  may  possiblj^  be  claimed  by  many  that  it  is  good  luck,  but  I  am  not 
of  that  school  that  put  faith  in  luck,  but  say  that  the  credit  is  due  to  good 
management,  and  that  the  lion's  share  is  to  be  credited  to  Thomas  Reese, 
inside  superintendent  of  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3  collieries. 

Indian  Ridge  shaft  has,  during  the  past  two  years,  produced  nearly  three 
hundred  thousand  tons  of  coal  without  a  fatal  accident. 

There  are,  also,  some  individual  collieries  that  have  very  favorable  re- 
cords, in  which  the  inside  bosses,  connected  therewith,  have  very  good 
reason  to  refer  to  with  pride.  And,  without  specially  desiring  to  individ- 
ualize, I  mention  the  Kehley  Run  colliery,  which  colliery,  during  the  term 
I  have  been  inspector  of  mines,  (four  years,)  no  fatal  accident  has  occur- 
red, and  having  produced,  in  that  time,  nearly  four  hundred  thousand  tons 
of  coal. 

It  is  true,  that  the  dangers  to  contend  against  are  greater  in  some  col- 
lieries than  in  that  of  others,  but  they  are  just  as  numerous  and  glaring  in 
above  mentioned  collieries  as  in  that  of  any  other  collieries  in  my  district. 
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38                           Reports  of  the  Inspectors  of  Mines.                  [No,  8, 

Recapitulation  and  Classification  of  Fatal  Casualties  for  Slienaadoah  Division. 

Explosions  of  gas, 3 

Explosions  of  powder  and  blasts,       3 

Falls  of  coal,  slate,  &c., .  15 

Mine  cars,        4 

Railroad  cars  on  surface, 2 

Miscellaneous, t 

Total, 34 

Recapitulation  and  Classification  of  Casualties  Resulting  in  Death. 

Palls  of  coal,  slate,  &c., 6 

Mine  cars,    .    .            1 

Railroad  cars  on  surface, 1 

Miscellaneous, 1 


Total, 


Total  fatal  casualties, 43 

Recapitulation  and  Classitlcation  of  Non-Fatal  Casualties. 

Explosions  of  gas, 18 

Explosions  of  powder  and  blasts,       7 

Falls  of  coal,  slate,  &c., 40 

Mine  cars,        14 

Miscellaneous, 32 

Total, Ill 

Total  fatal  and  non-fatal  casualties,        .    .  154 
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Reports  of  the  Inspectors  of  Mines.  [No.  8, 

Report  of  Ventilation,  Employees,  Coal  Mined,  Days  Worked,  <&c.. 


COLLIEBIES. 


Boston  Run, 

Bear  Run,     

Conner,         

EUangowan, 

Elmwood,     

Furnace, 

Girard,       

Glrard  Mammoth,  .   .  . 

Gilberton, 

Hammond,  .....*. 
Indian  Ridge,  .  .  .  . 
Knickerbocker,  .  .  .  . 
Maliauoy  City,   .... 

Mahanoy  Nortli,  .  .  . 
Plank  Ridge,  ..••.. 

Scliuylkill, 

Turkey  Run 

Tunnel  Ridge, 

West  Shenandoah,  .  . 
Bear  Ridge,  No.l,  .  . 
Bear  Ridge,  No.  2,  .  .  . 
Colorado,  No.  1,  .  .  .  . 
Shenandoah,  No.  2,  .  . 
Lehigh,  No.  3,    .  .  .  . 

Packer.  No.  4, 

Cambridge, 

Cuyler, 

Copley, 

Draper, 

Glendon, 

Harford,  (Webster,)  . 
Honey  Brook,  No.  1,  . 
Honey  Brook,  No.  4,  . 
Honey  Brook,  No.  5,  . 
Koh-1-noor,  ... 
Lawrence, 

North  Star,  (Hartford, ) 

Primrose,     

Stanton,        

St  Nicholas, 

Suffolk,       

Staffordshire,  ..... 
Thomas,  (KehleyRun, ) 
Wm.  Penn,  ... 


Opebatoks. 


Philad.  and  Reading  C.  &I.  Co. 

do.  do. 

do.  do. 

do.  do. 

do.  do. 

do.  do. 

do.  do. 

do.  do. 

do.  do. 

do.  do. 

do.  do. 

do.  do. 

do.  do. 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


Bear  Rtdge  Coal  Company, 

do.  do. 

Pliiladelphla  Coal  Company, 

do. 

do. 

do. 
Cambridge  Coal  Company,    . 
Heaton  &  Bros.,    .  .         .   .  . 
Lutz  &  Bowman,      


J.  C.  Hayden&Oo.,  .  .  . 

C;onrad  &  Cowley,    .  .  .  . 

E.  B.  Leisenring,     .  .  .  . 

do. 

do. 

R.  Heckscher  &  Co.,  .  .  . 

Lawrence,  Merkle  &  Co., 


Roberts  &  Reynolds,   .... 
Primrose  Coal  Company, 
Miller,  Hoch&Co.,  .  . 

St.  Nicholas  Coal  Company, 


Suffolk  Coal  Company,  .  . 
Ward,  Jones  &  Oliver, 
Thomas  Coal  Company, 
Wm.  Penn  Coal  Company, 


West  Lehigh,  .  .  . 

Morris 

Shenandoah  City, 
East  Stanton,  .  . 
East  Gilberton,     . 


Fisher,  Hazzard  &  Co.,     .  .  .  .  , 

Parmley  &  Russel,    .   . 

Philad.  and  Reading  C.  &  I.  Co. 

John  Dutter,       

Peter  MalleyA  Co.,     


Totals, 


a  .2g 


a  So  s 

^5   ?5      z; 


92 
23 
2    111 
2     46 


£g 


•a 


5,858 


SS 


ss 


S" 


5,222 
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20 
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1 
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5,000.00 
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17 
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THIRD  OR  SHAMOKIN  DISTRICT. 


Office  of  Inspector  of  Mines,  Shamokin  District, 

Ashland,  March  8,  1880. 

To  His  Excellency  Henry  M.  Hoyt, 

Governor  of  Pennsylvania : 

Dear  Sir  :  In  compliance  with  the  act  of  Assembly  pertaining  to  venti- 
lation of  mines,  I  herewith  have  the  honor  of  submitting  the  accompanying 
annual  report  of  proceedings,  accidents,  state  of  the  workings,  with  tabu- 
lated statements  of  employes,  tonnage,  &c.,  for  the  year  1879. 
The  total  quantity  of  coal  shipped  to  market  and  sold  at  col- 
lieries,   ;  3,720,603.16 

Estimated  amount  used  at  collieries, 95,519.00 


Total  out-put, 3,816,122  16 


Fatal  accidents, 46 

Non-fatal  accidents, 103 


Total  for  yea,Y, 149 

One  hundred  and  eighty-nine  visits  were  made  to  collieries  to  inspect 
their  workings,  and  thirty-six  inquests  were  attended. 

Traveled,  in  performance  of  above  duties,  by  rail, 5,064  miles. 

Traveled,  in  performance  of  above  duties,  on  foot,  outside,  .         568      " 
Traveled,  in  performance  of  above  duties,  on  foot,  in  mines,  .         556      " 


Total, 6,188  miles. 

In  addition  to  tabulated  statements,  I  have  given  my  views  of  the  causes 
of  accidents,  under  their  several  classifications,  and  offered  such  sugges- 
tions as  experience  has  shown  would  tend  to  lessen  their  number,  with  ar- 
ticles on  other  subjects  that  I  deemed  of  importance  to  those  interested  or 
engaged  in  the  mining  of  coal. 

The  collieries  of  the  district,  with  some  four  or  five  exceptions,  are  in 
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fair  condition,  both  as  to  ventilation  and  general  safety  ;  and  prepared,  if 
the  market  will  warrant  it,  to  materially  increase  their  shipments  over  that 
of  the  past  year. 

Respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JAMES  RYAX, 

Inspector. 


IMPROVEMENTS. 

Tuunel  Colliery. 

The  hoisting  and  pump  slopes  have  been  each  sunk  one  hundred  and 
three  and  a  third  yards  from  old  lift,  on  the  "  F,"  or  Holmes  vein,  on  an 
angle  of  72°,  preparatory  to  tunneling  south  to  the  "  E,"  or  Mammoth  vein. 

Wadleigh. 

Slope  sunk  from  bottom  of  old  slope  one  hundred  and  twenty -four  yards, 
on  an  angle  varying  from  40°  to  41°.  Woi'k  is  now  progressing  driving 
an  air-hole,  which,  when  completed,  a  fan  will  be  placed  upon  it  to  ventilate 
the  west  gangway  and  openings  which  is  proposed  to  be  driven  to  connect 
with  the  east  gangway  of  the  Potts  colliery. 

Pennsylvauia. 

This  is  the  colliery  reported  last  year  as  Green  Ridge,  page  76,  then 
sinking  trial  slope.  Slope  has  beei:  sunk  on  the  north  dip  of  the  No.  9 
Twin  veins,  three  hundred  yards,  on  an  angle  of  341°.  East,  west,  lower, 
and  counter  gangways  have  been  driven.  A  new  breaker  has  been  built, 
and  two  miles  of  railroad.  Commenced  shipping  coal  the  latter  part  of  the 
year.     All  indications  point  to  this  being  a  valuable  colliery. 

Carson. 

A  slope  has  been  sunk  on  the  north  dip  of  the  Diamond  or  No.  12  vein, 
to  the  basin,  to  a  depth  of  one  hundred  and  three  yards,  on  an  angle  of  65°, 
in  five  feet  of  coal.     Gangways  are  now  being  driven. 

Stirling. 

A  "  lift,"  of  one  himdred  yards,  on  an  angle  of  from  24^°  to  31°,  on  the 
north  dip  of  the  Xo.  9  (Twin)  vein,  has  been  sunk.  East  and  west  gang- 
ways are  now  being  driven. 

,  Peerless. 

A  slope  has  been  sunk  on  the  south  dip  of  the  Pink  Ash,  or  No.  13  vein, 
one  hundred  and  fifty  yards,  on  an  angle  varying  from  44°  to  47°.  Ma- 
chinery for  hoisting  coal  has  been  erected,  and  preparations  being  made  for 
increased  shipments  during  year  1880. 

Monroe. 

Located  on  the  western  limits  of  Montana,  Columbia  county,  and  ope- 
rated by  A.  H.  Church.  New  slope  has  been  sunk  on  the  south  dip  of  the 
"  E,"  or  Mammoth  vein,  one  hundred  and  eleven  yards,  on  an  angle  of  60° 
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Black  Diamond. 

Slope  has  been  sunk  a  "lift  "  of  seventy  yards,  on  the  north  dip  of  the 
No.  8  (Twin)  vein. 

Stewartsville. 

An  inside  rock  and  slate  slope  has  been  sunk  across  the  measures,  from 
the  Mammoth  to  the  Skidmore  vein,  fifty  yards.  New  air-shaft  has  been 
driven,  and  a  pair  of  hoisting  engines  has  been  erected,  with  other  neces- 
sary machinery  for  hoisting  coal. 

Glen  City. 

A  new  slope  has  been  sunk,  on  the  south  dip  of  the  Buck  Mountain  vein, 
eighty-seven  yards,  on  an  angle  of  50°,  with  the  necessary  machinery  erected 
to  hoist  coal. 

Centralia. 

The  breaker  connected  with  this  colliery  was  burned  down  on  July  15. 
A  new  slope  has  been  sunk  to  water-level,  on  Skidmore  vein,  with  the  de- 
sign of  continuing  the  same  one  hundred  and  twenty  yards  further.  Suit- 
able machinery  to  operate  this  colliery  is  now  being  erected.  It  is  proposed 
to  commence  erecting  new  breaker  in  the  spring  of  1880. 

Mr  George  Troutman  has  sunk  a  new  slope  one  hundred  and  ten  yards, 
on  the  north  dip  of  the  '•  E  "  or  Mammoth  vein,  on  an  angle  of  27°,  in  the 
Mount  Carmel  basin,  on  lands  of  the  Locust  Mountain  Coal  and  Iron  Com- 
pany. Boilers,  hoisting,  and  other  machinery  are  being  erected.  A  breaker 
is  to  be  built  in  the  spring  of  1880. 

West  Brootiside  Colliery. 

Located  north  of  Tower  Citj',  Porter  township,  Schuylkill  county,  on  the 
lands  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  and  by 
them  operated.  A  view  of  the  breakers,  and  surroundings  is  herewith  at- 
tached. 

This  colliery  v\^as  opened  in  1868,  by  Savage  &  Kauffman,who  were  suc- 
ceeded by  George  S.  Repplier,  and  he  by  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading 
Coal  and  Iron  Company,  the  present  owners. 

The  seam  or  vein  o^coal  worked,  is  known  as -the  Lykens  Valley,  which, 
in  this  mine,  averages  from  eight  to  thirteen  feet  of  solid  coal,  flat  work- 
ings ;  it  is  a  hard  red  ash,  a  superior  free  burning  coal,  unexcelled  for  do- 
mestic use. 

The  surface  openings  consist  of  one  tunnel,  and  two  slopes  ;  a  third  slope 
is  being  now  sunk,  and  will  be  in  operation  by  early  spring. 

The  inside  or  underground  openings  comprise  two  slopes,  six  planes,  and 
seven  main  gangways,  a  total  length  of  track  inside  of  lO^lf^  miles,  out- 
side tracks,  4,800  feet  in  length,  or  inside  and  ouside,  total  of  imi§  miles. 
That  the  extent  of  the  underground  workings  may  be  more  fully  shown,  a 
map.  is  hereto  attached,  specially  made  for  this  report. 
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The  shipment  of  tons  of  coal  to  market  for  1879,  was,  .      410,815.09 
Estimated  local  consumption, 24,640.11 

Total  for  year, 435,463.00 

Total  production  for  five  years, 1 ,382,083.00  tons. 

Being  the  largest  production  of  coal  of  any  colliery  in  either  the  United 
States  or  Europe,  so  far  as  we  have  any  knowledge  or  information. 

Two  breakers  are  used  in  the  preparation  of  the  coal  mined.  Fifteen 
engines  of  about  four  hundred  and  fifty  horse  power,  with  twenty-six  boil- 
ers. Ventilation  is  furnished  by  two  fans ;  a  third  fan  is  erected  but  not 
required,  as  the  two  fans  supply  an  ample  amount  of  air  throughout  all 
the  workings. 

The  general  condition  of  the  workings  and  machinery  is  excellent,  as 
is  in  fact,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  all  the  collieries  operated  by  this  com- 
pany in  my  district. 

There  were  four  lives  lost;  two  of  these  were  boys  on  the  surface,  and 

six  seriously  injured  during  the  year.     A  ratio  of  one  life  lost  to  108,866 

I  tons  of  coal  produced;  a  ratio  of  one  person  injured  to  68,496^  tons  of 

coal  produced,  and  a  ratio  of  one  life  lost  to  one  hundred  and  sevent3'-one 

emploj'ds. 

The  slate  overlaying  the  seam  of  coal,  in  some  portions  of  the  mine  is  of 
a  "  slippy,"  dangerous  character,  and  to  avoid  frequent  accidents,  requires 
more  than  ordinary  care  and  supervision,  which  it  is  evident  exists  in  this 
colliery,  as  judged  from  the  casualties.  The  two  lives  lost,  and  one  injured 
underground  being  caused  by  falls. 

A  detailed  description  of  the  underground  workings,  were  given  in  re- 
port for  1878,  page  84. 

Legal  Proceedings. 

In  two  cases  I  was  forced  to  resort  to  proceedings  at  law,  in  order  to 
secure  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  the  act.  The  Henry  Clay  col- 
liery, of  J.  Langdon  &  Co.,  and  the  Locust  Gap  colliery,  of  Graeber  & 
Shepp,  were  being  worked  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  the  law  requir- 
ing an  adequate  amount  of  ventilation  to  be  maintained.  Bills  in  equity 
were  filed,  and  applications  made  for  injunctions.  The  defendants  very 
strenuously  resisted  the  granting  of  the  injunctions.  They  produced  the 
affidavits  of  large  numbers  of  the  men,  that  the  ventilation  was  good, 
though  it  was  very  clear  that  it  was  not  up  to  the  requirements  of  the  law. 

The  Court  was  required  to  procure  the  service  of  an  expert  to  make  an 
examination,  and  upon  his  report  the  Court  granted  an  injunction  against 
Langdon  &  Co.,  and  directed  that  they  pay  the  costs  ;  in  the  other  case, 
the  Court  declined  to  grant  the  injunction,  as,  after  the  date  of  the  filing 
of  the  bill,  the  defendants,  Graeber  &  Shepp,  had  very  considerably  im- 
proved the  ventilation,  but  directed  that  they  pay  the  costs. 

The  cases  were  argued  several  times,  and  much  time  necessarih-  con- 
sumed in  the  proceedings,  large  numbers  of  affidavits  being  furnished  on 
every  occasion,  by  the  defendants. 
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The  act  is  defective,  in  rot  furnishing  a  more  prompt  remedy  than  by 
proceedings  in  equity.  Tlie  value  of  tlie  law  consists  in  its  prompt  enforce- 
ment, and  delay  renders  the  proceedings  instituted  of  very  little  practical 
benefit  to  those  whom  it  was  the  design  of  the  law  to  protect. 

The  Court  expressed  a  firm  purpose  to  maintain  and  to  strictly  enforce 
all  the  provisions  of  the  law  designed  to  secure  the  saiety  and  health  of 
the  persons  employed  in  the  mines. 

This  action  of  the  Court  has  produced  a  most  salutary  effect,  and  hope 
that  the  example  that  has  been  furnished,  that  the  law  is  capable  of  being 
enforced  through  the  aid  of  judicial  process,  will  be  so  thoroughly  accepted 
as  to  seldom  make  it  necessary  for  the  inspector  t  y  resort  to  such  means. 

Ventilation. 

It  is  gratifying  to  be  enabled  to  state  that  there  has  been  a  decided  im- 
provement in  the  ventilation  of  collieries  in  this  district,  during  the  past 
year,  although  not  so  general  as  desirable. 

The  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company  have  erected  two 
new  fans,  and  William  Montelius  one,  as  follows  :  ' 

One  at  Merriam  colliery  ;  diameter,  eighteen  feet ;  Philadelphia  and 
Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company. 

One  at  Preston,  No.  2,  colliery  ;  diameter,  fifteen  feet;  Philadelphia  and 
Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company. 

One  at  Stewartsville  colliery  ;  diameter,  twelve  feet ;  William  Montelius. 

Three  have  been  remodeled,  two  that  had  open  peripheries  were  inclosed, 
and  the  third  improved  by  re-covering  or  inclosing  it. 

Among  the  indispensable  requisites  necessary  to  an  intelligent  working 
of  a  mine,  there  is  not  any  of  such  vital  importance  as  that  of  ventilation, 
nor  are  th^re  any  less  understood.  There  are  many  men  employed  as  in- 
side foremen,  upon  whose  intelligence  and  knowledge  of  this  subject  de- 
pend the  safety  and  life  of  every  person  employed  within  the  mine,  yei 
whose  incompetence  for  the  position  is  only  excelled  by  the  daring  reck- 
lessness in  accepting  its  responsibilities,  "  where  angels  fear  to  tread." 

Operators  or  owners  are  unmindful  of  their  best  interests  when  they  em- 
ploy foremen  that  are  not  fully  competent  for  the  position.  No  matter  how 
good  or  valuable  the  vein  or  seam  of  coal,  if  not  worked  intelligently,  and 
with  a  due  regard  to  safety  and  health  of  miners,  it  must  entail  loss,  and 
decrease  the  profits  that  must  otherwise  accrue. 

The  importance  of  having  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  laws  governing 
ventilation,  the  most  approved  modes  for  the  proper  distribution  of  pure 
air  throughout  the  mine,  in  all  its  working  places,  in  suflflcient  quantity,  is 
a  factor  of  no  little  importance,  when  taking  into  consideration  the  in- 
creased amount  of  labor  that  can  be  performed  in  a  given  time,  the  health 
and  safety  of  those  employed,  and  the  vast  expense  saved  by  exemption 
from  the  consequences  of  impure  or  insufficient  air  in  fatal  or  serious  ac- 
cidents or  injury  to  the  mine  workings  by  explosions  of  gas. 
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When  a  strong  air  current  is  passing  the  face  of  working  places,  earrviug 
off  all  noxious  gases  emitted  by  the  coal,  lamps,  breathing,  and  the  smoke  of 
powder  in  blasting  quickly,  the  miners  are  much  more  able  and  willing  to 
do  a  good  day's  work,  than  they  are  when  working  in  vitiated  air.  In  car- 
r3^ing  off  the  smoke  from  blasts  quickl3',  it  enables  the  miner  to  save  time 
in  the  return  to  his  working  place,  a  greater  degree  of  safety  as  well  as 
prudence  in  the  examination  and  detection  of  loose  and  dangerous  coal,  bad 
or  unsafe  roof,  and  freedom  from  the  many  dangers  existing  in  the  breast 
or  working  place,  when  enveloped  in  clouds  of  smoke. 

Frequently  when  objecting  to  the  insufficioncy  of  air  in  a  mine  to  the 
foreman  or  superintendant,  and  denuinding  improvement,  I  am  met  witli 
the  response,  "  the  miners  do  not  complain  of  bad  air,"  and  this  in  mines 
where  there  was  not  sufficient  air  current  in  the  inlet  or  intake  to  move  the 
anemometer.  It  is  true,  the  men  may  not  or  do  not  complain  to  those  in 
charge  of  the  want  of  sufficient  air  or  the  impurity  existing  in  that  they 
inhale,  for  reasons  well  understood.  But  that  is  not  the  slightest  evidence 
that  the  necessar}^  amount  of  air  is  supplied,  nor  does  it  by  an\'  means  ex- 
onerate the  foreman,  superintendent,  or  operator.  It  is  their  duty  to  sup- 
ply, in  accordance  with  the  ventilation  law,  a  minimum  of  at  least  sixty-six 
cubic  feet  of  pure  air,  well  circulated  to  the  face  of  workings  for  each  per- 
son emploj'ed.  Experience  has  fully  demonstrated  that  the  minimum 
should  not  be  less  than  one  hundred  cubic  feet  per  minute  per  man,  and 
such  is  the  law  in  the  bituminous  regions.  Upon  the  inspector  insisting 
on  a  compliance  with  the  plain  mandator}^  command  of  the  act,  he  is  by 
some  denounced  as  exceeding  -is  duties,  requiring  impossibilities,  or  har- 
rassing  them  in  their  business. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  induce  some  operators  or  managers  to  farnisii 
the  minimum  (piantit}'  of  air  required,  while  others  who  have  an  ample 
quantity'  of  air  entering  the  mine,  do  not  carry  it  forward,  and  properly 
circulate  it  through,  and  to  the  face  of  working  places.  Some  even  have 
gone  so  far  as  to  have  their  workmen  make  affidavits  that  the  mine  did  not 
generate  noxious  or  poisonous  gases,  a  fact  utterly  unknown,  as  it  is  well 
known  that  no  coal  mine  ever  had,  or  ever  will,  have  an  existence  that  does 
not  generate  these  gases  more  or  less,  thus  suborning  perjury  through  fear 
or  ignorance. 

It  is  now  ten  years  since  the  enactment  of  the  ventilation  law,  which  has 
certainly  been  ample  time  to  put  every  colliery  in  the  anthracite  region  in 
good,  safe  condition,  wherever  there  was  a  desire  to  do  so.  To  save  or  cur- 
tail expense,  that  wiaild  more  than  have  repaid  its  outlay,  adequate  means 
in  some  collieries  have  not  been  provided  or  adopted  to  furnish  the  re- 
quired ventilation.  Small  contracted  air-ways  still  exist,  and  continuance 
in  the  attempt  to  furnish  sufficient  air  by  natural  means,  were  utterly  im- 
possible of  accomplishment,  is  adhered  to  by  others. 

Very  littU;  advance  in  knowledge  on  the  part  of  some  operators  and  su- 
perintendents, in  the  improvements  made  in  the  means  of  properly-  venti- 
4  Mine  Rep. 
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lating  mines  has  been  acquired  during  this  period  of  ten  years,  and  much 
less  on  the  part  of  their  foremen,  who  have  immediate  charge  of  the  inside 
working.  This  charge  may  be  considered  too  severe,  yet  it  is  a  truth  that 
cannot  be  successfully  refuted,  as  places  can  be  referred  to  in  my  district, 
where  it  is  applicable. 

I  have  notified  time  and  again  these  delinquent  operators  of  the  positive 
necessity  of  improvement,  and  have  given  them  ample  time  to  comply  with 
the  explicit  demands  of  the  law,  preferring  wherever  possible  to  have  im- 
provements made  without  recourse  to  legal  measures,  and  enforced  stop- 
page of  colliery.  Not  actuated  by  any  motive  or  desire  to  injure  or  harrass 
anj",  but  that  we  may  comply  conscientiously  and  justly  with  the  oath  taken 
when  entering  upon  the  duties  imposed  upon  inspectors,  that  a  reduction 
in  the  fearful  loss  of  life  and  injured  may  be  accomplished,  and  that  the  in- 
calculable benefits  derived  through  the  ventilntion  act  in  the  past,  may  be 
ver}^  largely  increased  in  the  future,  we  shall  insist  upon  a  full  compliance 
with  the  law. 

The  benefits  to  be  gained  from  the  enactment  of  the  ventilation  law  is 
but  yet  in  its  infancy,  if  we  but  only  earnestly,  mutually,  and  intelligently 
assist  each  other  in  carrying  out  its  wise  provisions,  there  can  be  no  reason 
why  operator,  foreman,  miner,  and  inspector  should  not  act  in  harmony 
with  each  other.  It  is  not  the  desire  or  purpose  of  the  inspector  to  demand 
or  enforce  any  unreasonable  compliance  with  the  law.  It  is  much  more 
preferable  that  necessary  and  reasonable  improvements  required  by  the  in- 
spector should  be  met  with  a  corresponding  acquiescence  on  the  part  of 
the  operator,  superintendent,  or  miner,  that  the  expense,  loss,  and  annoy- 
ance entailed  by  having  recourse  to  legal  measures  to  enforce  compliance 
would  be  avoided. 

If  this  is  done,  the  improvements  in  the  working  of  coal  mines  will  be 
made  without  annoyance  or  undue  expense,  the  minimum  of  casualties  will 
soon  be  reached  and  maintained,  the  hazardous  character  of  mining  will,  in 
a  measure,  be  divested  of  many  of  its  terrors,  and,  finally,  a  better  feeling 
exist  between  employer  and  employe. 

In  this  connection  I  desire  to  acknowledge  the  excellent  ventilation  of 
the  collieries  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  the 
Continental  colliery,  operated  by  the  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Company,  and 
Williamstown  colliery,  operated  by  the  Summit  Branch  Coal  Company; 
and  further  acknowledge  the  instn  ctions  to  foremen  of  the  Philadelphia 
and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  by  its  principal  oflicers,  that  all 
reasonable  improvements  required  by  the  inspector  or  demanded  by  the 
law  shall  be  strictly  complied  with. 

Explosions  of  Gas. 

There  were  four  lives  lost  and  fifteen  persons  injured  b}'^  explosions  of 
gas  for  year  1879,  as  against  eleven  lives  lost  and  twelve  persons  injured 
for  year  1878,  being  an  improvement  on  fatal  Jst  of  seven,  loss  on  non- 
fatal of  three,  or  decrease,  on  total  number,  of  four. 
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A  large  percentage  of  these  accidents  were  clearly  attributable  to  neglect 
of  the  most  ordinary  dictates  of  prudence.  A  very  moderate  degree  of 
care  could  have  prevented  their  occurrence. 

The  explosion  of  gas  at  Lykens  Valley  collier}-,  on  May  5,  b}'  which  two 
lives  were  lost,  was  the  result  of  tiie  most  complete  recklessness  on  the 
part  of  the  victims,  and  criminal  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  mine  boss.  The 
latter  had  not  gone  through,  or  made  any  examination  whatever,  of  these 
workings  on  the  morning  of  the  accident,  as  positively  required  by  the 
ventilation  act,  therefore  his  responsibility.  The  fan  boy,  Martin,  and  la- 
borer, Ely,  upon  commencing  work  for  the  day,  neglected  to  provide  them- 
selves with  safety-lamps,  but  retained  their  open  lights.  They  were  en- 
gaged turning  a  fan  to  supply  air  to  a  chute  that  was  being  driven.  Gas 
had  accumulated  in  it  during  the  night,  the  existence  of  which  the}-  knew, 
they,  therefore,  must  have  certainly  known  that  the  air  propelled  from  the 
fan  into  the  chute  would  bring  down  the  gas  upon  them,  and  be  ignited  by 
their  exposed  lights,  j'et  not  the  least  precaution  was  taken  to  prevent  this 
very  evident  result.  They  paid  the  penaltj-  of  their  rashness  with  their 
lives.  The  mine  or  fire  boss  is  morally  as  well  a3  legally  responsible  for 
this  accident,  through  his  utter  disregard  of  the  duties  he  should  have  per- 
tormed,  and  which  are  enjoined  by  the  eighth  section  of  the  ventilation  act. 

The  explosion  on  July  18,  by  which  one  life  was  lost,  and  three  others 
slightl}'  burned,  as,  also,  the  explosion  on  October  2,  by  which  William 
Weaklam,  fire  boss,  lost  his  life,  were  both  attributable  to  inexcusable  care- 
lessness or  supreme  ignorance.  About  the  same  amount  of  prudence  would 
be  shown  by  entering  a  well  stored  powder  magazine,  with  a  naked  fire- 
brand, as  was  here  shown  bj'^  this  fire  boss  in  looking  for  gas  with  an  open 
light,  in  a  mine  where  it  was  Icnown  to  exist;  or,  even  in  the  preceding  ac- 
cident, where  their  lights  were  extinguished  b}'  first  "  rush  "  of  air  and  gas, 
and  then  re-lighting  and  remaining  at  work. 

The  foregoing  examples  show  clearly  the  great  necessit}^  of  amending 
the  ventilation  act  in  such  manner  as  to  secure  competent  and  reliable 
inside  foremen,  the  enactment  of  general  rules  governing  mine  workings, 
inflicting  severe  penalties  for  their  violation,  and  so  plain,  in  respect  to 
accidents  resulting  from  ignorance,  neglect,  recklessness,  or  carelessness, 
that  juries  cannot  mistake  their  meaning  when  sworn  to  try  cases  of  this 
character. 

Falls  of  Coal,  HIate.  Roof,  Aic. 

There  were  twenty-five  lives  lost  from  above  causes,  out  of  a  total  of 
forty-six,  being  fifty-four  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  of  fatal  accidents 
for  the  past  year.  The  number  of  non-fatal  casualties  from  same  causes 
were  twenty-two,  as  against  forty-four  for  the  3'ear  1878,  the  number  of 
lives  lost  in  that  year  being  sixteen,  an  increase  of  nine  deaths,  a  decrease 
of  twenty -two  injured,  or  a  total  decrease  in  fatal  and  non-fatal  of  thirteen. 

Upon  reviewing  the  evidence  taken  at  the  several  inquests,  I  find  that 
forty  per  cent,  of  the  fatal  accidents  in  this  class  could  have  been  avoided, 
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had  thjit  proper  care  and  prudence  been  exercised  in  the  sounding  of  roof, 
dressing  down  loose  coal  after  blasts,  taking  down  dangerous  overhanging 
coal  or  slate,  and  keeping  the  roof  properly  timbered.  There  was  not  an 
exception  in  the  forty  per  cent,  of  above  fatal  accidents,  that  the  miner 
was  not  aware  of  the  dangerous  overhanging  coal  or  slate. 

We  fail  to  find  words  sufficiently  condemnatory  of  this  reckless  disre- 
gard of  life.  It  would  seem  they  were  pre-determined  to  commit  suicide. 
Why  men,  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  sufficient  intelligence  to  dis- 
tinguish between  right  and  wrong,  should  not  use  that  intelligence  in  di- 
recting them  to  be  prudent  and  watchful  in  their  hazardous  employment, 
is  a  problem  of  the  most  difficult  solution.  The  commission  of  suicide  is 
generally  attributed  to  some  species  of  insanity,  but  here  are  men,  pos- 
sessed of  all  their  mental  faculties  unimpaired,  and  with  full  knowledge 
that  the  neglect  of  the  precaution  that  every  miner  is  advised  of,  or  that 
prudence  and  judgment,  which  all  should  exercise  for  their  own  safety  and 
protection,  or  that  of  their  fellow-workmen,  until  too  late,  and  they  are 
brought  out  of  the  ruins  ghastly  victims  of  their  recklessness,  thus  adding 
affliction  to  perhaps  their  already  distressed  families. 

It  is  known  that  men  constantly  exposed  to  danger,  injurj',  of  death,  as 
all  are  in  the  mines,  cecome  so  accustomed  or  inured  to  its  presence,  that 
they  become  careless,  neglecting  that  caution  and  prudence  which  other- 
wise would  not  be  lost  sight  of  or  deferred.  Yet  this  does  not  excuse 
them  from  the  misery,  suffering,  and  loss  they  inflict  upon  their  families, 
or  that  of  others.  The  contraction  of  working  time,  low  wages,  liability 
to  sickness  or  injury,  more  particularly  to  those  engaged  inside  the  mines, 
should  be  an  ever  present  mentor  to  remind  them  that  never,  under  any 
circumstances,  should  they  neglect  any  precaution  or  duty  devolving  upon 
them,  which  involved  health,  safety  or  life.  Inside  foremen  are  in  many 
cases  responsible,  and  with  very  few  exceptions  very  much  to  be  censured 
for  the  occurrence  of  these  accidents,  as  through  neglect  of  due  diligence 
in  the  performance  of  their  duties,  or  through  inexcusable  ignorance,  they 
do  not  make  the  proper  examinations  of  working  places,  to  see  that  miners 
properly  and  safely  secure  them  against  danger.  The  eighth  section  of 
the  mining  law  clearly  sets  forth  their  duties.  The  tenth  section  provides 
penalties  for  neglect  or  refusal  to  perform  the  duties  required,  and  the 
nineteenth  section  holds  the  miners  and  workmen  responsible  for  their 
disobedience,  neglect,  or  refusal  of  orders. 

From  motives  of  compassion,  and  in  consideration  of  injuries  sustained, 
or  the  distress  that  would  be  entailed  upon  dependent  families,  I  have  been 
deterred  from  legally  prosecuting  many  of  these  cases,  which  if  instituted, 
would  in  all  probability  have  ended  in  the  conviction,  fine,  and  imprison- 
ment of  the  parties. 

In  my  last  annual  report,  attention  was  particularly^  directed  to  this 
class  of  accidents,  their  cause,  and  means  of  prevention,  as  also  upon  every 
visit  to,  or  examination  of  mines,  the  liability  to  injurj'  from  these  causes 
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were  set  forth  as  fully,  and  with  as  much  force  as  I  was  capable  of,  depict- 
ing the  dangers  arising  through  neglect  or  carelessness,  and  the  imperative 
duties  devolving  upon  both  bosses  and  workmen,  to  provide  all  precau- 
tionary measures  to  avoid  danger.  That  this  advice  was  unheeded,  is  evi- 
dent by  the  large  number  of  casualties  that  have  occurred  during  the  year. 
Deliberately  ignoring  alike  the  lessons  of  the  past,  the  dictates  of  common 
sense,  and  the  emphatic  protests  of  the  Inspector.  More  effective  measures 
must  be  resorted  to,  to  deter  men  and  bosses  from  careless  or  reckless  ne- 
glect of  their  plain  duties,  the  law  shall  be  hereafter  rigidly  enforced,  when- 
ever and  wlierever  it  is  violated. 

Mine  Cars,  Machinrrv,  and  MisccUaiieoim  AcoideiitH. 

There  were  eight  lives  lost  by  mine  cars,  two  by  machinery,  and  six  from 
miscellaneous  causes  ;  twenty-six  persons  were  injured  by  mine  cars,  four 
by  machinery,  and  twenty-five  from  miscellaneous  causes,  a  total  of  sixteen 
fatal  and  (ifty-five  non-fatal  casualties  from  above  causes,  or  within  a  frac- 
tion of  forty-nine  per  cent,  of  entire  casualties  for  the  3^ear. 

Of  the  above  number  of  lives  lost,  seven  are  attributable  to  want  of 
proper  care,  if  not  worse,  and  could,  with  a  limited  share  of  prudence,  been 
avoided. 

It  is  an  exceedingly  unpleasant  duty  to  re-open  the  wounds  and  harrow 
the  feelings  of  relatives  and  friends  of  those  who  have  "  gone  hence,"  but 
as  a  means  of  prevention  in  the  future  of  similar  accidents,  or  rather  casual- 
ties, we  are  necessitated  to  direct  attention  to  them  that  in  pointing  out 
their  causes,  and  how  easily  avoided,  they  may  possibly  assist  in  deterring 
others  from  committing  like  wrongs,  and  thereby  save  life  or  limb. 

One  of  the  saddest  fatal  occurrences  of  the  year,  and  one  much  com- 
mented upon  at  the  time,  principally  owing  to  the  standing  and  intelligence 
of  the  victims,  together  with  the  manner  in  which  they  lost  their  lives, 
occurred  at  Summit  Branch  colliery,  in  May.  William  Savage,  Lewis  W. 
Snyder,  machinists,  and  James  Parkin,  boiler-maker,  were  required  to  go 
down  in  the  mine  to  repair  some  of  the  machinery.  Two  mine  cars,  coupled 
together,  loaded  with  timlier  and  a  small  boiler,  had  been  parti}'  run  over 
the  "knuckle,"  at  the  head  of  slope,  and  attached  to  lowering  rope,  in 
readiness  to  be  dispatched  to  the  bottom  of  slope.  On  the  opposite  track, 
at  bottom  of  slope,  two  cars,  loaded  with  coal,  were  attached  to  rope,  ready 
to  be  hoisted  as  the  cars  at  top,  loaded  with  timber,  &c.,  were  lowered.  In 
violation  of  the  mine  law,  which  strictly'  forbids  riding  up  or  down  slopes 
or  shafts — on  or  against  loaded  cai's — these  men  got  "aboard."  Upon 
starting  to  lower,  the  cars  ran  rapidly  ab  ut  twenty  yards,  then  brought 
up  suddenly  with  a  jerk,  which  snapped  the  connection  of  cars  to  rope,  and 
they  were  dashed  to  the  bottom  at  a  fearful  speed  and  shattered  against 
the  wall  of  coal.  The  loaded  curs  on  opposite  track  did  not  present  any 
appearance  of  having  been  moved,  showing  conclusively  the  existence  of 
slack  rope  on  the  drum.  The  top  of  sloj^e  above  the  "  knuckle  "  is  some- 
what flat,  one  car  having  only  l)cen  run  over  the  "knuckle,"  the  other  car 
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and  weight  of  rope  between  it  and  drum  in  all  probability  sustaining  it 
until  the  engine  was  started,  thus  leaving  them  ignorant  of  the  existence 
of  this  slack  rope,  yet  not  excusing  them  for  their  direct  violation  of  a 
well-known  law,  and  for  which  they  paid  the  fearful  penalty' — death — each 
leaving  a  widow,  and  together  eighteen  orphans,  to  mourn  their  untimely 
and  sad  taking  off. 

There  is  nothing  that  I  could  write  that  should  impress  more  forcibly 
than  the  recital  of  the  foregoing  occurrence,  upon  workmen  in  and  about 
mines,  the  requisite  obedience  to  law,  enacted  for  their  protection  and 
safety,  as  also  the  inevitable  penalty  attached  to  lax  discipline. 

Among  the  miscellaneous  casualties,  that  of  Charles  Dreshman,  miner, 
aged  twenty-two  years,  working  at  Vaughn  colliery,  which  occurred  No- 
vember 5,  presents  a  very  singular  case,  a  description  of  which  will  be 
found  in  the  list  of  persons  injured  resulting  in  death.  No  injuries  were 
found  upon  his  person,  nor  anything  to  account  for  his  death,  other  than 
that  of  the  supposition  that  he  was  frightened  to  death. 
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Recipitulaiion  and  Cla^'tilloatioa  of  Fatal  Accidents  for  year  ending  neceinlter  .'II,  IH79. 

Explosion  of  fire-damp,  C.  IP  gas, 2 

Falls  of  coal,  slate,  rock,  &e., 22 

Mine  cars, 5 

Machineiy,      2 

Startin!^  battery, I 

Miscellaneous, 3 

Total 35 

Recapitulation  and  Olafixillcalion  of  Accidents  rewultinj;  in  Death  lor  year  ending  December  31, 

187». 

Explosion  of  fire-damp,  C.  II ^  gas, 2 

Falls  of  coal,  slate,  rock,  &c., 3 

Mine  ears, 3 

Explosion  of  powder, 1 

Miscellaneous, 2 

Total,       11 

Recapitiilatioo  and  Classillcation  or  ^on-fatal  Accidenta  for  year  ending  December  .11,  1879. 

Explosion  of  fire-damp,  C.  H^  gas, 15 

Explosion  of  powder  and  blasts, 11 

Falls  of  coal,  slate,  rock,  &c., 22 

Mine  cars, 26 

Machinery', 4 

Mules, ...  2 

Miscellaneous, 23 

Total, 103 


Statement  for  Five  Years  of  Casualties,  tiieir  Ratio  to  Cual  Mined,  \ufnber  of  Employees,  dec. 


Years. 


1875,  

1876 

1877,   

1878,   

1879,  .       ... 

Total,  .  .  . 
Average, 


39i 


106 
61 
66 
128 
103 


9,58.'> 
10,652 
10,867 
11,106 
11,094 


sa 


8,348,726 

3,208,306 
:J,  471, .562 
3,070,218.14 
3,816,122.16 


«  eg 

as 


66.5 
108.6 
115.5 
&3.4 
74.6 


464         660  '  53,294    lfi,9l4,935.10 


92x       132     10,659     3,382,987.02 


428;6 


?J 


o  OS 


88,124 
t6,711 
123,984 
65,323.16 
82,959.04 


447,102 


89,420.08 


«  =  £ 

=  c  * 
O  »  A 


81.591.15 
52,595.03 
52,  .599. 07 
2:1,986.10 
37,049.14 


^2^. 

=•0^ 


23,225 

32,737.16 

36,931.10 

17,544.02 

2.5,611.11 


197,822.09  I     136,049.19 


9,564.10  I      27,210 
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Reports  op  the  Inspectors  op  Mines,  [No.  8, 

Report  or  Ventilation,  Employees,  Coai  Mined,  Days 


COLLIKKIKS 


Mount  Carmel  shaft, 
Bast,        ■  • 
West  Brookside, 
Bear  Valley,    . 
Burnsicle,  .  .  . 
George  Pales, 
Helfenstine,    . 
Keystone,     .  -. 
Locust  Run,    . 
Merriam,   .  .  . 
Locust  Spring, 

Potls, 

North  Ashland, 
Preston,  No.  2, 
Preston,  No.  3, 
Tunnel,   .... 
North  Franklin,  Nos 
Reliance,   . 
Big  Mountain 
Excelsior, 
Enterprise,  . 
Locust  Gap, 
Franklin,  .  . 
Henry  Clay,  No 
Peerless,    .  .  . 
Sterling,    .  . 
Royal  Oak,   .  . 
Ben  Franklin, 
Monitor,     .  .  . 
Cameron,  .  .  . 
Luke  Fidler,   . 
Short  Mountain 
Summit  Branch 
Pennsylvania, 
Lancaster,    .  . 
Black  Diamond 
Ceutralia,  .   .  . 
Hazel  Dell,  .   . 
Lilley,     .... 
Stewartsville, 
Big  Mine  Run, 
Continental,    . 
Buck  Ridge,    . 
Big  Run  Gap, 
Glen  City,     .   . 

Glen, 

Kline,  ... 

Big  Mountain,  No 

Vaughn, 

Little  Mine  Run, 

Carson,      .... 

Montana,   .... 

Gensil, 

Franklin,  No.  2, 
Greenback,  .   . 
West  Rausch  Gap, 
Ashland  estate, 

Monroe, 

Bear  City,     .   .   • 

Germantown,    . 

Brentzil, 

West  Hazel  Dell, 

Centralia  out-orop 

Packer, 


Operators. 


Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Co., 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

^0. 

do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do; 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


Patterson,  Llewellyn  &  Co., 

C.  W.  Kingsley,  

Thomas  Baumgardner,     

Graeber  &  Shepp, 

A.  A.  Heim, 

Langdon&Co.,  .  .      .   .  

John  Cruiksliank, 

Kendrick  &  Co., 

Tillett  &  Son, 

Baumgardner  <fc  Co., 

G.  W.  Johns  &  Bro., 

Mining  and  Mineral  Company, 

do.  do.  

Lykens  Valley  and  Short  Mountain  Coal  Co., 

Summit  Branch  Coal  Company, 

M.  and  M.  Company, 

Smith  &  Kelser, 

William  Scliwenk  &  Co.,     

G.  M.  Prevost, 

George  Troutman, 

do.  

William  Montelius, 

J.  Taylor  &  Co., 

J.  T.  Audenried  &  Co.,     

May  Audenried  &  Co., 

James  Fennel, 

J.  A.  Lesee, 

Bryson  &  McBriarty, 

J.  L.  Kline,   .   . 

Northumberland  Coal  Company, 

D.  Vaughn  &  Co., " 

Peiffer  &  Geraght}',     

Philip  Goodwill  &  Co., 

Miller,  Rupp  &  Beaver, 

Pulaski  Gensil, 

S.  S.  Bickel, 

Gorman  &  Toudy, 

W.  H.  Yohe,     

A.  Bancroft, 

A.  H.  Church, 

Frank  K.  Martz, 

E.  H.  Herb,       

Brentzil  &  Cleaver, 

William  Piffer, 

Jones  &  Sykes, 

D.  J.  Lewis, 


3 

178 

5 

106 

3 

196 

2 

70 

98 

26 

2 

7 

3,f25 
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Worked,  vVc,  for  vear  ending:  Oeceiiilipr  .'II,  1879. 
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37 

68 
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236 

35 
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9 

5 

134 

13 

45 

102 
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29 

1 
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245 

13 

8 

152  ! 

14 

49 

90 

153 

305 

42 

1,270 

243 

12 

9 

158 

8 

40 

79 

127 

285 

32 

1 

825 

249 

12 

6 

76  1 

16 

39 

77 

132 

208 

4 

123 

159 

14 

5 

142 

13 

38 

78 

127 

2«9 

30 

2,400 

193 

9 

6 

169 

12 

46 

128 

186 

3.55 

26 

2,600 

176 

20 

14 

236 

10 

30 

60 

100 

336 

62 

4,000 

268i 
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4 

88 
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21 

62 
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28 

1.717 

206i 

17 

1 

166 

11 

22 

54 

87 

1     253 

30 

ti 

2,401 

248i 
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26 
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115 
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233 
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30 
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261 

11 
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143 
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ti 

8,357 
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3 

222 

8 

28 

86 

122 

344 

52 

2,751 

220 

34 

34 

444 

51 

83 

109 

243 

6i)7 

111 

ti 

2,612 

251} 

52 

25 

513 

14 

65 

153 

232 

745 

97 

2,543 

247i 

5 

3 

97 

12 

28 

40 

80 

177 

18 

588 

97i 

3 

33 

3 

3 

13 

19 

52 

8 
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1 

22 

2 

5 

11 

18 

40 

5 

811 

125.7 

8 

2 

112  I 

5 

14 

64 

83 

195 

40 

500 
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40 
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7 

32 

43 

83 

8 

331 

143 

7 
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1 
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1 

18 

2 
59 
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85 

11 
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3 
14 

100 
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122 
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2 
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8 

13 

147 

8 

30 

86 

124 

271 

28 
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158i 

8 

4 
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10 

37 

70 

117 

265 

18 

1 

2,438 

2IU 

6 

127 
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13 

55 

74 

201 

28 

900 

206 

2 

11 

1 

3 

1 

5 

16 

5 

75 

170 

2 

1 

44 

5 

17 

37 

59 

103 

10 

544 

185.6 

2 
3 
6 

2 
1 
2 

1 

3 

1 
2 

5 
4 
8 

1 
2 

1 

1 

1 

7 

2 

2 
"  ■  '  82 

9 
•2 
74 

1 
6 

96 
247 

240 

1 

42 

4 

8 

20 

104 

•3 
4 

2 

1 

3 

8 

2 

31 

4 

13 

14 

81 

62 

5 

200 

177 

6 

59 

7 

14 

89 

60 

119 

16 



419 

lis 

1 

4  ; 

2 

2 

6 
•5 
89 

1 
4 

•  • 

36 
395 

267 

2 

34 

14 

18 

23 

55 

70 

1 

8 

2 

2 

5 

2 

10 

100 

Ij 

.... 

1 

.... 



1 

1      2 

•66 

•5 

•2 

11 

1 
8 

4 
12 

85 

1 

....  1  ...  . 

1 

6 

1 

1 

4 

6 

10 

6,453 

4,560 

11,094 

1,346 

201  ^ 

1 

'  Marked  thus  the  employees  are  not  classified  nor  Included  In  Inside  and  outside  totals. 
t  Outside.  %  Not  working. 
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COLLIEKIES. 


Mount  Carmel  shaft, 

Bast,   .   .      

West  Brookside,    .  . 


Bear  Valley,     .  . 
Burnside,    . 
George  Fales,  . 
Helfenstine,  .  . 
Keystone,   .  .  . 
Locust  Run,  .  . 
Merriani,     .   .  . 
Locust  Spring, 
Potts,     .   . 
North  A-shland, 
Preston,  No.  2, 
Preston,  No.  3, 


Tunnel, 


North  Franklin,  Nos.  1  and  2, 

Reliance, 

Big  Mountain,     


Excelsior,   . 
Enterprise, 

Locust  Gap, 


Franklin, 

Henry  Clay,  No.  1, 


Peerless, 
Sterling, 


Royal  Oak,  . 
Ben  Franklin, 
Monitor,  .  .  . 


Luke  Fidler, 


Short  Mountain, 
Summit  Branch, 

Pennsylvania,     . 


Centralia,   . 

Hazel  Dell, 
Lilley,   .  .  . 


VENTILATION. 


Lancaster, Natural 

Black  Diamond, 12 


18 
15 
2-18 
16 
14 
12 
Natural. 


18 


18 
12 
16 
12 
15 

2—15 
16 

3-13 
14 
18 
10 
12 
12 


Natural. 
12 


Natural. 
12 


Natural. 
12 


Natural, 
do. 
12 

2—12 
14 


2—14 

14 

1—14 

2-12 

12 

12 


Natural, 
do. 


110 

2.5 

80 

1 

90 

1.6 

50 

.4 

87 

2.6 

1.8&1.7 
.8&.6 


Ex.  Doc]  Reports  of  the  Inspectors  of  Mines. 

Mined,  Daya  Worked,  dice. — Continued. 
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Collieries. 


Stewartsvllle,  . 
Big  Mine  Run, 

Continental,     . 
Buck  Ridge,  ,  . 


Big  Run  Gap, 
Glen  City,   .  . 


Glen,      

Kline, 

Big  Mountain,  No.  2, 

Vauglin,  

Little  Mine  Run,   .   .  . 
Carson, 


Montana,    .  . 

Gensil, 

Franklin,  No.  2, 
Greenback,    .  .  . 


West  Rausch  Gap, 
Ashland  estate,  .  . 
Monroe, 


Bear  City, 

Germantown,  .  .  . 
Brentzil,               .  .  , 
West  Hazel  Dell, 
Centralia  out-crop. 
Packer, 


2-12 
16 
12 


Natural, 
do. 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

do. 
do. 


Natural, 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
AbaBKioned 


VENTILATION . 


120 
90 
100 


5,550 
14,000 

15,354 
12,000 


15,540 


10,000 


Ex.  Doc]  Reports  of  the  Inspectors  of  Mines. 

.\Iined,  DnvH  Worked,  t.V<-.— (Jontiniied. 
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LUZERNE  AND  CARBON  COUNTIES, 

MIDDLE  DISTRICT. 


Office  of  Inspector  of  Coal  Mines, 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  April  30,  1880. 
His  Excellenc}^  Henry  M.  Hoyt, 

Governor  of  the  Gommonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  : 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  this  my  annual  report  as  inspector  of 
coal  mines  for  the  Wilkes-Barre  or  Middle  District  of  Lvizerne  and  Carbon 
counties,  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1879. 

Before  another  annual  report  be  due,  my  present  term  of  office  will  have 
expired — my  second  or  present  commission  having  been  dated  or  issued 
19th  day  of  July,  1875  ;  hence  my  term  will  expire  18th  day  of  July,  1880. 

The  present  report  contains  a  fearful  list  of  mine  casualties,  both  fatal 
and  non-fatal,  and  I  am  sorry  to  have  occasion  to  report  a  large  increase 
in  the  number  of  killed  and  maimed  during  the  year  over  that  of  the 
few  latter  years. 

The  great  increase  was  produced  by  various  causes,  such  as  a  greater 
number  of  persons  employed,  greater  number  of  days  of  labor  perfoi'med, 
hence  greater  time  incurred  in  the  danger,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  an 
increase  in  the  casualties.  But  the  change  in  the  ratio  of  tons  per  life  lost 
is  not  thus  accounted  for,  3-et  those  flvictuations  up  and  down  must  be  ex- 
pected and  cannot  be  avoided,  as  one  case  where  a  large  number  of  per- 
sons are  included  so  greatly  change  the  ratios.  The  production  has  been 
greater  than  at  any  previous  period,  from  this  district,  having  worked  a 
larger  number  of  daj's  and  employed  a  larger  number  of  persons  than  for 
some  years  before,  if  ever.  During  1878,  13,045  were  employed,  and  aver- 
aged only  139.62  da^^s,  with  a  production  of  4,082,372,  and  36  lives  lost, 
averaging  113,399  tons  produced  per  life  lost.  In  the  year  1879,  we  em- 
ployed 15,582,  whose  average  time  of  work  was  204  days,  showing  an  in- 
crease of  46.18  per  cent,  in  time  worked,  and  the  production  was  6,310,256 
tons,  averaging  to  the  65  lives  lost  97,080  tons  per  life  lost.  The  report 
treats  upon  the  causes  of  these  accidents,  and  recommends  that  managers 
be  required  to  pass  a  rigid  examination  and  be  in  possession  of  certificates 
of  competency  ;  as  also  other  subordinate  officers,  &c. 


Ex.  Doc]  Reports  of  the  Inspectors  of  Mines.  13 

There  are  several  tables  relating  to  fans,  time  worked,  &c. ;  rules  for  the 
government  of  benefit  associations  at  our  mines,  hospitals,  &c. ;  education 
of  our  mining  youths;  also,  drawings  of  hand  boring  machines,  patented 
b}^  the  respective  parties  ;  l)esides  the  usual  tables  of  accidents. 

Number  of  lives  lost  during  the  year,  65;  injured  seriousl}',  185;  wid- 
ows, 38  ;  and  orphans,  140. 

Very  respectfully  submitted, 

T.  M.  WILLIAMS. 

Inspector  of  Goal  Mines. 


steam  Boilers. 

For  one  year  more  we  have  been  blessed,  in  not  having  been  visited  by 
boiler  explosion  catastrophes.  Yet  I  cannot  fail  to  call  attention  to  what 
appears  to  me  as  imminent  danger.  That  is  our  present  system  of  steam 
boiler  inspection,  which  is  little  better  than  a  farce,  in  comparison  to  what 
it  ought  to  be. 

Coal  I'rodiiciion  for  1S7W. 

The  following  are  the  items  of  data  relating  to  our  coal  production  in 
this  district  during  the  year  last  past : 

Coals  sent  to  market,  in  tons  of  2,240  pounds,  5,*^3I,691 ;  coals  sold  as 
local  sales,  and  consumed  around  the  mines  in  generating  steam,  &c.,  par- 
tially estimated,  378,615  tons;  total  amount  of  coal  mined,  in  tons  of  2,240 
pounds,  6,310,256  tons,  including  the  item  of  213,618  tons,  estimated,  and 
added  to  the  returns  for  local  sales  and  consumption,  wliere  returns  were 
not  made  in  full,  on  the  basis  of  six  per  cent,  of  the  said  returns. 

(^aHuallien,  Widowfi,  and  Orphans. 

Number  of  lives  lost  during  the  j'ear, 65 

Number  of  persons  seriously  injured, 185 

Total, 251 

Widows, 38 

Orphans, 140 
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TABLE  yo.  I.— Exhibits  number  of  coal  breakers,  steam  boilers,  mules  inside  and  outside,  actual 
of  days  worked  by  total  employees,  coal  returns  per  colliery  ;  also,  tonnages  per 


Name  of  Colliery. 


Salem,  Shickshinuy 

No.  1  Breaker,  Nanticoke, 

No.  2  Breaker,  Nanticoke,     

No.  3  Breaker,  Nanticoke,     .•  •  •  • 

"Warrior  Run, '.   .  .  . 

Franklin  Coal  Company,     

Hillman, 

Maltby, 

Hutchison,  . 

East  Boston,  . 

No.  1  Breaker,  Kingston  Coal  Company, 

No.  2  Breaker,  Kingston  Coal  Company, 

Chauucey,  

Boston,  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  Railroad  Co.,  . 
Avondale,  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  Railroad  Co., 

Enterprise,     

Wyoming 

Forty  Fort, 

R.  S.  Pool,     

Red  Ash  Coal  Company,  

Dodson,  Plymouth  Coal  Company, 

Henry,  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Company,     

Mldvale,  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Company, 

Prospect   Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Company,        

Mineral  Spring,  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Company, 

Exeter,  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Company,  

Mill  Creek,  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Company, 

Pine  Ridge,  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Company 

Laurel  Run,  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Company, 

Baltimore  Slope,  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Company,  .  .  . 
Baltimore  Tunnel,  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Company,  . 
Plymouth,  No.  2,  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Company,  .  . 
Plymouth,  No.  3,  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Company,  .  . 
Plymouth,  No.  4,  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Company,  .  . 
Plymouth,  No.  5,  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Company,  .  . 
Wanamle,  No.  1,  Lehigh  and  Wilkes-Barre  Coal  Company,  . 
Wanamie,  No.  2,  Lehigh  and  Wllkes-Barre  Coal  Company,  . 
Sugar  Notch  Shaft,  Lehigh  and  Wllkes-Barre  Coal  Company, 
Sugar  Notch  Slope,  Lehigh  and  Wilkes-Barre  Coal  Company, 
Hartford,  Lehigh  and  Wilkes-Barre  Coal  Company,  .  .  .  . 
Audenrled,  Lehigh  and  Wilkes-Barre  Coal  Company,  .  .  .  . 
Empire,  No.  4  Shaft,  Lehigh  and  Wilkes-Barre  Coal  Co.,  .  .  . 
Diamond  Shaft,  Lehigh  and  Wilkes-Barre  Coal  Company,    .   . 

Lance,  Lehigh  and  Wilkes-Barre  Coal  Company, 

Nottingham,  Lehigh  and  Wilkes-Barre  Coal  Company,  .  .  . 
Washington,  Lehigh  and  Wilkes-Barre  Coal  Company,        .  . 

EUenwold  Shaft, 

WaddelPs  Drifts,      


Totals, 


NuMEKK  or  Mules 

IN  USE. 


1,541 


40 

73 
209 
74 
74 
75 
30 
56 
65 


12 
40 
25 
65 
40 
120 
55 
120 
100 
45 
74 
50 
70 
95 

54 

71 


118 
120 
175 
125 
101 
185 
102 

90 
230 

95 
8 

28 

3,697 


Rem  AUKS.— Those  lines  marked  thus  t  are  only  estimated  ;  those  t  are  not  used  in  the  calculations, 
and  *  indicate  averages. 

The  following  coal  breakers  were  not  In  operation  during  the  year  ;  Wanamie,  No.  1,  Mocan- 
acqua,  Jersey,  Young's  Slope,  Jersey,  No.  2,  Hollenback  Shaft,  No.  3,  Delaware  and  Hudson, 
Plymouth,  Empire,  No.  2,  and  EUenwold  Shaft.     No.  3  Hollenback  Slope  had  no  oreaker  for  sev- 
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coal  cutters  or  miners,  men  and  hoys  employed  inside  and  outside,  total  employees,  total  number 
I  breaker,  per  miner,  and  per  employee  per  day,  in  the  Wilkes-Barre  District,  during  WJ : 


NUMHCn  OK    WOUKMEN 

Employed. 


Coal  Produced  i'ek 
Day. 


175.43 
635.96 
1,390.89 
54'l.60 
553.40 
884.63 
216.34 
305.74 
439.26 

sei.u 

638.38 
1,170.88 


541.28 
670.69 


4.38 
8.70 
6.65 
7.  .35 
7.48 
11.28 
7.21 
5.45 
6.33 
9.85 
10.13 
17.11 


566.16 

9.43 

708.69 

8.64 

526.31 

7.01 

790.23 

8.95 

434.09 

5.42 

102.45 

8.63 

200.00 

5.00 

22S.13 

15.79 

550.00 

8.46 

2».8i 

.5.71 

1,104.17 

9.20 

450.81 

8.20 

1,040.60 

8.67 

8.SS.87 

8.88 

572.  .•«0 

10.16 

663.33 

8.30 

583.50 

11.72 

776.60 

11.09 

423.00 

4.45 

t 

10.02 
9.58 


747.04 

697.07 

928.02 

96.5.65 

945.75 
1,381.77 

904.17 

645.80 
1,5*3.00 

692.50 
Not  sliip  plntt. 

221.09         7.89 


6.33 
5.80 
5.40 
7.75 
9.42 
7.46 
8.87 
7.U 
6.70 
7.3:J 


H 


S^88S 


»665.00 


•8.28 


i.a5 

1.87 
1.55 
1.92 
2.03 
1.99 
2.02 
1.45 
1.63 
2.09 
2.68 


2.13 
2. 86 
1.79 
2.00 
1.74 
1.73 
1.52 
1.92 
1.98 
1.24 
2.05 
2.00 
2.80 
1.99 
2.48 
2.11 
2.27 
2.37 
1.20 

Idle. 
2.20 
2.01 

Idle. 
1.89 
1.29 
1.60 
1.65 
2.73 
1.66 
1.79 
2.09 
1.90 
2.30 

2.32 

•1.99 


eral  years.  Breakers  burned  down  :  Espy,  Gaylor<I,  and  Andenreld.  Both  the  latter  are  being  re- 
built, but  only  Audenreld  Is  lu-re  Included.  New  breaker.  No,  4,  Is  bulldiu);  at  Nantleoke  anil 
Gaylord.  Breiikers  to  a<id  to  above  list  5,  and  sleani  boilers,  127.  foal  shipped  and  mined,  ini-lud- 
ln>f  213,618  tons  added  to  returns  for  home  consumption,  local  sales,  Jtc,  &c.,  at  the  rate  of  6  per 
eent.— Total,  6,3  0,256  tous. 
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35 

II 

Total. 

Number  of  actual  miners  employed, 

Number  of  men  employed,  including  miners,  .   .   . 

3,697 

8,886 
1,676 

2,322 
2,698 

11,208 

Number  of  boys  employed, 

4,374 

Total  employes,       

10,562 

5,020 

15,582 

.    .   .   . 

Conditions  of  the  Collieries  generally,  and  their  Management. 

The  present  condition  of  most  of  our  mines  in  this  district  is  satisfactory, 
although  there  are  yet  a  few  lagging  behind  for  various  reasons.  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  our  present  system  of  management  is  blamable  for  most 
of  the  complaints  that  now  exist  in  these  mines  not  up  to  a  fair  standard. 
Mining  is  conducted  on  a  different  scale  to  what  it  was  a  dozen  j^ears  ago,  the 
mines  being  more  difficult  to  handle,  as  thej^  are  many  times  more  danger- 
ous, being  so  much  deeper  and  more  extensive.  More  work  is  being  done 
in  a  month  now  than  was  done  in  six  months  a  few  years  ago.  The  present 
vetical  depth  of  workings  is  from  five  hundred  to  nine  hundred  feet,  when 
there  were  only  a  few  workings  below  water-level  say  ten  years  ago.  Then 
they  employed  fifty  or  one  hundred  hands ;  now  many  have  as  high  as 
three  himdred  to  six  hundred  and  fifty  hands  employed  inside  the  mines, 
exclusive  of  about  twenty  to  fifty  per  cent  employed  as  outside  hands,  em- 
ploying as  high  as  eight  hundred  and  fifty  hands  at  a  colliery.  Then  no 
fire  damp  was  met  with  in  our  mines,  except  it  be  a  very  rare  case ;  now 
it  is  a  rare  thing  to  find  a  colliery  without  having  it  in  large  quantities. 
Then  natural  ventilation,  small  furnaces,  steam  jets,  or  exhausts  were  the 
principal  measures  employed  as  ventilation,  with  a  few  fans  of  very  small 
dimensions ;  now  each  colliery  is  provided  with  from  one  to  three  or  four 
fan  ventilators,  varying  in  diameters  from  fifteen  to  thirty-five  feet  re- 
spectively— the  Prospect  colliery  having  three  fans,  one  twenty  feet  and 
two  thirty  feet  each  in  diameter.  Exeter  colliery  has  two  fans,  one  twenty 
feet  and  one  twenty-one  feet  diameter.  The  Diamond  colliery  has  two  fans, 
one  twenty  feet  and  one  twent^^-four  feet  diameter,  and  an  arrangement 
whereby  to  connect  the  fan  erected  to  ventilate  the  Hollenback  shafts, 
which  is  thirty -five  feet  diameter.  The  Empire  colliery  has  four  fans,  one 
fifteen  feet  diameter  at  the  No.  5  slope ;  one  fifteen  feet  diameter  at  the  old 
No.  1  slope,  connected  to  Nos.  4  and  5  slopes;  and  tAO  on  the  Hillman 
seam,  one  fifteen  feet  and  one  twenty  feet  diameter.  Mill  Creek  colliery 
has  two  fans  connected  or  running  on  the  same  shaft,  ten  feet  diameter 
each,  and  one  fan  twenty  feet  diameter;  the  latter  assists  in  ventilating  one 
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section  of  Pine  Ridge  colliery-  Wyoming  colliery  has  two  fans,  one 
iifteen  feet  diameter  and  one  twenty-live  feet  diameter ;  the  former  is,  or- 
dinarilj'^,  being  used  in  exhausting  dust  from  the  coal-breaker,  but  may,  at 
any  tim  :,  be  used  in  an  emergency  to  substitute  the  other  fan.  There  are 
two  fans  at  No.  5,  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Company,  Phmouth,  one 
sixteen  feet  diameter  and  one  twenty  feet  diameter.  Nottingham  and 
Washington  collieries  have  tlirce  fans  between  them,  one  fifteen  feet  diam- 
eter and  two  twenty-four  feet  diameter  each.  At  Avondale  colliery  tliere 
are  two  fans,  each  twelve  feet  diameter.  Also,  there  are  two  fans  at  No.r 
2  slope,  Nanticoke,  each  twenty  feet  diameter ;  and  at  the  Kingston  Coal 
Company's  Nos.  1  and  2,  they  have  three  fans,  one  twelve  feet,  one  twenty- 
one  feet,  and  one  twenty-five  feet  diamete*  There  is  but  one  colliery  in 
the  district  not  having  one  or  more  fans,  which  is  the  Waddell  or  Ellen- 
wold  drifts,  operated  at  present  by  Honorable  Thomas  Waddell  and  F.  T. 
Walters  &  Co.,  except  the  Chauncey  old  mine,  which  is  about  being  aban- 
doned. 

In  view  of  the  great  change  suggested  in  the  above  as  having  taken 
place  in  our  mining  operations,  it  is  highly  necessary  that  our  mine  otiicers, 
from  file  lowest  to  the  highest,  improve  in  their  administrative,  as  well  as 
executive,  abilities.  To  cope  successfully  with  the  difficulties  and  dangers 
of  our  prescjit  mining,  it  requires  considerable  more  skill,  tact,  and  general 
knowledge  than  it  formerly  did,  and  this  cannot  be  liad  without  some  prac- 
tice and  theory  blended  together.  No  one  person  is  supposed  to  know 
everything  about  mining  more  than  it  would  be  in  any  other  branch  of  bus- 
iness. Hence,  we  should  stud}^  out  what  others  have  done,  and  how  it  was 
done.  This  maj^  be  learned  in  various  ways,  which  I  need  not  here  refer 
to.  I  will  here  insert  an  abstract  of  the  mining  laAv  adopted,  in  England, 
in  1872,  relating  to  management  of  mines. 

I  am  fully  convinced  that  such  an  enactment  bj'  legislation  is  much 
needed  here,  and,  further,  am  just  as  confident  that  it  must  be  had  in  this 
or  some  other  form,  within  a  short  period,  and  I  should  say  the  sooner  the 
better  for  all  parties  interested.  The  law  is  titled  "  the  coal  mines  regula- 
tion act,  1872,"  being  the  act  regulating  mines  of  coal,  stratified  iron-stone, 
shale,  and  firecla^^  • 

Cerliflrated  Mnnn^er*. 

"  Section  26.  Every  mine  to  which  this  act  applies  shall  be  under  the 
control  and  daily  supervision  of  a  manager,  and  the  owner  and  agent  of 
every  such  mine  shall  nominate  himself  or  some  other  person  (not  being  a 
contractor  for  getting  the  mineral  in  such  mine,  or  a  person  in  the  emplov 
of  such  contractor)  to  be  the  manager  of  such  mine,  and  shall  send  written 
notice  to  the  inspector  of  the  district  of  the  name  and  address  of  such  man- 
ager. 

"A  person  sliall  not  be  qualified  to  be  a  manager  of  a  mine  to  which  this 
act  applies,  unless  he  is,  for  the  time  being,  registered  as  the  liolder  of  a 
certificate  under  this  act. 
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"  If  any  mine  to  which  this  act  applies  is  worked  for  more  than  fourteen 
days  without  there  being  such  a  manager  for  that  mine  as  is  required  by 
this  section,  the  owner  and  agent  of  such  mine  shall  each  be  liable  to  a  pen- 
alty not  exceeding  fifty  pounds,  and  to  a  further  penalty  not  exceeding  ten 
pounds  for  every  day  which  such  mine  is  so  worked  :  Provided,  That  (a) 
the  owner  of  such  mine  shall  not  be  liable  to  any  such  penalty,  if  he  prove 
that  he  had  taken  all  reasonable  means,  by  the  enforcement  of  this  section, 
to  prevent  the  mine  being  worked  in  contravention  of  this  section. 

"  (6)  If  for  any  reasonable  cause  there  is,  for  the  time  being,  no  manager 
of  a  mine  qualified  as  required  b}^  this  section,  the  owner  or  agent  of  such 
mine  ma}^  appoint  any  competent  person  not  holding  a  certificate  under  this 
act,  to  be  manager,  for  a  period  not  exceeding  two  months,  or  such  longer 
period  as  may  elapse  before  such  pei'son  has  an  opportunity  of  obtaining, 
by  examination,  a  certificate  under  this  act,  and  shall  send  to  the  inspector 
of  the  district  a  written  notice  of  the  name  and  address  of  such  manager, 
and  of  the  reason  of  his  appointment ;  and 

"  (c)  A  mine  in  which  less  than  thirty  persons  are  ordinarily  employed 
below  ground,  or  of  which  the  average  daily  out-put  does  n  t  exceed  twenty- 
five  tons,  shall  be  exempt  from  the  provisions  of  this  section,  unless  the  in- 
spector of  the  district,  by  notice,  in  writing,  served  on  the  owner  or  agent 
of  such  mine,  requires  the  same  to  be  under  the  control  of  a  manager. 

"  Section  27.  For  the  purpose  of  granting,  in  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  to  be  from  time  to  time  defined  by  an  order,  in  writing,  made  by 
the  Secretary  of  State,  certificates  of  competency  to  managers  of  mines  for 
the  purpose  of  this  act,  examiners  shall  be  appointed  by  a  board,  consti- 
tuted as  hereinafter  mentioned.  A  Secretary  of  State  may,  from  time  to 
time,  appoint,  remove,  re-appoint  fit  persons  to  form  such  board  as  follows, 
namely:  Three  persons,  being  owners  of  mines,  to  which  this  act  applies  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  three  persons  employed  in  or  about  a  mine  to 
which  this  act  applies  in  the  said  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  not  being 
owners,  agents,  or  managers  of  a  mine,  and  three  persons  practicing  as 
mining  engineers,  agents,  or  managers  of  mines,  or  coal  viewers  in  the  said 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  one  inspector  under  this  act ;  the  persons 
so  appointed  shall,  during  the  pleasure  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  form  the 
board,  for  the  purpose  of  the  said  examinations  in  the  said  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom." 

Section  twenty-eight  gives  the  power  of  the  board  for  appointing  exam- 
iners ;  section  twent^^-nine  gives  regulations  by  Secretary  of  State  as  to 
examinations,  such  as  rules,  number,  and  I'emuneration  of  examiners,  and 
the  fees  to  be  paid  by  applicants — which  is  £2.  Section  thirty  relates  to 
granting  certificates  to  applicants  on  passing  a  satisfactory  examination  ; 
having  proven  their  sobriety,  experience,  ability,  and  general  good  con- 
duct, then  thej^  are  to  receive  a  certificate  of  competency.  Section  thirty- 
one  describes  the  manner  in  which  the  change  takes  place  from  the  old  to  the 
new  order  of  things,  such  as  granting  a  certificate  of  service  to  any  one 
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who  was  acting  as  manager  either  before  the  passage  of  the  said  act,  and 
has  since  that  day  acted,  or  that  he  has,  at  any  time  witliin  live  years 
before  the  passage  of  tlie  said  act,  for  a  period  of  twelve  months,  acted  in 
the  capacity  of  a  manager  of  a  mine,  &c. 

Section  thirty-two  provides  for  an  inquiry  into  the  competency  of  a  person 
holding  a  certificiite  of  management  after  charges  have  been  made  of  in- 
competency or  gross  negligence,  or  a  conviction  for  any  offense  under  the 
act,  then  the  court  has  power  to  cancel  or  suspend  the  certificate  of  any 
person  holding  the  same ;  as  well  as  for  the  renewing  or  restoring  of  any 
certificates  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  of  any  which  has  been  taken  away. 

There  are  some  further  details  given  in  the  act  relating  to  the  working 
of  the  same ;  but  the  above  is  sufficient  to  indicate  the  drift  of  the  said 
law,  and  its  operations  relating  to  mine  management.  In  the  English  in- 
spectors' reports  for  1878  there  are  reports  of  several  managers  liaving 
been  put  on  trial  under  this  law,  and  in  some  instances  their  certificate  was 
withheld,  suspended,  or  canceled,  as  the  court  decided. 

Under  our  mining  law  of  1870,  it  is  required  that  there  be  employed,  by 
the  owner  or  agent  in  charge  of  every  coal  mine  or  colliery,  a  competent 
and  practical  inside  overseer,  to  be  called  mining  boss,  &c.,  but  there  is  no 
way  wheieb}'  the  competency  of  the  said  mining  boss  is  required  to  be 
tested,  either  before  or  after  his  appointment ;  neither  is  there  any  method 
to  prove  his  incompetency  and  to  have  him  removed  from  office,  no  matter 
how  deficient  he  ma}'  be  found  by  the  inspector,  or  that  he  should  be  pro- 
nounced grossly  negligent,  or  found  guilty  of  any  other  violation  under 
the  law,  by  coroner's  jury  or  even  by  court;  as  he  may  still  be  employed 
either  by  his  former  or  an3'  other  employer,  regardless  of  an}-  finding  of 
said  jury  or  court. 

The  matter  of  competency  in  our  mine  foremen  is  sadly  in  need  of  atten- 
tion, and  as  it  is  now,  there  is  no  stimulus  or  extra  inducement  held  out  for 
our  young  miners,  except  it  be  he  desires  to  leave  the  mines  and  follow 
some  other  calling.  The  young  miner  thinks  he  knows  suflicient  to  be  a 
common  miner,  and  unless  he  has  some  near  relative  or  great  personal 
friend  to  assist  him  into  some  little  position,  he  has  no  ho  es  for  anything 
else  in  or  around  tlie  mines  ;  and  then  if  he  has  any  such,  he  then  depends 
entirely  on  them  for  his  advancement ;  and  it  is  there  where  the  mistake  is 
made,  as  there  should  be  inducements  held  out  to  those  working  in  and 
around  each  mine,  in  the  shape  of  a  probable  chance  for  promotion  in  each 
and  every  branch,  on  the  civil  service  reform  plan — which  is  so  much  dis- 
cussed and  promised  in  our  public  affairs.^  Instead  of  the  advancement  or 
promotion  pointed  out  above,  persons  from  other  callings  are  frequently 
taken  to  fill  some  trifling  jiositiou  that  there  could  be  selected  (piite  a  num- 
ber out  of  the  employes  in  or  around  the  mines.  Instead  of  that,  young 
men  whom  are  known  to  possess  the  requisite  qualifications  connected  with 
the  mine  should  liave  tlie  preference  over  those  from  outside.  In  that  way 
the  young  and  ambitious  would  not  be  forced  to  leave  the  mine  when  they 
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began  to  know  something  more  than  to  act  the  part  of  a  machine,  nor  dis- 
couraged, and  their  natural  talents  and  abilities  left  dormant.  Then  there 
should  also  be  some  inducement  held  out  for  long  and  continued  faithful 
services,  and  there  would  be  more  permanency  about  employment ;  each 
employe  would  be  living  and  acting  on  his  merits,  knowing  that  his  future 
as  well  as  his  present  depended  largely  upon  his  daily  actions  as  well  as 
his  qualifications.  Should  the  course  above  suggested  be  strictly  carried 
out  in  each  and  every  branch,  inside  and  around  the  mines,  there  would  be 
a  percep-ible  difference  in  the  intelligence  and  the  behavior  of  the  employes 
within  a  short  period,  and  a  great  improvement  in  workmanship.  And  as 
a  natural  consequence  accidents  would  be  less  frequent,  which  are  often 
caused  through  carelessness  or  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  workmen  them- 
selves. In  addition  to  the  matter  of  examination  of  persons  aiming  to  be- 
come mine  managers  or  foremen,  as  above  referred  to,  there  is  one  other 
branch  that  should  have  a  good  deal  of  attention,  and  should,  in  some  way, 
be  made  competitive ;  that  is  the  office  of  a  fire-boss.  I  think  that  these 
officers  should  have  a  good  knowledge  of  mining  and  ventilation,  and  of 
the  nature  of  gases  met  with  in  coal  mines,  and  I  incline  to  think  that  this 
office  should  be  a  stepping-stone  to  that  of  the  next  higher — certificated 
boss  or  mine  foreman — that  is,  that  one  of  the  qualifications  necessary 
should  be  a  certain  length  of  service  to  be  required  as  fire-boss.  The  ex- 
amination for  fire-boss  should  be  held  by  either  a  certificated  manager  or  an 
inspector,  to  be  fixed  by  the  mining  law,  and  his  certificate  to  be  held  sim- 
ilar to  that  in  the  terms  of  the  certificated  manager.  This  office  is  of  A^ast 
importance,  and  is  frequently  left  on  the  hands  of  entirely  incompetent  per- 
sons, that  have  neither  experience  nor  learning.  In  fact  no  amount  of 
book  learning  should  entitle  any  person  to  fill  this  office  if  not  in  possession 
•of  a  practical  knowledge  as  well.  Then  again,  it  is  highly  necessary  that 
notwithstanding  the  applicant  may  be  a  good  practical  miner,  yet  his  pro- 
ficiency in  that  branch  suffers  none  by  his  being  in  possession  of  a  good 
common  school  education  ;  and  if  the  applicant  is  good,  independent  of  edu- 
cation, he  must  be  better  with  it;  hence  I  should  say  they  should  be  part  of 
the  qualification  necessary  to  attain  the  position.  Should  the  course  sug- 
gested above  be  carried  out  in  our  coal  fields  in  and  around  all  the  mines, 
it  could  not  fail  to  do  an  incalculable  amount  of  good  to  every  body  inter- 
ested. The  land  owner  would  be  benefited  by  having  his  minerals  more 
systematically  worked,  and  as  a  consequence  less  wasted,  and  which  means 
for  him  greater  returns.  The  mine  operator  would  be  benefited  by  having 
a  better  and  more  competent  set  of  mine  oflflcers,  and  in  consequence  a 
higher  standard  of  intelligence  and  morals  amongst  his  workmen  generally, 
resulting  in  more  work  and  better  workmanship,  as  also  more  contentment 
and  less  liability  to  accidents  to  men  and  machinery.  The  workmen  would 
be  remunerated  in  man}^  ways  by  the  improvement  they  would  make  in 
their  educational  and  practical  attainments,  which  must  be  recognized  by 
those  around  them  and  by  their  employers,  as  also  the  appreciation  of  it  in 
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society  ejenerally  in  which  they  move,  besides  enabliiiij  them  to  command 
better  compensation  for  their  worlv  in  tlieir  respective  branches.  But  this 
is  only  small  compared  witli  the  amount  of  benelit  they  must  obtain  from 
their  own  advancement,  morally  and  intellectually,  in  conjunction  witlrthat 
of  the  proper  and  skillful  working  of  the  mines,  in  the  improvement  in  the 
sanitary'  condition  of  the  same,  and  the  saving  of  lives  and  limbs  in  the 
prevention  of  those  heart-rending  catastrophes  that  must  inevitably  follow 
in  the  wake  of  ignorance. 

The  public,  unconciously,  is  also  interested  in  those  much  to  be  desired 
improvements,  and  the  writer  appeals  to  all  parties  interested  for  their  aid 
and  sympathy  in  bi'inging  about  the  said  improvements. 

Eiliicalion  of  Boyti  Connected  with  >liMC8. 

The  English  mining  laws  require  boys  under  twelve  and  over  ten  years 
old  to  attend  school  a  certain  number  of  hours  per  day  and  week,  exclusive 
of  Sunday  school  or  night  school ;  and,  again,  boys  between  the  ages  of 
ten  and  twelve  cannot  be  employed  underground,  except  upon  certain  edu- 
cational conditions,  and  that  the  seam  of  coal  be  so  thin,  making  it  neces- 
sary to  secure  the  services  of  the  said  youths.  Then,  again,  none  under 
ten  years  can  be  employed  outside  or  about  the  mines.  A  heavy  penalty 
is  attached  for  a  non-compliance  in  these  matters,  as  also  for  the  falsifying 
or  forging  of  a  certificate  relating  to  the  education  of  a  boy.  There  are 
also  restrictions  of  hours  of  employment  of  boys  to  ten  hours  per  day,  and 
they  are  not  to  be  employed  between  the  hours  of  nine  at  night  and  five 
o'clock  in  the  morning;  nor  on  Sunday;  nor  later  than  two  o'clock  on 
Saturday  afternoon,  etc.  The  mining  law  of  Pennsylvania  forbids  the 
employment  of  boys  under  twelve  years  of  age  underground,  but  no  pro- 
vision has  been  made  to  limit  the  matter  of  employment  of  such  on  the 
surface,  where  they  shou  d  not  be  employed  below  the  age  of  twelve  years, 
and  the  limit  of  twelve  years  of  age  for  underground  should  be  changed  to 
fourteen.  Then  the  matter  of  education  should  be  inquired  into,  and  a 
certain  standard  required  before  employment  be  granted,  as  boys  at  the 
said  ages  should  be  in  possession  of  the  rudiments  of  a  common  school 
education,  and  the  matter  of  further  educational  means  sliould  also  be  con- 
sidered to  some  extent,  whenever  the  law  may  be  so  changed  as  Ij  embraei 
this  view  of  the  subject. 

In  the  State  of  Ohio  a  law  was  passed  some  time  ago  comi)elling  each 
child  between  the  ages  of  six  and  fourteen  years  to  attend  day  school  ;  and 
there  is  a  heavy  penalty  against  parties  employing  the  said  children  during 
school  hours,  unless  in  some  extraordinary  cases  of  need,  &c.  I  believe 
that  a  similar  law  should  be  enacted  in  each  and  every  State,  and  executed. 
It  would  appear  to  me  that  there  ought  to  be  established  evening  or  night 
schools,  to  be  connected  and  sustained  b}'  the  employds  and  cmplo3'ers  of 
every  colliery  or  factory  employing  a  certain  number  of  hands,  the  tax  to 
be  made  as  light  as  possible  without  destroying  the  object  of  having  such 
a  school.     It  seems  to  me  that  a  tax  of  one  half  of  one  per  cent,  of  their 
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daily  earnings  would  be  ample  from  the  employes,  and  the  employers  to 
add  to  the  aggregate  a  certain  ratio  of  the  same.  The  school  to  be  run 
under  the  direction  of  a  board  consisting  of  the  operator  or  his  agent,  a 
mining  engineer,  and  one  practical  miner,  and  conducted  in  a  manner  to 
give  the  greatest  amount  of  good  to  the  greatest  number  of  the  employes  ; 
and  to  be  in  operation  during  the  winter,  spring,  and  fall  months,  unless  it 
be  found  desirable,  and  funds  permitting,  to  continue  through  the  year. 
In  such  a  school  a  vast  amount  of  good  c  uld  be  done,  not  only  to  the 
boys  but  to  the  young  men  as  well ;  and  even  those  of  middle  age,  if  they 
did  not  wish  to  apply  to  the  routine  of  a  regular  study,  they  could  and 
doubtless  would  attend  whenever  there  should  be  lectures  on  subjects  con- 
nected with  mining,-  or  perhaps  those  of  mineralogy  or  geology.  This 
would  also  have  a  tendency  to  keep  young  men  away  from  places  where 
extra  inducements  are  always  held  out  to  them  in  order  to  get  their  mone3% 
for  which  in  return  they  receive  that  which  stupefies  their  power  of  think- 
ing. But  instead  of  that  they  will  be  forced  to  think,  when  they  will  at 
once  see  the  great  importance  of  avoiding  the  allurements  hinted  at,  and  to 
continue  in  their  new  studies.  A  library  connected  with  such  a  school 
would  be  one  of  the  requisites  eventually. 

Hospital. 

It  is  well  known,  generally,  that  there  is  an  institution  in  this  city  known 
as  the  City  Hospital,  and  that  the  said  hospital  is  sustained  largely  by  and 
through  the  philanthropic  efforts  of  a  few  noble  ladies  and  gentlemen.  The 
ground  was  donated  by  Mr.  John  Wells  Hollenback.  The  charter  was  se- 
cured through  the  efforts  of  Hon.  Chas.  A.  Miner,  through  whose  untiring 
energy  several  appropriations  were  secured  from  the  State  to  help  sustain 
the  same,  varying  in  amounts  from  ten  thousand  ($10,000)  to  twenty-five 
thousand  ($25,000)  dollars,  from  year  to  year.  The  otFicers,  at  present, 
are  given  in  a  report  inserted  in  this  report,  also  its  constitution  and  by- 
laws, &c.  The  immerliate  management  is  in  charge  of  a  committee  of  ladies 
as  may  be  seen  from  the  said  report. 

The  patients  of  this  institution  are  largely  made  up  of  our  people,  in- 
jured in  and  about  the  mines,  and  is  free  of  all  charge,  unless  it  be  to  par- 
ties who  can  well  afford  to  pay  for  board,  &c.,  when  a  charge  is  made. 
Although  this  institution  has  been  in  operation  since  the  latter  part  of  18'72, 
yet  very  little  money  has  been  contributed  by  the  miners  or  mine  owners 
as  such.  It  is  true  a  small  sum  has  been  paid  over  by  a  few  of  the  miners, 
but  nothing  in  comparison  to  the  amount  of  benefit  derived.  Then  there 
is  now  an  arrangement  existing  between  the  employes  and  the  officers  of 
the  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Company,  whereby  a  certain  amount  of  a  regular 
fund  established  so  as  to  meet  cases  of  accidents,  is  diverted  to  the  matter 
of  paying  expenses  at  the  hospital,  and  this,  then,  enables  or  rather  entitles 
them  to  admittance  to  the  said  hospital,  and  a  great  blessing  it  has  proven 
to  many.  There  is  no  one  class  of  injured  persons  who  receive  as  much 
benefit  from  this  hospital  as  our  miners  and  laborers,  in  and  around  the 
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mines,  and  it  would  bo  nothin<^  but  right  that  they  sliould  devise  some 
means  whereby  they  may  contribute  to  its  support.  One  party  raises. tlie 
objections  that  it  is  only  tliose  impi'ovident  ones  that  need  or  require  its 
use  in  general —well  admitting  that  such  be  true  to  some  extent,  is  it  not 
so  in  every  thing  else?  Why  do  the  Messrs.  HoUenback,  Miner,  Derr, 
Conyngham,  Darlings,  Wadhams,  Bennett,  Stickney,  and  the  Parishes,  Mc- 
Clintock,  Dana,  AVells,  Dickson,  Mercur,  and  a  host  of  others  spend  their 
time  and  money  on  this  institution?  It  can  not  be  because  the}'  expect  to 
derive  any  personal  benefit  either  to  themselves  or  their  immediate  friends, 
no,  it  is  from  pure  and  unsellish  motives  of  charity.  Then  how  much  out  of 
place  are  such  arguments  from  men  following  the  same  dangerous  calling 
regarding  their  fellow  beings— and,  indeed,  the  fate  of  a  man}-  good  and  in- 
dustrious person  has  been  so  changed  as  to  place  him  in  dire  and  sti'ingent 
circumstances,  under  which  he  would  be  glad  to  have  the  care  and  treatment 
of  such  as  our  present  City  Hospital. 

The  State  Legislature  has  passed  a  bill  recently,  to  provide  a  miner's 
hospital  in  Schuylkill  county,  and  no  doubt  it  will  prove  of  great  benefit 
to  the  unfortunates  that  may  need  it.  How  much  greater  blessing  it  is  to 
be  able  to  contribute  to  such  institution  than  it  is  to  be  a  recipient  of  its 
most  valuable  services  and  reliefs,  and  this  is  the  spirit  in  which  the  work- 
men in  and  around  the  mines  should .  look  at  this  matter.  Each  colliery 
should  have  its  accident  and  relief  fund,  and  in  this  a  provision  should  be 
made  for  cases  sent  to  the  hospital  here  or  elsewhere.  I  also  insert  in  this 
report  a  copy  of  the  rules  governing  such  a  scheme,  which  is  in  operation 
in  all  the  mines  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Company  in  this  district,  and 
which,  so  far  as  I  am  informed,  works  well,  and  gives  great  and  general 
satisfaction. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Wilkes-Barre  City  Hos- 
pital for  the  year  ending  December  31, 1879,  with  a  brief  History  of  the 
Institution  from  the  Date  of  Organization. 

Board  of  Directors.— 1879. 

President. — Charles  A.  Miner. 

Vice  President. — Richard  Sharpe. 

Secretary. — Edward  II.  Chase. 

Treasurer. — II.  II.  Derr.  • 

Directors. — A.  T.  McClintock,  Charles  A.  Miner,  Joseph  Stickney,  E. 
P.  Darling,  J.  Welles  HoUenback,  Richard  Sharpe,  E.  C.  Wadhams,  H.  H. 
Derr,  George  S.  Bennett,  E.  H.  Chase,  R.  J.  Flick,  and  Frederick  Mercur. 

Executive  Committee. — Messrs.  Miner,  Sharpe,  Mercur,  and  Derr. 

Medical  StafT-IHTn. 

Consulting  Physicians,  (ex-offwio  Directors.) — Edward  R.  Mayer,  M. 
D.^and  Jonathan  E.  Bulkeley,  M.  D. 
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Attending  Physicians. — J.  A.  Murphy,  M.  D.,  G.  W.  Guthrie,  M.  D.,  R. 
Davis,  M.  D.,  J.  B.  Crawford,  M.  D.,  0.  F.  Harvey,  M.  D.,  and  1.  E.  Ross, 
M.  D. 

^Resident  Physicians. — L.  H.  Taylor,  M.  D.,  before  October  1,  18t9; 
J.  T.  Howell,  M.  D.,  after  October  1,  1879. 

Matron Mrs.  M.  A.  Davis. 

Nurses. — J.  H.  Clark,  George  Gransdeu,  and  Bridget  Monaghan. 

Board  of  Visiting  Managers. — 1879. 

President. — Mrs.  Lord  Butler. 

Vice  President. — Mrs.  R.  G.  Rieman. 

Secretary. — Miss  E.  W.  Mayer. 

Members. — Mrs.  George  S.  Bennett,  Mrs.  B.  G.  Carpenter,  Mrs.  C.  M. 
Conyngham,  Mrs.  J.  Y.  Darling,  Mrs.  Calvin  V/adhams,  Mrs.  William 
Schrage,  Miss  Lydia  Woodward,  Miss  Laura  G.  Brower,  and  Mrs.  C.  F. 
Reets. 

Board  of  Directors  for  1880. 

President. — Charles  A.  Miner. 

Vice  President. — A.  T.  McClintock. 

Secretary. — Edward  H.  Chase. 

Treasurer. — H.  H.  Derr. 

Directors. — J.  Welles  Hollenback,  F.  J.  Leavenworth,  George  S.  Ben- 
nett, G.  M.  Reynolds,  Charles  A.  Miner,  E.  C.  Wadharas,  R.  J.  Flick,  Fred- 
rick Mercur,  C.  M.  Conyngham,  E.  H.  Chase,  A.  T.  McClintock,  and  H.  H. 
Derr. 

Executive  Committee. — Messrs.  Miner,  Derr,  Mercur,  Hollenback,  and 
Reynolds. 

Board  of  Visiting  >fanagers  for  1880. 

President. — Mrs.  C.  M.  Conyngham. 

Vice  President. — Mrs.  C.  F.  Reets. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer. — Miss  E.  W.  Mayer. 

Members. — Mrs.  George  S.  Bennett,  Mrs,  J.  B.  Stark,  Mrs.  C.  M.  Conyng- 
ham, Mrs.  J.  V.  Darling,  Mrs.  C.  F.  Reets,  Mrs.  R.  G.  Rieman,  Mrs.  Calvin 
Wadhams,  Mrs.  William  Schrage,  Miss  R.  Sharpe,  Miss  Lydia  Woodward, 
Miss  Laura  G.  Brower,  and  E.  W.  Mayer. 

Sometime  during  the  year  1870  "  an  appeal  in  behalf  of  a  hospital  "  in  or 
near  Wilkes-Barre  was  published.  It  set  forth  the  need  of  such  an  institu- 
tion in  a  region  like  this,  where  so  many  men  are  employed  and  in  danger 
of  life  and  limb— men  dependent  entirely  on  their  own  labor  for  support — 
and  who  must  necessarily  suffer  when  disabled. 

It  showed,  by  the  statistics  of  other  hospitals,  how  superior  the  treat- 
ment of  the  poor  in  these  institutions  is  to  the  treatment  they  can  receive 
in  their  homes ;  superior  skill,  superior  surgical  and  medical  appliances, 

*The  present  resident  physician  is  Doctor  Joshua  L.  Miner,  otherwise  the  medjcal 
staff  is  unchanged  for  the  year  1880. 
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and  superior  care  and  attention.  It  claimed  that  the  position  of  Wilkes- 
Barre  as  a  niinino;  center  especially  demanded  that  a  hospital  should  be 
located  here.  Then,  with  a  proposed  plan  for  raising  the  needed  revenue, 
and  some  essentials  of  management,  this  appeal  closed,  and  was  signed  by 
Doctors  Dennis,  Mayer,  Bulkeley,  Crawford,  Corss,  Murphy,  Washburn, 
Ivothrock,  and  Davis. 

This  appeal  probably  acted  as  a  ferment,  but  nothing  was  done  for  almost 
two  years  after  its  issue.  One  or  two  thrilling  occurrences  during  this 
period — such  as  a  man  dying  with  a  crushed  skull  in  the  station-house,  there 
being  no  other  place  to  lodge  him — served  fully  to  demonstrate  the  position 
taken  by  the  appeal,  and  made  the  good  people  of  Wilkes-Barre  open  their 
eyes.  It  was  then  that  a  few  enthusiastic  friends  of  the  movement  went  to 
work  in  earnest.  The  first  meeting  was  held  September  10,  1872,  to  con- 
sider the  matter. 

An  executive  committee,  appointed  at  this  meeting,  at  once  went  to 
work,  rented  a  building  on  Fell  street  below  South,  and  on  the  10th  of  Oc- 
tober, 1872,  the  AVilkes-Barre  City  Hospital  Avas  opened  for  the  reception 
of  patients. 

The  number  of  beds  at  first  was  twenty,  but  it  soon  became  necessary  to 
increase  this  number,  six  more  being  added  during  the  following  year. 

Prior  to  the  winter  of  1874,  the  support  of  the  hospital  was  derived  en- 
tirely from  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the  people  of  this  city.  During 
the  winter  of  1874,  an  ai)propriation  of  five  thousand  dollars  was  received 
from  the  State. 

The  demands  upon  the  institution  soon  became  so  great  that  it  was  ne- 
cessary for  the  otHcers  to  devise  some  means  to  increase  its  accommoda- 
tions. 

In  the  3ear  1875,  two  valuable  lots,  suitable  for  hospital  purposes,  were 
tendered  to  the  board  of  directors — one  by  John  Welles  HoUenback,  a  lot 
located  on  Biver  street  near  Mill  Creek,  containing  about  four  acres;  the 
other  by  Charles  Parrish,  president  of  the  Lehigh  and  Wilkes-Barre  Coal 
Company,  a  similar  lot  on  Meade  street,  near  the  Empire  coal  wcrks.  The 
committee  to  which  the  matter  was  referred  chose  the  former,  the  value  of 
which  is  at  least  ten  thousand  dollars.  In  addition  to  this,  several  thou- 
sand dollars  were  subscribed  by  citizens  for  building  purposes  ;  and  during 
the  fall  and  winter  of  the  same  j'ear,  the  fine  new  building  occupied  as  the 
hospital  was  erected. 

During  the  year  1876,  an  appropriation  of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars 
was  received  from  the  State  to  complete  and  furnish  the  building  and  ex- 
tend its  field  of  usefulness. 

The  new  building  was  occupied  April  1,  1876.  It  is  situated  on  an  emi- 
nence commanding  an  extensive  view  of  the  most  interesting  portion  of  the 
Wyoming  Valley,  with  the  beautiful  Sus(iuehanna  winding  through  it,  and 
is  surrounded  by  spacious  grounds  which  have  been  tastefully  graded  and 
otherwise  improved. 
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It  is  two  stories  high,  built  of  wood,  eighty-six  feet  square,  exclusive  of 
the  verandas,  consists  really  of  four  buildings  surrounded  by  a  quadrangle, 
and  was  erected  at  a  cost  of  $25,000.  (See  engraving.)  It  is  capable  of 
accommodating  from  seventy-five  to  one  hundred  beds,  and  is  now  supplied 
with  forty-two. 

The  furniture,  appliances,  and  instruments  are  of  the  most  modern  and 
approved  kind.  In  addition  to  this  the  prescriptions  for  the  institution 
are  all  compounded  in  the  hospital  drug  store,  which  is  conducted  by  the 
resident  physician,  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  finances  of  the  hospital. 

During  the  past  year  an  additional  building,  30X60  feet,  with  accommo- 
dations for  thirty  beds,  has  been  begun,  to  be  used  for  fever  wards,  and  will 
be  ready  for  occupation,  in  case  of  need,  early  in  the  current  year. 

The  improvements  of  the  grounds  has  been  continued,  and  it  is  proposed 
to  complete  them  as  fast  as  the  funds  procured  will  allow. 

Since  the  date  of  organization,  the  demands  upon  the  institution  have 
been  on  the  increase,  as  the  following  statement  will  show : 

Patients  admitted  from  October  10,  1872,  to  January  1, 1873,  (nearly 

three  months,) 25 

Patients  for  year  1878, 73 

Patients  for  year  1874, 103 

Patients  for  year  1875, 116 

Patients  for  year  1876, It5 

Patients  for  year  1877, 193 

Patients  for  year  1878, 166 

Patients  for  year  1879, 217 

Grand  total  since  opening, 1,068 

Total  expenditui'es,  in  cash,  $71 ,254  91. 

The  Board  of  Directors,  on  behalf  of  the  friends  of  the  hospital,  wish  to 
render  grateful  acknowledgment  to  the  State  authorities  for  appropriations 
received,  to  the  Board  of  Public  Charities  for  recommending,  to  the  Legis- 
lature for  passing,  and  to  the  Governor  for  approving  the  bills  granting 
such  appro^  riations. 

In  concluding  this  report,  the  Board  of  Directors  desire  to  acknowledge 
the  many  contributions  made  by  citizens  of  the  city  and  vicinity,  including 
the  proceeds  of  concerts  and  other  entertainments  and  donations  from  the 
various  religious  denominations,  and  also  the  services  of  the  physicians — 
consulting,  attending,  and  resident — of  the  Board  of  Visiting  Managers, 
the  matron,  and  all  other  officers  of  the  institution. 

Especially  the  Board  tender  their  thanks  to  the  ladies  composing  the 
board  of  visiting  managers,  many  of  whom  have  been  active  in  the  manage- 
ment since  the  opening  of  the  hospital.  It  is  largely  to  their  generous 
efforts  that  so  great  a  measure  of  help  and  success  has  attended  the  insti- 
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tiition.     All  interested  in  or  benefited  by  this  charity  owe  them  grateful 
acknowledgments  for  their  tireless  provision  and  supervision  in  every  de- 
partment of  the  hospital  work. 
By  order  of  the  Board. 

CHARLES  A.  MINER, 

President. 

Isiimiiiary  Klatenient  of  CaseH  treated  diirinj;  the  year  1879. 

Cured,      126 

Under  treatment, 30 

Benefited, 30 

Died, 20 

Not  benefited, 5 

No  treatment, 3 

Left  before  cure, 3 

21T 


Of  the  above  number,  there  were — 

Males, 173 

Females, 44 

217 


Age  as  follows  : 

Under  eighteen  years, 30 

Over  eighteen  j^ears, 187 

217 


Of  the  patients  treated,  there  were — 

Single,      108 

Married,       80 

Widowed, 20 

Not  stated, 9 

21T 

Nationality  as  follows : 

I^'nited  States  of  America • 85 

Ireland, 61 

Wales,      27 

Germany, 18 

England,      17 

Sweden, 3 

Scotland, 4 

Island  of  Corsica, 1 

Canada,    . 1 

217 
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Occupation  as  follows  : 

Miners, 60 

Laborers, 57 

Domestics, 22 

Housekeepers,         9 

Slate  pickers,      9 

Driver  bo3's,    ; 2 

Engineers,       3 

Shoemakers, 3 

Seamstresses,      2 

Door-tenders,      3 

Machinists,      1 

Hostlers,      ...         2 

Car  runners, 2 

Farmers,      .        3 

Carpentei's, 3 

Tramps, 2 

Merchants,      2 

Butchers, 2 

Cabinet-maker,        

Telegraph  operator, 

Waiter  boy, 

Doctor, 

Blacksmith, 

Mason, 

Night  watchman, 

Fireman,      

Canvasser,  

Saddler, 

Tailor,  

Peddler, 

Hotel-keeper, 

None, 16 

211 


Average  time  in  hospital  of  those  discharged, 36  days. 


Charity  patients, 199 

Pay  patients,  (so  recorded,) 18 


217 


There  were — 

Surgical  cases, 103 

Medical, 113 

Obstetrical,      .    . 1 


217 
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Annual  Statement  of  H.  H.  Derr,  Treasurer  of  the  Wllkes-Barre  City  Hospital,  for  the  year  1879. 

Dr. 

To  amount  received.  State  appropriation,       .    .    .    .$8,500  00 

Central  poor  district,     ....         870  61 

Dr.  Crawford,  St.  Patrick  society  8  00 

Pittston  poor  board, 35  93 

R.  Sharpe,  junior,  .....  2  00 

C.  Parrish  &  Co., 20  00 

J.  P.  Dickson,  agent,     ....  50  00 

Joseph  Stickney, 100  00 

F.  Mercur,  superintendent,  .    .  82  25 

Warrior  Run  Knights  of  Labor,         30  00 

Men  and  boys,Hutchinsou  mines         79  00 

Edward  Anhizer,  board,   ...  18  00 

Hoflnung  I.  O.  0.  F.,  (C.  Pister,)         60  00 

Miss  E.  R.  Mayer,  treasurer,    .        300  00 

J.  P.  D.,    .    .    .  ....  5  00 

^I.  Long,  board  J.  Becker,    .    .  25  00 

$10,185  79 


Do. 

do. 

Do. 

do. 

Do. 

do. 

Do. 

do. 

Do. 

do. 

Do. 

do. 

Do. 

do. 

Do. 

do. 

Do. 

do. 

Do. 

do. 

Do. 

do. 

Do. 

do. 

Do. 

do. 

Do. 

do. 

Do. 

do. 

Cr. 
By  Balance  due  treasurer,  January  1,  1879,  ....  $1,704  14 
Salaries  and  compensation  of  matron,  nurses,  and 

servants, 1,649  02 

Medicines,      84G  87 

Surgical  instruments,        491   19 

Books, 82  00 

Maintenance  of  patients, 3,286  75 

Ordinary  expenses, 633  82 

Extraordinary  expenses — building, wall, trees, &c.,  1,007  25 


1,701  84 


Balance  on  hand, $483  95 

('onlrihiitora  to  WilkeH-Barre  City  Ho«pital,  for  the  year  1879. 

January. — Delaware  and  Hudson  Coal  Company,  Mrs.  X.  Rutter,  Mrs. 
Moses  Wadhams,  Mrs.  Charles  Parrish,  Dr.  Spayd,  Miss  Doran,  Mr.  Con- 
stinc,  Mr.  Loomis. 

February. — Mr.  Baker  llillman,  Mr.  A.  J.  Davis,  Miss  E.  W.  Mayer, 
Mrs.  C.  Parrish,  Mrs.  Amzi  Fuller,  Mrs.  H.  Doran,  Mr.  Puckey,  Mrs.  Ziba 
Bennett,  Mrs.  IT.  M.  Hoyt,  Mrs.  C.  F.  Reets,  Mrs.  A.  T.  McClintock,  Mr. 
Constine,  Mrs.  W.  W.  Lathrop,  Mr.  Mitchell,  Mrs.  C.  Conyngham,  Mr?. 
Osterhout,  Mayor  Loomis,  Mrs.  W.  L.  Conj^ngham,  Miss  Brower,  Miss 
Doran,  Mr.  Yord}-. 
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March. — Mr.  James  P.  Dickson,  Mr.  J.  F.  Wellei',  Mrs.  T.  Blake,  Mr. 
Constine,  Mrs.  Rieman,  Mrs.  Weller,  Mrs.  Charles  Miner,  Mrs.  Judge  Con- 
yngham,  Presbyterian  Sewing  Society,  Memorial  Church  Sewing  Society, 
Mr,  Ben  Dilley,  Mrs.  H.  Wright,  Mrs.  Leavenworth,  Mrs.  Fred.  Parrish, 
Mr.  Mitchell,  Mrs.  Amzi  Fuller,  Mrs.  Dr.  Ingham,  Mrs.  N.  J.  Bruce,  Mrs. 
M.  Rieman,  Mrs.  N.  Rutter. 

April. — Mr.  Joseph  Stiekney,  Mrs,  A.  Merritt,  Mrs.  H.  Palmer,  Mrs. 
Weller,  Mrs.  Fred.  Mercur,  Mr.  Calvin  Parsons,  Mrs.  Charles  Parrish,  Miss 
Bristol,  Mr,  A.  H.  Schobert,  Miss  Wright,  Miss  Doran,  Mrs.  Patterson, 
Mrs.  Mitchell,  Mrs.  Josiah  Lewis,  Memorial  Church  Sewing  Society. 

ifay.— Miss  L.  G.  Brower,  Mr.  Marx  Long,  Miss  Jane  Miner,  Mrs,  Josiah 
Lewis,  Mrs,  Rieman,  Mrs.  Fuller,  Mrs.  Hosmer,  Mrs.  McClintock,  Mrs,  C. 
Wadhams. 

June. — Rev.  Father  O'Haran,  DeMunn  Brothers,  Mrs.  C.  Dorrance,  Mrs. 
Calvin  Wadhams,  Mrs.  W.  Schrage,  Miss  Ella  Harvey,  Mr.  Patterson,  un- 
known. 

July. — Mr.  Yordy,  Mrs  McClintock,  Mr.  Cosgrove,  Mrs.  Moore. 

August. — Mrs.  Amzi  Fuller,  Judge  Dana,  Mrs.  Charles  Miner,  Mr.  Frank 
Stone,  Mrs.  J.  V.  Darling,  Mrs.  Rieman,  Mrs.  Welles,  Mr.  John  Gallagher, 
Mrs.  Lewis  Paine. 

September. — Mrs.  Bowman,  Mrs.  Weller,  Mrs.  Dr.  Mayer,  Miss  Mayer, 
Mrs,  Harvey,  Mrs.  Leavenworth,  Miss  Bristol,  Mrs.  Henry,  Wyoming; 
Mrs.  Welles,  Mrs.  McClintock,  Mrs.  C.  Dorrance,  Mrs.  Dr.  Murphy,  un- 
known. 

October. — Mr.  R.  Morgan,  Mr.  J.  W.  Hollenback,  Calvary  Sunday  School, 
Mr.  T.  Parker,  Mrs.  B.  G.  Carpenter,  Mrs.  A.  H.  Bowman,  Mrs.  Charles 
Miner,  Mrs.  A.  T.  McClintock,  Mrs.  H.  Oppenheimer,  Mrs.  Neiier,  Mr. 
Charles  Becker,  Dr.  Shive,  Mrs.  Rieman,  Mrs.  J.  V.  Darling,  Mrs.  Charles 
Bennett,  Mrs.  N.  Rutter,  Mrs.  Ross,  Mr.  Patterson. 

November. — Mr.  Payne  Pettebone,  Mrs.  W.  Schrage,  Mr.  Patterson,  Mr. 
W.  Tuck,  Mr.  Vaughn,  Miss  Fazer,  Mr,  George  Parrish,  Mrs,  J.  Y.  Darling, 
Mrs.  E.  H.  Chase,  Rev.  H,  L.  Jones,  Mrs,  C,  P,  Hunt,  Mrs,  Dr,  Mayer,  Mr, 
Henry  Keiler,  Mr.  John  Mitchell,  Mrs.  E.  H.  Chase,  Mrs.  M.  Rieman,  Mrs. 
McClintock,  Mrs.  J.  Y.  Darling,  Mrs.  C.  M.  Conyngham,  Mrs.  Allen  Oliver, 
Miss  Eleanor  Welles,  Mrs.  Helen  Stark,  Mrs.  Silas  Alexander,  Mrs.  Seth 
Tuck,  Mrs.  C.  Wadhams,  Mrs.  T,  C.  Harkness,  Mr.  T.  Parker,  Lehigh 
Valley  Company,  Mr.  George  Elston,  unknown  friend,  Bennett  &  Walter,  un- 
known, '  Mission  Band  '  Memorial  Sunday  School. 

December. — Mr.  Hezekiah  Parsons,  Mr.  Calvin  Parsons,  Mrs.  J.  H.  Hil- 
dreth,  Mrs.  A.  T.  McClintock,  Mrs.  C.  F.  Reets,  Mrs.  Jonas  Long,  Mrs.  G. 
Bennett,  Mrs.  C.  M.  Conyngham,  Mrs.  E.  E.  Rutter,  Mr.  Ben  Dilley,  Mr. 
Burgunder,  Mr.  Marx  Long,  Mrs,  Ansbacher,  Major  Whyte,  unknown, 
Mrs,  Darling,  Mrs.  J.  Miner, 

Bv'Laws  and  Regulations  of  the  Wilkes^Barre  City  Hospital. 

The  Board  of  Visiting  Managers. — The  visiting  or  ladj'  managers  are 
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elected  by  the  directors  of  he  hospital,  annually,  at  their  first  meeting  for 
organizing,  and  shall  consist  of  twelve  members,  whose  term  of  duty  shall 
be  three  years,  unless  shortened  by  voluntary  retirement.  One  third  of 
the  managers,  consisting  of  those  who  have  served  three  years,  or  the  longest 
period  beyond  three  years,  shall  retire  before  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
board  of  directors,  and  their  places  be  filled  bj^the  election  or  appointment 
as  above,  of  themselves  or  of  new  members. 

2.  The  visiting  managers  are  to  have  a  general  supervision  of  the  atf  irs 
of  the  hospital,  and  will  be  divided  into  committees,  each  consisting  of  two 
visitors,  and  serving  two  consecutive  months  during  the  year.  The  ap- 
pointed members  will  visit  the  hospital  twice  in  each  week  of  their  term, 
and  as  much  oftener  as  they  deem  necessary. 

3.  They  will  ascertain  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  wards,  inspect  the 
kitchen,  hiuudry,  dining-room,  celHrs,  and  sleeping-rooms  of  the  officers ;  ex- 
amine and  ,  ass  upon  the  accounts  of  the  matron,  and  purchase  or  authorize 
the  purchase  of  such  supplies  as  are  requisite  for  the  daily  use  of  the  inmates. 

4.  The}'  shall  report  to  the  attending  physician  or  matron  anj-  abuses  or 
infrac  ion  of  the  regulations  or  discipline  of  the  house  which  they  may  have 
observed  in  the  respective  departments  of  these  officers. 

5.  They  ma}^,  under  the  direction  of  the  treasurer,  receive  all  moneys  due 
the  hospital  for  board  of  patients,  and  deposit  the  same  with  him,  and  ol> 
tain  from  him,  and  expend  such  sums  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  required. 

6.  They  shall  keep  regular  accounts  of  all  moneys  received  and  disbursed 
by  them,  and  submit  the  same  to  the  treasurer. 

7.  Upon  being  notified  by  the  visiting  physician  of  the  admission  of  a 
paying  patient,  and  the  p.  ice  of  the  latter's  board  agreed  upon,  the  visiting 
managers  will  endeavor  to  secure  the  collection  of  the  amounts  due  from 
the  person  responsible  for  the  same. 

8.  The  visiting  managers  are  empowered  to  use  all  honorable  means 
towards  raising  funds  for  the  support  of  the  hospital,  which  accord  with 
the  views  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  board  of  directors. 

The  Medical  Staff. — The  medical  stafi'of  the  hospital,  now  consisting  of 
two  consulting  and  six  attending  physicians  and  one  resident  physician, 
are  elected  by  the  board  of  directors.  Vacancies  in  their  number  shall  be 
filled,  or  additional  physicians  appointed  by  the  board  of  directors,  only 
upon  the  recommendation  of  three  fourths  of  the  consulting  and  attending 
physicians. 

The  Attending  Physicians. — 1.  The  attending  physicians  shall  have  the 
entire  direction  and  control  of  the  medical  and  surgical  departments  ;  of 
the  management  of  patients  and  the  conduct  of  the  nurses.  They  shall 
prescribe  the  diet  for  the  patients,  and  give  such  directions  to  the  matron 
as  may  be  necessary  for  their  health  and  physical  condition,  and  shall  see 
that  these  directions  are  carefully  executed  and  their  prescriptions  and 
other  treatment  faithfully  administered  and  carried  out  by  the  resident 
physician  and  the  nurses. 
7  Mine  Rep. 
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2.  The  attending  physician  on  duty  shall  he  required  to  visit  the  wards 
of  the  hospitals  at  least  twice  in  every  week  of  his  term,  and  as  much  oftener 
as  the  needs  of  the  patients  may  require.  In  the  event  of  his  necessary 
absence  from  his  duties,  he  must  appoint  as  his  temporary  substitute  another 
member  of  the  medical  staff. 

The  Besident  Physician. — 1.  The  resident  ph3'sician  shall  be  nominated 
b}'  the  medical  staff,  three  fourths  of  their  number  voting  in  his  favor,  and 
elected  b}^  the  board  of  directors.  The  term  of  his  ser^-ice  shall  not  exceed 
one  year,  vmless  he  be  reelected  to  the  position.  His  appointment  may  be 
revoked  for  just  cause  at  any  time  by  the  same  vote  of  the  medical  staff. 

2.  He  shall  reside  in  the  hospital  during  his  term  of  office,  and  be  pro- 
vided with  board,  washing,  and  lights,  free  of  charge. 

3.  His  duties  shall  be  assigned  him  by  the  attending  physician,  all  of 
whose  instructions  and  directions  in  regard  to  the  care  of  the  sick  he  must 
promptly  and  carefully  execute.  He  shall  visit  all  the  patients  every  morn- 
ing and  evening  and  at  other  times  when  necessary,  and  be  prepared  to  re- 
port their  condition  to  the  attending  phj'sician.  In  the  absence  of  the 
latter  and  in  emergencies  he  will  prescribe  for  and  treat  patients  requiring 
his  attention. 

4.  He  shall  not  leave  the  hospital  during  visiting  hours,  and  shall  not 
absent  himself  from  his  duties  without  the  knowledge  and  consent  of  the 
attending  physician.  In  the  event  of  a  prolonged  absence,  he  must  provide 
a  substitute,  approved  of  by  the  attending  physician. 

5.  He  will  report  monthly  to  the  visiting  managers  the  names,  residence, 
and  nationality  of  all  patients  received,  discharged,  or  dying  during  the 
previous  month. 

6.  He  shall  each  day  give  to  the  matron  the  diet  list  prescribed  for  the 
patients.  He  shall  see  that  the  proper  appliances  be  used,  the  medicines 
correctly  compounded  and  faithfully  administered,  the  suitable  diet  fur- 
nished, and  that  the  treatment  of  patients  by  the  nurses  be  kind,  attentive, 
and  watchful. 

7.  He  must  himself  correct  and,  if  necessary,  report  to  the  attending 
physician  any  irregularity  or  improper  conduct  on  the  part  of  nurses  or 
patients. 

8.  He  will  attend  the  visiting  physician  in  the  latter's  tour  through  the 
wards,  and  must  give  all  needful  instruction  and  explanation  of  their  duties 
to  the  nurses. 

9.  All  stimulants,  narcotics,  and  other  poisons  must  be  carefully  kept  b}- 
the  resident  physician  under  lock  and  key. 

10.  The  resident  physician  shall  keep,  for  the  inspection  of  the  executive 
committee,  a  record  of  all  patients,  with  their  age,  disease,  residence,  date 
of  admission,  and  discharge  or  death,  with  the  results  of  treatment,  and 
such  other  particulars  of  each  case  as  may  be  useful  or  interesting. 

11.  Upon  entering  on  his  duties,  the  resident  physician  shall  give  to  the 
treasurer  of  the  hospital  a  receipt  for  the  books,  apparatus,  instruments. 
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and  other  property  of  the  institution  commi'.ted  to  his  care.  He  shall  keep 
a  list  of  the  same,  and  be  held  responsible  for  the  avoidable  loss  of,  or  in- 
jury to,  any  such  articles,  accounting  for  said  property  upon  his  withdrawal 
from  his  position. 

12.  The  resident  physician  shall  not  permit  any  apparatus,  books,  or  in- 
struments belonging  to  the  hospital  to  be  loaned  or  taken  out  of  the  build- 
ing, excepting  only  for  the  personal  and  temporary  use  of  members  of  the 
medical  statf.  In  such  cases  the  articles  loaned  must  be  re  nrned  as  soon 
as  possible  and  in  as  good  condition  as  when  taken. 

The  Matron. — 1.  The  matron  of  the  hosi)ital  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
board  of  directors,  upon  the  recommendation  of  a  majorit}'  of  the  visiting 
managers. 

2.  She  shall  have  the  general  direction  of  all  tlie  employes  of  the  hos- 
pital, excepting  the  resident  ph3'sician  and  those  immediatel}'  under  the 
control  of  the  attending  physician,  and  shall  see  that  the  orders  given  by 
the  physicians  to  the  nurses  are  conformed  to  by  the  lattei'. 

3.  She  will  be  responsible  for  the  neatness  and  order  of  every  part  of 
the  hospital ;  superintend  and  manage  the  kitchen,  dining-rooms,  laundr}^ 
otiicers'  and  servants'  rooms,  cellars  and  grounds,  and  the  arrangements 
for  heating  and  lighting,  and  have  the  care  of  domestic  animals  belonging 
to  the  institution.  She  shall  see  to  the  providing  of  suitable  meals  for  the 
officers  and  employes  of  the  hospital,  and  of  the  diet  directed  by  the  physi- 
cians for  the  patients. 

4.  The  matron  shall  have  control  of  every  department  of  the  liospital  con- 
nected with  the  wards,  both  male  and  female,  under  the  directions  and  ad- 
vice of  the  physicians  and  A'isiting  managers,  and  will  be  responsible  for 
the  neatness,  order,  and  discipline  of  the  wards,  nurses,  and  patients.  She 
will  see  that  patients  are  provided  with  the  food,  and  comforts  necessary' 
for  their  welfare,  and  directed  for  them  by  the  physicians,  and  she- will  re- 
port to  the  latter  any  infraction  of  the  rules,  and  any  instance  of  disorder, 
or  disobedience  coming  under  her  notice. 

Nurses. — 1.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  nurses  to  give  undivided  atten- 
tion to  the  care  of  patients,  and  to  report  immediately  to  the  matron,  the 
resident  or  attending  physician,  any  act  of  disobedience,  or  of  neglect  to 
conform  to  the  rules  prescribed  for  the  government  of  patients. 

2.  Nurses  shall  not,  except  under  direction  of  the  i)liysician  in  charge,  at- 
tempt to  coerce  or  to  discipline  any  patient,  but  shall  treat  those  under  their 
care  with  uniform  kindness  and  attention. 

.3.  Tliey  shall  not  absent  themselves  at  any  time  from  the  hospital,  with- 
out permission  from  the  resident  pliysician,  and  they  must  report  to  him 
upon  their  return. 

Admission  of  Patients. — 1.  All  cases  of  recent  severe  accident  or  injury 
occurring  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  which  are  brought  to  the  hospital 
within  twenty-four  hours  after  their  occurrence,  shall  be  admitted  at  any 
time  of  the  day  or  night,  if  there  be  accommodations  for  them. 
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2.  Other  patients  shall  be  received  into  the  hospital,  only  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  attending  physician,  or  with  that  of  the  resident  physician,  ap- 
proved by  the  visiting  one,  either  as  paying  patients,  or  as  receiving  gra- 
tuitous aid. 

3.  Those  who  are  able  to  pay  for  their  board,  or  to  contribute  towards 
such  payment,  are  to  be  received  at  a  rate  to  be  determined  by  the  attend- 
ing physician,  who  will  arrange  the  price  of  board,  in  accordance  with  the 
circumstances  of  each  case,  and  the  accommodations  required,  his  decision 
being  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  executive  committee.  The  ordinary 
charge  for  board  will  be  five  dollars  per  week,  which  will  include  medical 
and  surgical  care,  medicine,  and  nursing.  An  increased  amount  will  be 
exacted  from  those  able  to  jjay,  who  require  unusual  attention  or  accom- 
modation. Patients  able  to  pay  are  expected  to  guarantee,  through  respon- 
sible persons  or  by  deposit,  a  sum  sufficient  to  meet  their  expenses  while 
in  the  hospital. 

4.  Those  applying  for  admission  as  non-paying  patients,  must  present 
the  certificate  of  one  of  the  directors,  lady  managers,  or  medical  staff",  that 
they  are  really  in  need,  and  unable  to  pay  for  board  and  medical  attendance, 
but  in  any  case  their  admission  must  be  with  the  consent  of  the  attending 
physician,  unless  they  be  provided  with  a  written  order  of  admission,  signed 
by  three  members  of  the  medical  staff". 

5.  Admission  of  non-paying  patients  to  the  hospital,  shall  be  restricted 
to  surgical  cases,  to  those  of  acute  disease,  and  to  those  of  such  chronic 
diseases  as  may  be  considered  amenable  to  treatment  in  a  period  not  ex- 
ceeding thiee  months. 

6.  No  person  suff"ering  from  infectious  or  contagious  diseases,  except 
typhoid  fever,  shall  be  admitted  into  the  wards  of  the  hospital,  unless  in 
the  event  of  there  being  a  special  building  for  their  reception. 

T.  Applicants  for  advice  and  treatment  in  the  dispensary  of  the  hospital 
shall  produce  satisfrctory  evidence  of  their  inability  to  pay  for  counsel  and 
medicine. 

Conduct  of  Patients. — 1.  Patients,  upon  admission  to  the  hospital,  shall 
deposit  money,  valuables,  and  extra  clothing  with  the  matron,  who,  if  re- 
quested, will  give  receipt  therefor. 

2.  Patients  shall  not  leave  the  premises  without  permission  from  the 
resident  physician. 

3.  Patients  shall  not  enter  the  wards  or  porches  appropriated  to  the 
other  sex,  the  kitchen,  cellar,  yard,  or  apartments  of  the  domestics,  unless 
by  direction  of  t  e  resident  physician  or  matron. 

4.  No  ardent  spirits  or  other  stimulating  drinks  shall  be  brought  into 
the  hospital  by  the  patients,  or  received  by  them,  without  the  expressed 
order  of  the  attending  physician;  neither  shall  patients  be  furnished  with 
fruit  or  any  article  of  food  or  luxury,  without  the  knowledge  and  permis- 
sion of  the  resident  physician. 

5.  No  loud  talking,  no  profane  or  vulgar  language,  no  unnecessar}-  noise 
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or  disturbance  of  any  kind,  will  be  permitted  within  the  hospital,  or  on  its 
grounds. 

6.  No  patient  shall  smoke  tobacco  within  the  walls  of  the  hospital,  and 
spitting  upon  the  floor  or  walls,  and  other  practices  inconsistent  with  neat- 
ness and  cleanliness,  are  strictly  forbidden. 

t.  Before  lying  down  upon  their  beds,  patients  must  remove  their  boots 
and  shoes,  and  turn  down  the  outer  spread,  and  each  patient  will  be  responsi- 
ble for  th.  neatness  of  his  bed  when  not  occupied  during  the  day. 

8.  All  convalescent  patients  who  are  able,  and  not  particularly  exempted 
from  such  duty  by  the  physician,  shall  assist  in  their  respective  wards 
when  recpiested  to  do  so  by  the  nurses. 

9.  All  patients  must  be  in  their  respective  places  during  the  regular 
visit  of  the  attending  physician. 

10.  Patients  shall  retire  at  or  before  nine  o'clock,  p.  M. 

11.  It  shall  be  the  dut}^  of  the  resident  physician  and  matron  to  enjoin 
upon  patients  a  strict  observance  of  the  above  regulations,  and  to  report 
to  the  attending  physician  any  patient  who  shall  continue  to  violate  them. 
In  the  event  of  persistent  violation  of  the  rules,  or  any  gross  act  of  dis- 
obedience or.  disorder  on  the  part  of  a  patient,  the  attending  physician  may 
immediately  discharge  the  offender  from  the  institution. 

Visitors. — 1.  No  visitors,  excepting  officers  of  the  hospital  on  duty  at 
the  time,  will  be  allowed  to  see  patients,  without  the  express  consent  of  the 
attending  physician,  nor  unless  between  the  hours  of  two  and  five,  P.  M., 
on  Tuesday'  and  Friday.  This  regulation  will  not  be  considered  as  apply- 
ing to  clergymen  visiting  those  in  need  of  their  ministration.  Clergymen 
will  be  welcome  at  any  time,  if  their  visits  be  desired  by  the  patients,  and 
not  considered  injurious  to  the  welfare  of  those  upon  whom  they  call. 

2.  No  visitor  shall  remain  more  than  one  hour  with  a  patient,  without 
the  consent  of  the  attending  or  of  the  resident  physician,  and  all  visitors 
must  leave  the  wards  upon  the  entrance  of  physicians  upon  their  tour  of 
duty. 

3.  No  visitors  to  patients  in  the  hospital  shall  be  permitted  to  suggest 
or  advise  for  them  any  treatment  or  regimen,  or  to  take  into  the  wards  any 
article  of  medicine,  diet,  drink,  or  luxury.  No  loud  conversation  or  sing- 
ing with  patients  will  be  permitted,  excepting  in  private  rooms,  without 
the  express  consent  of  the  physician. 

4.  All  eatables,  bottles,  or  packages  of  any  kind,  intended  for  patients, 
must  be  loft  with  the  resident  physician  or  matron,  marked  with  the  name 
of  the  patient.  After  the  visiting  hours,  these  will  be  examined  by  the 
medical  oHicer,  and,  if  not  found  objectionable,  will  be  delivered  to  the 
patient. 

The  Training  of  Nurses. — The  visiting  managers  of  the  hospital  being  de- 
sirous of  artbrding  to  its  inmates  and  to  other  sick  persons  who  may  be  in- 
directly benefited  by  their  proposed  course,  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  the  residence  in  the  institution  and  among  our  community,  of  a  corps 
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of  trained  nurses,  have  established,  with  the  consent  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors, the  following  regulations  in  regard  to  a  system  of  instruction  for  those 
who  desire  to  become  competent  nurses  : 

1.  Arrangements  have  been  made  for  giving,  at  the  hospital,  to  the  num- 
ber of  suitable  applicants  who  can  be  accommodated,  one  year  of  edncation 
and  training  to  women  who  intend  to  become  professional  nurses.  Those 
who  wish  to  receive  this  course  must  apply  to  the  board  of  physicians,  and 
upon  the  approval  of  the  latter,  will  be  accepted  as  pupils  in  the  art  of 
nursing  in  the  hospital. 

2.  The  candidates  must  be  over  twenty  and  under  forty  years  of  age ;  of 
sound  health,  and  of  irreproachable  character,  as  certified  by  some  respon- 
sible person. 

3.  Successful  applicants  will  be  received  on  probation  for  the  term  of  one 
mouth.  If  permitted  to  continue,  after  the  expiration  of  the  month  of  trial, 
they  will  be  expected  to  remain  during  the  rest  of  the  year,  and  to  perform  in 
that  time  all  the  duties  required  of  nurses,  receiving  their  board  and  in- 
struction free  of  charge,  but  no  compensation,  excepting  for  night  nursing 
or  for  acting  as  substitutes  for  absent  regular  nurses.  The  physicians  of 
the  hospital  will  have  full  power  to  decide  as  to  the  fitness  of  the  nurses  for 
their  duties,  and  as  to  the  propriety  of  retaining  or  dismissing  them  at  the 
end  of  the  first  month.  The  same  authority  can  dissmiss  them  at  any  time 
in  case  of  misconduct  or  inefficiency. 

4.  The  matron  will  be  the  nominal  head  of  the  nursing  corps,  and  their 
government,  excepting  that  of  discipline  and  instruction,  which  is  directly 
under  medical  authority,  will  be  under  the  control,  subject  to  the  direction 
of  the  visiting  managers. 

5.  The  nurses  will  reside  in  the  hospital  and  serve  in  the  wards,  receiving 
a  course  of  instruction  from  the  physician  and  matron,  obeying  the  direc- 
tions of  these  officers  in  all  respects  as  if  they  were  the  regular  nurses  of 
the  hospital.  Before  entering  upon  their  duties,  they  will  bind  themselves 
by  a  written  agreement  to  remain  in  the  hospital  during  one  year,  and  to 
conform  in  all  respects  to  the  rules  of  the  institution. 

The  course  of  training  and  instruction  of  the  pupils  will  include  : 

(1.)  The  dressing  of  burns,  blisters,  ulcers,  and  wounds ;  the  preparation 
and  application  of  bandages,  blisters,  fomentations,  plasters,  and  poultices, 
and  the  method  of  cupping  and  leeching. 

(2.)  The  administration  of  enemeta,  and  other  injections,  and  the  use  of 
the  female  catheter. 

(.3.)  The  best  methods  and  appliances  of  friction  and  of  massage,  and  the 
application  of  the  electric  current. 

(4.)  The  management  of  helpless  patients,  the  prevention  of  bed-sores 
*and  chafing,  the  best  methods  of  moving,  making  beds  and  changing  sheets 
and  clothing,  of  giving  baths  in  bed,  and  of  managing  position. 

(5.,)  A  full  knowledge  of  the  dietary  of  the  sick,  taught  both  in  theory 
and  by  practice,  and  the  best  methods  for  securing  cleanliness,  ventilation, 
and  disinfection. 
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(G.)  The  mode  of  making  and  of  roportinj;  observations  upon  the  con- 
dition of  the  secretions,  expectoration,  pulse,  skin,  tongue,  temperature,  res- 
piration, and  intelligence  ;  the  condition  of  ulcers  or  wounds,  and  the  eliect 
of  diet,  stimulants,  or  medicines. 

6.  Instructions  will  be  given  by  the  atte  iding  and  resident  physicians  at 
the  bedside  of  the  patient,  and  in  other  ways ;  also,  by  the  matron  and  head 
nurse,  and  opportunities  offered  to  the  pui)ils  of  practicing  all  the  methods 
of  this  art. 

7.  While  in  the  wards  of  tlie  hospital,  the  pupils  will  wear  a  uniform 
dres=,  consisting  of  calico  dress,  white  apron,  and  cap. 

8.  Upon  the  expiration  of  the  year  of  instruction,  each  pupil  who  shall 
be  adjudged  by  the  medical  board  of  the  hospital  to  be  qualified  for  the 
position  of  "  trained  nurse,"  will  receive  a  diploma,  certifying  to  her  fitness 
for  the  title,  her  ability,  and  character. 

r 
Constituliun  of  (he  Wilkeii-Barre  City  llof^pital. 

Article  I — Name. 

A.  C.  Laning,  Cliarles  Parrish,  Hendrick  B.  Wright,  L.  D.  Shoemaker, 
Calvin  Wadhams,  A.  T.  McClintock,  William  L.  Conjoigham,  S.  L.  Thur- 
low,  E.  L.  Dana,  John  Welles  Ilollenback,  Charles  A.  Miner,  E.  P.  Dar- 
ling, Stanley  Woodward,  W.  F.  Dennis,  M.  D.,  J.  H,  Swoyer,  F.  Mercnr, 
John  Reichard,  John  C.  Phelps,  Washington  Lee,  George  S.  Bennett, 
Henry  M.  Hoyt,  T.  S.  Hillard,  William  Y.  Ingham,  George  H.  Parrish, 
AVilliam  W.  Neiier,  M.  B.  Houpt,  Walter  G.  Sterling,  Thomas  Long,  Her- 
man C.  Fry,  Charles  F.  Reets,  Paul  \.  Oliver,  E.  R.  Mayer,  M.  D.,  George 
R.  Bedford,  R.  Bruce  Ricketts,  Henry  H.  Derr,  John  T.  Griffith,  Ziba  M. 
Faser,  John  Lynch,  Edmund  G.  Butler,  Jonathan  E.  Bulkeley,  M.  D.. 
Henry  Ansbacher,  Ira  M.  Kirkendall,  E  II.  Chase, and  William  R.  Mallet, 
all  of  the  city  of  Wilkes-Barre  ;  Payne  Pettebone,  of  Wyoming ;  John  B. 
Smith,  of  Plymouth,  and  A.  J.  Pringle,  of  Kingston,  all  citizens  of  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  their  associates  and  successors,  who  shall  also 
be  citizens  of  said  State,  are  hereby  incorporated  and  made  a  body  politic, 
in  fact  and  in  law,  by  the  name,  style,  and  title  of  The  Wilkes-IJarrk  Citv 
Hospital. 

Article  II — Corporate  Power. 

The  said  corporation,  by  the  same  name,  style,  and  title,  shall  have 
perpetual  succession,  and  be  able  to  sue  and  be  sued,  to  plead  and  be  im- 
pleaded, in  all  courts  of  law,  and  elsewhere,  to  have  and  make  a  c<^rporate 
seal,  and  again,  at  pleasure,  to  alter  and  renew  the  same,  and  shall  be  al)le 
and  capable  in  law  and  equity,  to  take,  purchase,  hold,  and  receive,  to  them 
and  their  successors,  any  lands,  tenements,  goods,  and  chattels,  annuities, 
and  moneys,  which  are  now,  or  shall,  or  may,  at  any  time  hereafter,  become 
the  property  of  said  corporation,  by  purchase,  gift,  grant,  bargain,  sale, 
conveyance,  devise,  bequest,  o^"  otherwise,  from  any  person  or  persons 
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whomsoever,  capable  of  making  the  same,  and  the  said  lands,  tenements, 
goods,  and  chattels,  to  grant,  bargain,  sell,  convey,  improve,  or  dispose  of, 
for  the  use  and  benefit  of  said  corporation :  Provided,  That  the  net 
yearly  income  from  the  real  estate  of  said  corporation  shall  not  exceed  the 
sum  of  $20,000. 

Article  III. — Object. 
The  object  of  said  corporation  shall  be  to  relieve  human  suffering,  by 
mistering  to  the  wants  of  the  sick  and  injured  who  may  apply  to  it  for  re- 
lief, without  distinction  of  race,  creed,  color,  or  condition,  and  by  receiving 
into  its  wards  and  under  its  care  all  sick  or  injured  persons  whose  circum- 
stances will  permit  them  to  be  admitted  under  such  rules  of  admission  as 
shall  be  adopted  by  the  board  of  directors  :  Provided,  That,  should  there 
not  be  room  in  the  wards  of  said  hospital  for  all  claimants  for  admission, 
the  preference  shall  be  given,  first,  to  those  nominated  by  donors  or  con- 
tributors to  the  funds  of  the  same ;  secondly,  to  residents  of  the  city  of 
Wilkes-Barre  ;  thirdly,  to  residents  of  the  county  of  Luzerne,  in  said  State. 

Article  IV. — Members  and  Directors. 

The  members  of  said  corporation  shall  consist  of  those  of  the  above 
named  corporators,  who  shall  have  paid  into  its  treasury,  previous  to  the 
first  election  of  directors,  the  sum  of  five  dollars  or  more,  and  who  shall 
continue  to  pa^-  the  same  sum,  annually,  and  of  such  other  citizens  as  shall 
be  elected  members  by  a  vote  of  the  board  of  directors,  or  by  a  committee 
of  the  same,  appointed  for  this  purpose,  and  who  shall,  annually,  pay  into 
the  said  treasury  the  said  amount  or  more. 

The  payment  of  the  sum  of  five  dollars  by  any  corporator  or  elected 
member  of  this  corporation,  shall  entitle  him  to  one  vote  at  the  election 
for  directors  of  the  same,  or  upon  any  other  business  properly  submitted 
for  the  action  of  the  members,  at  any  meeting  held  during  the  3'ear  for 
which  said  contribution  is  paid,  and  each  additional  five  dollars  paid  by 
such  corporator  or  member,  shall  entitle  him  to  an  additional  vote.  Should 
any  member  give  or  bequeath  to  said  corporation,  real  or  personal  estate 
or  fund  as  a  gift,  devise,  or  endowment  of  a  permanent  character,  for  its 
use  and  benefit,  said  donor,  or  his  executors  or  administrators,  or  one  of 
them,  shall,  if  a  member  or  members  of  said  corporation,  be  entitled  to  cast 
as  m^any  votes  at  meetings  of  said  members  as  will  be  the  equivalent  of  the 
number  of  said  sum  of  five  dollars  contained  in  the  annual  interest  of  the 
amount  of  said  gift  or  devise,  at  the  highest  legal  rate  of  interest  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  corporators  of  said  hospital,  shall,  as  soon  as  possible,  after  the  de- 
cree of  corporation  and  after  three  days'  notice,  signed  by  a  majority  of 
said  corporators,  and  published  in  two  newspapers  issued  in  the  city  of 
Wilkes-Barre,  assemble  together  ard  proceed  to  elect  from  among  their 
number  by  ballot  and  by  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast,  twelve  persons  as 
directoi's  of  said  corporation,  who  shall  continue  to  hold  their  offices  as 
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hereinafter  mentioned,  and  who  shall  be  empowered  and  obliged  to  perform 
the  proper  duties  of  the  position. 

The  board  of  directors  thus  appointed,  shall,  as  soon  as  possible  after 
their  election,  hold  a  meetino;  and  divide  themselves,  either  bv  mutual  agree- 
ment or  by  lot  into  three  classes,  each  consisting  of  four  members,  one 
of  which  class  shall  continue  in  ollice  during  one  year  from  the  time  of  the 
first  election,  another  two  years,  and  the  third  three  years  from  the  same 
time. 

At  the  expiration  of  one  year  from  the  time  of  the  first  election  of  said 
board  of  directors,  and  yearly  thereafter,  upon  the  same  day,  or  ui)on  a  day 
occurring  within  a  week  from  said  da\-,and  to  be  decided  upon  by  the  said 
board  of  directors,  the  members  of  said  corporation  shall  assemble  together 
and  elect  from  among  their  number,  by  ballot  and  by  a  majority  of  the 
votes  cast,  the  four  directors,  whose  term  of  service,  according  to  the  above 
mentioned  arrangement,  is  to  continue  during  one  year,  from  the  date  of 
such  annual  election. 

In  the  event  of  charges  of  improper  conduct  being  brought  against  an}' 
director  or  member  of  said  corporation,  the  same  shall  be  duly  investigated, 
by  the  said  board  of  directors,  and  the  said  director  or  member  may,  after 
fair  hearing  and  trial  before  said  board,  be  expelled  from  membership  or 
directorship,  by  a  two  thirds  vote  of  all  the  members  of  said  board  of  di- 
rectors. 

Article  Y. —  Officers. 

The  said  board  of  directors  shall,  within  ten  days  after  their  own  elec- 
tion, and  annually  thereafter,  meet  together  and  elect  by  ballot,  from  their 
own  number,  a  president,  a  vice-president,a  treasurer,  and  a  secretary,  (the 
last  two  offices  may  be  held  by  one  person,)  who  shall  hold  their  offices 
until  tlie  next  annual  election,  and  at  the  same  or  at  another  meeting  of  the 
directors,  a  superintendent  or  mati'on,  or  both  of  these,  a  nurse  or  n^irses, 
and  any  other  officers  whom  they  may  deem  it  necessary  to  appoint,  shall 
be  elected  by  ballot,  and  by  a  majority  of  the  votest  cast. 

Article  VI. — Medical  Staff. 
The  medical  s^alF  of  said  hospital  shall  consist  of  three,  or  of  a  less  num- 
ber of  c  )ns;ilting  physicians,  who  shall  be  ex  officio  meinJiiers  of  the  board 
of  directors,  and  of  as  many  attending  ph^'sicians  and  surgeons  as,  in  the 
judgment  of  said  directors,  may  be  required  for  the  service  of  the  ho  pital. 

Article  YII. —  Loans. 
No  funds  of  the  said  corporation  shall  be  loaned  to  an}'  member  of  the 
board  of  directors,  and  the  same  shall  not  be  used  for  anv  other  purpose 
than  the  maintenance  and  benefit  of  said  hospital. 

Article  \'  1 1 1 . —  Ihj- Laws,  &c. 
The  T)aar(l  of  dii-ectors  shall  have  authority  to  make,  execute,  and  enforce 
such  by-laws,  rules,  and  regulations  as  they  shall  deem  necessary  for  the 
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well  ordering  and  conducting  of  the  concerns  of  the  said  eorpo.-ation  :  Pro- 
vided^ That  the  same  be  not  repugnant  to  or  inconsistent  with  the  consti- 
tution or  laws  of  the  United  States  or  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  or  with 
these  articles  of  incorporation. 

Article  IX — Amendments. 

Applications  for  amendments  to  this  charter  may  be  made  to  the  court, 
as  provided  by  law  whenever  the  same  shall  have  been  directed  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  board  of  directors. 

Relief  Fund  for  the  Einpioyeeii  of  the  Lehi^^li  Valley  Coal   Company,  in  the   Wyoming  Valley, 

Pennsylvania. 

It  is  proposed  to  establish,  by  voluntary  contributions,  a  fund  for  the 
relief  of  the  emplo^^es  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Company,  who  may  be 
injured,  and  the  families  of  those  who  may  be  killed,  while  working  at  the 
several  collieries  of  the  company. 

The  proposed  plan  is  as  follows  : 

First.  Every  person  employed  in  any  of  the  collieries,  both  outside  and 
inside,  may  contribute  to  the  fund  one  day^s  wages,  by  making  application 
at  the  office  to  so  contribute  for  the  3'ear,  and  the  company  shall  contribute 
an  amount  equal  to  that  contributed  by  all  the  employes  ;  and  contributors 
only  shall-  be  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the  fund. 

Second.  The  fund  thus  raised  shall  be  kept  in  the  name  of  the  company, 
and  be  Subject,  at  all  times,  to  the  drafts  or  orders  made  thereon,  in  pur- 
suance of  the  objects  for  which  the  fund  is  created,  by  the  persons  author- 
ized so  to  do. 

Third.  The  foreman  at  each  collier}^,  together  with  two  employes,  to  be 
selected  by  the  contributing  employes  at  such  colliery,  shall  form  a  com- 
a  ittee  whose  duty  shall  be  to  report  to  the  superintendent  of  the  company, 
upon  blanks,  signed  by  at  least  two  of  them,  every  case  entitled  to  the  ben- 
efit, with  the  date  and  nature  of  the  accident;  and  in  case  of  accidents  not 
resulting  in  death,  to  notify  the  superintendent,  when  such  relief  shall  cease ; 
no  money  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  fund  except  upon  a  written  order,  signed 
by  the  committee  or  the  foreman,  and  one  other  member. 

Fourth.  It  is  proposed  to  apply,  out  of  the  fund,  such  amount  as  the 
company  finds  necessary,  to  secure  suflScient  accommodations  at  the  Wilkes- 
Barre  hospital  or  St.  Luke's  hospital,  Bethlehem,  for  those  who  may  wish 
to  be  treated  there. 

Fifth.  The  fund  shall  be  applied  to  those  entitled, as  follows:  Incases  of 
accidental  death,  fifty  dollars  shall  be  paid  for  funeral  expen.ses  ;  three  dol- 
lars per  week  shall  be  paid  to  the  widow,  for  the  period  of  one  3^ear,  pro- 
vided she  remains  unmarried  during  that  length  of  time,  and  one  dollar  per 
week  to  each  orphan  child  under  twelve  years  of  age  of  the  person  so  killed, 
for  the  period  of  one  year,  unless  otherwise  cared  for.  In  cases  of  acci- 
dental injuries,  not  causing  death,  six  dollars  per  week  shall  be  paid  to  each 
man  during  his  disability  to  work,  and  three  dollars  per  week  to  each  boy 
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under  sixteen  years  of  aa;e,  during  the  period  of  three  months,  if  necessary', 
bnt  not  longer,  except  on  unanimous  reiiuest  of  the  committee. 

Sixth.  In  case  such  injured  person  shall  require  medical  treatment  at  the 
Wilkes-Barre  or  St.  Luke's  hospital,  Bethleliem.  and  shall  himself  desire  to 
be  treated  there,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  committee,  or  any  two  of  them, 
to  make  an  order  for  his  maintenance  and  care  at  said  hospital,  and  deliver 
the  same  to  the  superintendent. 

Seventh.  None  but  contributing  employes,  who,  while  performing  their 
duty  at  said  collieries  shall  have  been  accidentally  injured,  and  the  families 
of  contributing  employes  who  have  been  accidentally  killed  while  engaged 
in  the  work  of  the  company,  shall  be  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the  fund. 
A  list  of  the  contributors  shall  be  kept  posted  at  each  colliery. 

The  foregoing  plan  will  be  pursued  for  the  year  .  .  ;  at  the  end  of  which 
time  such  changes  and  alterations  will  be  made  as  experience  ma^^  prove  to 
be  necessary, 

Miae  Fires. 

The  old  Baltimore  mine  is  still  burning,  and  mj'  remarks  thereon,  in  my 
last  years'  report,  need  no  modification  or  addition. 

The  Empire  or  Kidder  slope  lire  is  also  in  about  the  same  condition  as 
last  reported,,  the  surfaces  caving  in,  in  small  sections,  occasionally,  which 
have  to  be  filled  up  to  prevent  the  admission  of  atmospheric  air  to  the 
smoldering  fire. 

Audenried  Colliery. — On  the  6th  day  of  May,  about  midnight,  the  fire 
that  had  been  discovered  there  about  noon  of  the  same  day,  was  considered 
to  be  too  far  gone  to  successfully  subdue  it,  unless  by  the  great  risk  of 
doing  so  when  it  was  known  that  there  were  some  fifteen  or  twenty  cham- 
bers to  the  west  of  it,  and  immediately  connecting  with  it,  full  of  explosive 
gas,  and  subject  to  explode  at  an}'  moment.  Having  been  notified  of  the 
case  about  eleven,  p,  m.,  of  this  day,  I  immediatel}'  proceeded  to  the  mine, 
and  there  met  Messrs.  F.  B.  and  G.  H.  Parrish,  superintendent  and  assis- 
tant superintendent  for  Charles  Parrish  &  Co.,  Mr.  J,  Harris,  engineer  for 
the  receivers,  and  others,  at  the  shaft-head.  We  soon  descended  the  shaft 
which  is  nearl}'  nine  hundred  feet  in  depth,  and  we  had  just  reached  the 
fire-boss's  station  or  room,  and  were  preparing  lamps,  and  looking  over  the 
mine  tracing  preparatorj^  to  going  to  the  scene  of  the  fire,  when  a  messen- 
ger brought  the  sad  news  that  a  large  party  of  workmen,  at  the  fire,  were 
ver^'  seriousl}'  burned  while  apply irg  the  water  hose.  The  whole  party 
started,  accompanied  by  this  time  by  Mr.  Smith,  mine  foreman,  and  we  soon 
met  the  unfortunate  victims  being  conducted  out  l\v  their  comrades  as  best 
the}'  could,  eight  of  whom  were  seriously  burned,  so  much  so,  that  six  of 
them  succumbed  to  an  untimely  death  after  da^'S  and  some  of  them  weeks 
of  excruciating  and  indescribable  iiain  and  sufl'ering. 

As  soon  as  it  was  ascertained  that  all  the  viclims  of  the  disaster  were 
brought  out,  a  consultation  was  held,  and  all  further  efforts  to  put  out  the 
fire  by  the  hose  was  at  once  abandoned,  and  the  mine  ordered  to  be  flooded? 
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and  in  a  short  time  the  ^ater  from  the  Empire  mine  was  turned  into  the 
Stanton  colliery,  and  about  the  second  day,  the  surface  water  or  creek  was 
also  turned  into  it. 

The  next  day  I  requested  the  outside  foreman,  Mr.  Thomas  Wagner,  to 
close  up  every  opening  around  the  shaft-head ,  and  it  was  so  done,  except  the 
door  into  the  room  of  the  Bull  pump  engine,  which  had  a  lock  on.  I  forbade 
him  and  Mr.  F.  B.  Parrish  to  let  any  naked  lights  or  fire  go  near  the  shaft-head, 
and  Mr.  Parrish  assented.  I  also  personally  assisted  in  extinguishing  the 
gas-burners  used  in  the  hoisting  engine-room,  and  the  night  watchman  was 
to  have  no  lantern  or  other  naked  light  around  the  shaft-head.  On  Sunday 
morning,  May  the  18th,  about  two-fifteen,  a.  m.,  the  coal  breaker  of  the  Stan- 
ton or  Audenried  colliery  was  discovered  to  be  on  fire  by  the  night  fireman, 
the  watchman  being  at  the  time  in  the  engine-room  at  his  supper.  B^^  five 
o'clock,  A.  M.,  the  mammoth  structure  had  been  reduced  to  ashes,  molten 
metals,  and  other  debris.  The  flames  were  first  observed  breaking  out  in 
the  northwest  corner  of  the  head-house,  near  the  ground  floor,  having  been 
ignited,  apparently,  from  inside,  by  what  means  is  not  known.  Various 
theories  have  been  advanced  to  account  for  the  origin  of  the  burning  of  the 
breaker,  such  as  ignition  of  the  same  by  fire  from  the  burning  mine  ;  then 
incendiary  ism,  which  had  its  origin  in  the  thoughtless  and  meaningless  re- 
marks of  some  of  the  bystanders  during  the  burning  of  the  great  breaker. 
The  idea  of  fire  in  the  mine  igniting  the  breaker,  could  only  be  entertained 
by  those  that  knew  little  or  nothing  about  the  place,  as  there  was  about 
fort}^  feet  of  water  in  the  shaft  when  it  occurred,  hence  the  same  could  not 
have  happened. 

In  my  opinion,  the  most  plausible  theory  is  this  :  That  the  fire  was  caused 
by  spontaneous  ignition  of  inflammable  materials  in  the  said  head-house, 
such  as  old  waste  used  about  machinery,  or  other  old  cotton  goods,  or  parts 
of  garments.  On  the  night  of  the  sad  catastrophe,  when  the  eight  men 
were  burnt,  they  were  all  brought  into  the  pumping  engine-room,  and 
there  were  dressed  with  cotton  waste,  saturated^with  linseed  oil,  and  what- 
ever else  could  be  had  conveniently  to  tie  them  up  with,  before  putting  other 
garments  on  them,  such  as  quilts,  &c.,  when  conveyed  from  there  to  their 
homes.  Their  old  garments,  partiall}-  burned,  were  taken  off"  and  left  there, 
all  of  which,  it  was  said,  had  been  carefully  put  away.  But  we  know  that 
the  whole  floors  were  saturated  with  oil  that  night,  unavoidably  so,  and  it 
is  hard  to  say  positively,  that  some  of  the  said  oil,  or  other  oiled  garments 
in  or  around  the  said  engine-room  or  one  of  the  other  two  rooms,  did  not 
contribute  to  the  origin  of  the  great  fire.  Yet  we  have  no  positive  proof  of 
this,  bat  I  prefer  this  to  any  other  theory  advanced  that  I  know  of. 

But  to  proceed  with  a  history  of  this  case,  I  would  say  that  the  water 
was  supposed  to  have  reached  a  height  sufficient  to  have  covered  the  lo- 
cality of  the  fire  by  the  first  of  July,  and  they  had  prepared  a  temporary 
head-house  and  sheaves,  and  got  their  engine,  which  had  been  considerabl;f 
damaged  by  the  fire,  repaired,  and  ready  to  hoist  water  b}^  two  large  water 
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tanks,  each  holdingr  about  eleven  hundred  gallons,  and  finally  they  began 
hoisting  and  started  their  pumps,  and  succeeded  in  reaching  the  bottom 
about  the  first  of  October.  The  mine  was  found  to  be  in  extrordinary  bad 
and  torn  up  condition,  the  water  having  caused  the  fire-clay  underneath 
the  seam  to  heave,  and  the  roof  in  many  places  had  caved  in,  and  the  tim- 
ber so  far  as  could  be  seen  along  the  lower  gangway  and  air-ways  were 
generally  destroyed.  At  the  inner  section  of  the  northwest  gangway,  a 
terrible  explosion  must  have  taken  place  since  the  water  had  been  first 
turned  into  the  mine.  The  timbers  were  blown  down,  and  mine  cars  were 
all  destroyed,  and  scattered  along  the  main  gangway  for  a  long  distance, 
the  cars  so  broken  up  that  nothing  but  the  fragments  could  be  seen  of 
many  of  them,  and  the  timber  being  last  put  in  place,  being  a  new  section 
of  work,  were  blown  down  in  every  direction,  but  not  broken.  From  the 
gangway  up  to  the  chambers  the  gas  was  full,  preventing  any  further  ex- 
ploration. These  explorations  were  made  by  the  new  mine-boss,  Morgan  R. 
Morgan,  and  his  assistants. 

The  cleaning  up  of  the  mine  along  the  main  air-way  and  gangway  was 
began,  and  preparations  to  restore  the  ventilation  as  soon  as  possible  was 
in  progress,  when,  on  the  morning  of  October  17,  the  mine  boss,  and  his 
fire  boss,  Richard  Lloyd,  discovered  that  the  mine  was  still  on  fire,  burn- 
ing down  to  the  level,  at  the  extreme  northern  end  of  the  new  tunnel.  This 
was  rather  a  severe  shock,  as  ever}'  person  entering  the  shaft  had  been 
supplied  with  a  locked  safety-lamp,  and  no  other  light,  matches,  pipes,  &c., 
were  allowed  to  be  in  their  possession,  as  it  was  well  understood  that  the 
whole  mine  was  full  of  explosive  gas,  and  that  all  it  required  was  the  Avork 
of  a  single  spark  or  flame  that  would  ignite  gas,  to  explode  the  whole  mag- 
azine, with  its  horrible  results,  as  there  were  some  fifteen  or  twenty  persons 
then  at  work  in  the  mine.  HowcA'er,  the  men  were  quietly  informed,  that 
for  that  day,  there  would  be  no  more  work,  and  that  those  desiring  might 
take  with  them  their  few  working  implements  which  they  had  there,  and  thus 
they  were  safely  withdrawn,  not  knowing  for  what  cause  until  the}-  reached 
the  surface,  waen  their  situation  was  made  known  to  them,  and  the  reader 
can  better  imagine,  than  the  writer  can  describe,  their  feelings  under  such 
circumstances.  Immediately  the  writer  was  sent  for,  out  of  the  Empire  or 
adjoining  colliery,  hai)pening  to  be  in  the  Ilillman  seam  at  the  time,  and 
intending  to  go  into  the  Audenried  colliery  after  dinner.  Subsequently, 
the  men  from  No.  5  slope,  the  next  lift  of  Empire  works  adjoining,  and  con- 
nected to  the  Audenried  workings  were  witlidrawn  in  a  quit-t  and  careful 
manner,  not  informing  them  of  the  possible  danger  of  an  explosion  in  the 
Audenried  colliery,  for  fear  of  their  getting  panic  stricken,  and  injure  one 
anotlier  in  their  fright. 

In  a  very  short  time,  less  than  seven  hours,  the  water  was  turned  into 
the  Audenried  shaft,  and  has  been  filling  gradually  ever  since,  except  the 
surface  water  has  been  turned  off.  A  new  air-shaft  has  been  conniienced 
north-west  of  the  present  shaft,  and  about  a  thousand  feet  from  the  end 
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of  the  new  tunnel.  The  said  shaft  is  to  be  twenty-six  feet  by  twelve  feet, and 
will  probably  be  seven  hundred  feet  in  depth.  A  large  fan,  of  the  Guibal  pat- 
tern, is  to  be  erected  over  or  near  it,  of  thirty-five  or  forty  feet  diameter,  and 
no  work,  except  taking  out  the  water  and  what  work  will  be  necessary  to 
make  the  connection,  will  be  done  in  the  old  shaft  workings  until  the  said 
fan  is  erected  and  in  operation ;  at  least,  that  is  what  is  now  in  contem- 
plation. In  the  meantime,  a  bore  hole  is  being  put  down  to  tap  the  con- 
densed air  from  the  air  chamber,  or  dome,  of  the  anticlinal,  which  kept  the 
water  from  reaching  the  fire  when  the  water  was  in  the  mine  the  first  time. 
This  will  insure  perfect  safety  from  any  possibility  of  a  fire  being  in  there 
when  the}^  have  taken  out  the  water  next  time. 

I  would  state  that,  up  to  the  time  of  the  mine  fire,  no  permanent  system 
of  water  supply  to  extinguish  a  fire  had  been  arranged  ;  l^ut  a  temporar}^ 
supply  was  secured  when  the  mine  took  fire  in  May,  in  a  few  hours  after  it 
was  discovered,  bj^  using  the  gas  pipes  employed  by  Mr.  Robert  Looney, 
to  convey  air  to  his  receiver  and  machine  rock-drills  from  the  compressor 
on  the  surface,  by  connecting  to  the  pump  column.  The  pressure  was  so 
great  that  the  receiver  was  exploded,  and  several  other  mishaps  occurred, 
which  helped  to  delay  the  getting  of  a  supply  of  water.  The  balance  of 
this  subject  will  be  treated  under  the  head  of  the  accident. 

Diamond  Colliery. 

On  the  9th  day  of  Maj^,  a  fire  took  place  in  the  above  mine,  in  the  face 
of  the  west  No.  3  gangway,  and  not  having  any  water  works  to  operate  on 
it,  it  took  several  days  and  nights  of  labor  to  quench  it,  with  all  the  force 
they  could  bring  to  bear  upon  it,  having  to  haul  water  from  the  shaft  foot 
in  barrels,  and  forcing  it  on,  sometimes  by  a  hand  pump,  then  again  by 
using  pails  or  powder  kegs,  as  best  they  could. 

As  soon  as  the  fire,  which  was  started  from  a  feeder  igniting  from  a 
blast,  got  very  strong,  the  air  era-rent  was  affected  so  much  that  a  large 
quantity  of  gas  had  accumulated  along  the  top  part  of  the  gangway.  This 
was  caused  by  the  air  traveling  in  the  wrong  direction,  being  forced  first 
through  the  chambers,  and  returning  through  the  air-way  below  the  gang- 
ways. 

Mine  Caves. 

Many  caves  have  taken  place  in  this,  like  ever}^  other  mining  district  dur- 
ing the  last  ten  years  ;  some  to  the  extent  of  twenty  or  thirty  acres  of 
surfafce,  others  bringing  in  the  canal,  &c.,  but  on  the  23d  day  of  April,  1879, 
a  caving  in  of  the  Sugar  Notch,  No.  10,  colliery's  slope  workings  took 
place,  when  seven  human  beings  were  entombed,  which  created  great  ex- 
citement, and  which  did  not  abate  until  the  glad  tidings  of  their  almost 
incredible  rescue  was  received  and  the  prisoners  permitted  to  relate  their 
awful  tale  of  sutfering  and  experience  under  the  strange  circumstance.  It 
occurred  as  follows : 

The  seam  operated  is  known  hereabouts  as  the  Abbott  seam,  and  by 
others  as  the  Kidney  seam,  being  the  next  workable  seam  overlying  the 
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Hillman  or  Primrose  seam,  having  about  live  feet  and  a  half  of  good  coal 
there,  one  foot  three  inches  of  bone  coal,  and  on  that  a  bed  of  fire-clay 
about  ten  inches  ;  then  bone  and  slate  in  thin  and  alternate  layers  for  eigh- 
teen to  twenty-four  inches  ;  then  a  fine-grained  carbonaceous  slate,  in  thin 
beds,  from  three  to  five  inches  thick,  and  every  few  feet  apart  are  other 
cleavages  at  right  angles  to  those  of  the  plane  of  the  seam.  And  here  it 
should  be  stated  that  each  of  these  cleavaa^  in  either  directions  parallel 
to  and  vertical  to  the  seam,  are  as  smooth  as  if  polished  with  an  ivor3' 
wheel,  and  then  greased  with  plumbago,  so  that  there  is  scarcely  any  adhe- 
sion in  the  slate  and  not  much  tenacity,  as  the  vertical  cleavages  are  so 
near  each  other  ^nd  the  Hags  so  thin.  The  angle  of  dip  varies  from  about 
fifty  to  probably  fifteen  degrees  in  different  parts  of  the  mine,  the  same  de- 
creasing going  eastward  until  the  spoon  end  of  the  basin  is  reached  ;  then 
another  sharp  pitch  is  met,  rising  in  opposite  direction  to  the  slope  which 
was  sunk  on  the  north  dip.  The  slope  is  down  about  six  hundred  feet  on 
the  pitch,  and  about  four  hundred  and  fift}-  feet  vertical,  more  or  less. 
There  is  another  slope  sunk  several  hundred  yards  east  of  the  first  men- 
tioned, diagonally  along  the  pitch,  from  which  three  lifts  or  gangwa3'S  were 
in  operation  to  reach  the  coal  in  the  upper  and  fiatter,  consequently  longer 
range  of  coal  field  in  the  eastern  end  of  the  basin,  below  all  of  which  was 
the  eastern  gangway  from  the  lower  slope,  which  swung  around  the  basin 
end  back  to  the  west. 

On  the  22d  day  of  April,  Mr.  William  Hosking,  the  mine  boss,  suspended 
mining  in  the  third  lift  in  the  new  slope,  after  about  nine  o'clock,  a.  m.,  be- 
cause, as  he  said,  a  piece  of  rider  coal  had  fallen  in  one  of  the  chambers 
discharging  some  props,  and  rushing  into  the  main  gangway  to  the  extent 
of  nine  or  ten  car  loads  of  the  same,  when  he  put  men  there  to  clean  up 
and  set  some  timber.  Right  here  I  think  it  best  to  give  the  statement  sent 
to  me  by  Mr.  Hosking,  in  reply  to  a  series  of  questions  which  1  had  sent 
him  shortly  after  the  occurrence,  which  is  as  follows : 

Sugar  Notch,  3Iay  16,  1879. 
T.  M.  Williams,  Esq., 

Dear  Sir:  I  received  your  letter,  and  wall,  to  the  best  of  m^- ability, 
give  you  all  the  information  I  can  relating  to  what  3'ou  ask  of  me,  or,  in 
other  words,  the  caving  in  of  our  mine. 

First.  The  names  of  the  men  walking  wi  h  Steven  Kerrighan  when  he 
was  killed  were  Edward  Price,  Bernerd  Reiley,  Anthony  Kane,  and  Pat- 
rick Lenahan.  You  saw  and  conversed  with  Price,  Reile}-,  and  Lenahan. 
(relating  to  the  case  of  S.  Kerrigan.)  Price  and  Reiley  were  two  of  the 
seven  men  that  were  stopped  in  time  of  the  cave.  At  four  o'clock,  a.  m., 
on  the  14th  day  of  April,  (the  day  Kerrighan  was  killed,)  Patrick  Convery, 
the  fire-boss,  went  in  that  way,  and  came  out  about  si v -thirty,  a.  m.  John 
Wallace  and  his  laborer,  Anthony  Lenahan,  went  in  after  the  fire-boss  came 
out,  and  before  Kerrighan  went  in.  Anthony  Kane  you  did  not  s?e  (mean- 
ing in  the  inquiry  into  Kerrighan 's  case)  when  you  were  here.     The  reason 
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for  it  was  that  he  was  hurt  on  the  back  and  foot  by  the  same  lump  of  coal 
that  hit  Kerrighan,  but  he  was  all  right  at  the  time  of  the  cave,  for  he 
woi'ked  trying  to  get  the  men  out. 

Secondly.  The  names  of  the  timber-men  working  at  props  ?  I  had  two 
parties  of  men,  three  men  on  company  work  and  four  men  on  contract. 
Their  names  are  Thomas  Fulton,  William  Lloyd,  and  Frank  Sorber. 
Names  of  contract  men,  Johnjjontjoy,  William  Jones,  Daniel  Herron,  and 
Patrick  Brennan. 

Thirdly.  Date  of  commencing  to  timber.  I  started  the  company  men 
to  prop  on  the  night  of  the  16th  of  April — the  day  you  were  here,  and  on 
the  19th  I  started  the  contractors  at  propping,  with  the  company  men,  and 
at  the  same  place.  The  company  men  worked  five  shifts  at  the  props  and 
the*  contractors  three  shifts. 

Fourthly.  The  number  of  props  put  up  were  twenty-five,  as  near  as  I 
can  get  at  it.  We  had  to  cut  coal  to  get  place  to  put  them  in,  because  the 
rib  was  low  down  towards  the  track. 

Fifthly.  What  was  being  done  on  the  new  slope  and  east  lower  gangway 
the  day  preceding  the  cave  ?  We  worked  the  two  upper  lifts  of  new  slope 
only  from  about  nine  o'clock,  A.  M.,  that  day.  The  reason  of  not  A\orking 
the  lower  lift  after  that  time  was  this  :  A  piece  of  blacksmith  coal  fell  in 
one  of  the  chambers,  and  knocked  out  the  props,  and  the  stuff"  rushed  down 
into  the  gangway  about  ten  car  load's  of  it,  and  we  had  to  clear  it,  and  prop 
it  to  work  next  day.  In  the  east  lower  gangway,  there  was  nothing 
wrong  there  at  all.  AVe  worked  there  all  day  the  same  as  usual.  After  the 
new  slope  quit  work,  I  went  through  it,  and  the  second  lift  was  working  or 
cracking,  and  I  followed  it  down  through  the  back  branch — the  location  of 
this  branch  is  between  the  second  and  third  lifts  in  the  new  slope — and,  as 
I  went  lower  down,  it  did  not  work  so  much,  I  then  went  in  as  far  as  the 
air-bridge,  and  it  did  not  work  any  there  at  all.  So  then  1  thought  it  a 
local  aflfair — a  fall,  perhaps,  in  some  three  or  four  chambers.  I  thought, 
which  we  all  know  here,  that  this  coal  is  always  working  and  spaling ;  be- 
sides, the  roof  is  so  rotten  here.  Then  I  went  down  the  manway  to  the 
lower  lift,  and  ever^'thing  there  was  as  still  as  usual.  I  left  a  driver  and 
his  team  and  trip  of  cars  pass  me.  The  driver's  name  was  John  McGruire. 
I  then  came  out  through  the  gangway,  and  there  was  nothing  unusual  at  all 
from  former  times.  I  came  on  to  the  top  of  the  old  slope,  and  there  saw 
Richard  Faull,  the  night  chargeman.  I  told  him  to  take  the  company  men 
away  that  were  propping  on  the  lower  gangway,  and  leave  the  contractors 
finish  the  rest  of  the  job,  and  to  put  the  company  men  on  the  new  slope, 
lower  gangwa}^,  to  clean  the  remainder  of  the  fall  of  blacksmith,  aforemen- 
tioned, that  had  fallen  about  nine  o'clock,  a.  m.,  of  the  same  day.  Also,  to 
put  four  props  in  place  there,  so  that  we  might  be  able  to  work  on  the  next 
morning.  I  also  told  him  to  go  with  them,  and  tell  them  what  to  do,  and 
then  to  take,  or  make,  his  round,  (a  general  examination,)  and,  if  there 
should  be  any  trouble,  to  send  out  the  men,  and  to  take  out  the  mules  with 
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them.  Neither  them  nor  I  thought  of  any  such  a  thing  as  a  cave,  for  all 
the  carpenters  left  their  tools  down  in  the  lower  lift  of  the  new  slope.  An- 
drew Hoffman  has  about  lifteen  dollars  worth  there.  Samuel  Lewis  about 
ten,  and  my  son  about  seven  dollars  worth,  each,  So  you  can  see  that  we 
anticipated  no  trouble.  I  then  went  home.  The  duty  of  the  night  charge- 
man  was  to  look  after  the  company  men,  ancLhad  charge  of  the  gangw^ays 
from  faces  to  the  slope.  Had  charge  of  th^umpmen  and  fanmen  and  en- 
gineers and  fireman  ;  besides,  to  get  everything  ready  for  work  in  the  morn- 
ing. If  there  should  be  any  trouble  or  falls  on  the  gangways,  he  was  to 
take  the  company  men  to  attend  to  it  at  once,  and  repair  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble. When  we  had  no  one  at  this  job,  I  was  up  day  and  night  almost,  for, 
if  any  trouble  would  take  place,  I  was  called  sometimes  two  or  three  times 
in  one  night,  and,  for  this  reason,  we  gave  the  night  chargeman  full  control 
of  the  night  shift.  He  is  a  miner.  Was  a  mine  boss  at  Ashley  colliery 
and  at  Jersey  colliery  for  this  company. 

Sixthly.  How  many  persons  were  employed  during  the  night  shift  (on 
night  of  cave)  ?  Four  men  on  new  slope,  cleaning  the  fall  of  Blacksmith, 
and  timbering,  as  aforementioned.  Their  names  are  Thomas  Fulton, 
Joseph  Williams,  AVilliam  Loyd,  and  Frank  Sorber.  On  the  lower  gang- 
way were  eighteen  persons,  including  a  driver-boy  and  door-bo^'.  Four 
men  were  propping  that  place  you  told  me  to  timber  on  the  1 6th  instant. 
Names  of  men,  John  Montjoy,  William  Jones,  Daniel  Herring,  and  Pat- 
rick Brennan.  About  twelve  hundred  feet  further  in  were  three  more  men 
cutting  through  a  pillar  for  a  branch — the  place  you  saw  the  dead  mule 
after  the  rescue.  Names  of  said  men,  William  F.  Reese,  Denis  Gallagher, 
and  John  Leith.  Inside  of  them  about  three  hundred  feet  were  two  other 
men  fixing  the  track  and  cleaning  it.  Their  names  are  Martin  Lee  and 
Patrick  Devanj^  Then  about  two  hundred  feet  further  in  than  the  track- 
men were  three  more,  named  Hawkins,  Price,  and  Reiley.  They  were  re- 
pairing the  gangway,  had  to  put  up  two  sets  of  double  timbers  as  relief 
timber,  which  I  had  ordered  them  to  do  two  days  before.  The  two  first 
named  persons  had  the  gangway  by  contract.  Then  in  the  face  of  the 
gangway  were  two  more,  named  Patrick  and  John  Green,  two  brothers, 
one  a  miner  and  the  other  a  laborer ;  they  were  working  for  Hawkins  and 
Price.  In  the  face  of  the  air- way  were  two  more  men,  named  John  Cat- 
troll  and  Patrick  McGinty,  and,  in  addition,  were  two  otliers,  William 
Kenney,  a  driver-boy,  and  John  Clark,  a  door-boy,  thus  making  in  all  down 
in  this  lift,  eighteen  persons. 

At  twelve  o'clock,  midnight,  Richard  Faull,  the  night  chargeman,  went 
in  along  the  east  gangway  of  the  old  slope,  and  he  thought  all  was  right. 
He  then  went  up  to  the  new  slope,  to  see  the  other  men  Avorking  up  there, 
and  from  there  he  went  outside. 

Seventhly.  What  was  the  condition  of  the  place    it   the  time  I  left  for 
home?     The  lower  lift  in  the  old  slope  I  thought  safe,  and  the  lower  lift  in 
the  new  slope,  also  the  upper  lift  in  the  new  sloju',  but  I  thought  we  would 
8  Mine  Rep. 
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Lave  a  fall  on  the  second  lift  of  the  new  slope,  in  two  or  three  chambers, 
which  I  thought  might  do  good,  hut  did  not  expect  it  so  soon,  for  you 
could  not  see  a  prop  brealdng  anywhere  in  the  mine,  not  even  in  the  second 
lift,  nor  up  in  the  chambers,  where  I  expected  the  most  trouble  from. 

Eighthly.  State  whether  at  any  time  had  any  person  or  persons  suggested 
or  stated  that  they  anticipated  danger  from  a  cave  ?  When  I  was  going 
through  about  noon,  James  Greaharty  and  Patrick  Neelon  were  up  on  the 
bade  branch.  I  passed  on  down  to  the  gangway,  and  they  came  after  me  and 
asked  me  to  come  up  to  the  said  back  branch,  that  it  was  working  bad,  and 
I  went  with  them,  and  I  could  not  see  a  prop  breaking  nor  a  piece  of  coal 
fallino-  where  Neelon  was.  There  was  a  pillar  taken  out  on  the  lower  side 
side  of  it,  and  I  thought  the  working  was  caused  by  a  bone  over-head,  it 
seemed  to  me  all  right.  Those  two  men  were  all  that  I  know  of  that  said 
anything  to  me  personally  about  it,  and,  as  far  as  I  know,  no  man  anticipated 
any  such  thing  as  a  big  cave.  All  over  this  part  of  the  mine  the  roof  is 
rotten,  and  no  one  thought  that  it  would  make  a  general  cave.  Edward 
Price  (one  of  the  men  shut  in)  told  me  that  he  was  out  through  the  lower 
gangway  at  twelve  o'clock  midnight,  as  far  as  the  foot  of  the  old  slope,  for 
his  timbers,  and  he  then  passed  the  remarks  "  that  he  never  heard  the  gang- 
way so  still  in  his  life,"  and  he  has  worked  here  many  years. 

Ninthly .  When  was  pillar  robbing  commenced  here?  In  May,  1878,  on 
the  upper  side  of  the  back  branch,  and  above  the  second  lift  in  the  new 
slope.  There  were  fifty  feet  of  a  pillar  left  both  above  and  below  the  gang- 
way, making  one  hundred  feet  of  gangway  pillar  support.  Officers  con- 
sulted were  as  follows  :  Mr.  Joseph  Harris,  mining  engineer  for  the  re- 
ceivers Mr.  F.  B.  Parrish,  mining  engineer  and  assistant  superintendent 
for  Charles  Parrish  &  Co. ;  also,  William  P.  Smyth,  mine  foreman  for 
Charles  Parrish  &  Co.,  and  Mr.  Dodge.  They  all  said  this  place  would 
never  cave,  for  it  will  till  itself,  &c.,  and  I  thought  so  myself.  Some  time 
afterwards,  Mr.  Smith  came  around  again,  and  told  me  to  take  out  the  pil- 
lars and  Mr.  F.  B.  Parrish  told  me  to  cross  each  pillar  on  my  map,  so  they 
could  see  to  do  the  same  at  the  Empire  office,  on  their  map.  Thickness 
of  seam  including  coal,  bone,  and  slate,  eleven  feet  four  inches  ;  distance 
from  seam  to  small  dirt  seam  is  eighteen  feet,  which  is  one  foot  thick,  and 
from  said  dirt  seam  to  hard  rock,  twenty-five  feet  of  very  shaly  rock  and 
slate  full  of  slips  ;  thus  making  over  forty  feet  of  material  hard  to  keep  up. 
Yours  truly, 

W.  H.  HOSKING. 

The  above  answers  will  probably  give  a  better  idea  of  the  circumstance 
than  1  could  otherwise  have  given;  yet  there  are  a  few  items  that  need  to  be 
mentioned  here  to  enable  persons  not  familiar  with  the  case  to  fully  under- 
stand even  the  full  text  of  the  above  answers. 

On  the  14th  day  of  April,  a  man  named  Stephen  Kerrighan,  while  in 
company  with  several  others,  was  walking  along  the  main  east  gangway,  in 
the  old  slope,  to  go  to  his  place  of  work,  and,  from  the  testimony  of  those 
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with  him,  suddenly  a  piece  of  fire-clay  and  bone  fell  on  him,  crushing  and 
injuring  him  fatally  on  the  spot;  and  on  the  IGth  of  the  same  month,  1 
went  there  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  the  accident,  and,  as  I  mostly  do 
whenever  an  accident  of  a  serious  or  fatal  nature  occurs,  if  I  have  not  made 
examination  of  the  said  mine  within  four  or  five  months,  more  or  less,  then 
I  try  and  do  so  the  same  day  that  I  examine  into  the  cause  of  the  accident, 
as  the  day  is  broken,  and  will  not  be  able  to  go  to  another  mine  and  make 
a  full  examination,  and  in  that  way  a  day's  work  of  examination  would  be 
lost;  provided,  that  the  case  is  such  that  it  can  be  so  attended  to.  If  I 
did  not  so  act,  I  could  not  get  ai'ound  as  often  as  I  do.  I  would  also  state, 
that  on  the  day  of  the  accident  I  was  in  the  Empire  colliery,  and  while 
there,  a  miner  named  McLaughlin  was  fatally  injured  by  fall  of  a  piece  of 
coal,  while  the  mine  boss  and  I  were  just  getting  to  his  working  place,  and 
we  helped  to  get  him  into  a  car,  and  he  was  taken  out  by  his  fellow  work- 
men, in  a  dying  condition. 

The  same  afternoon,  I  received  reports  of  two  other  fatal  cases  ;  one,  the 
first,  at  the  Henry  colliery,  and  the  second  at  the  Sugar  Notch  colliery,  so 
that  the  next  day  I  went  to  the  Henry  coll  er;y ,  but  sent  a  telegram  to 
Sugar  Notch,  stating  that  I  could  not  attend  there  before  the  following  day. 

"When  I  arrived  at  Sugar  Notch  colliery  next  da}",  I  met  the  mine  bos^^, 
and  we  immediately  descended  the  slope,  and  went  along  the  lower  east 
gangway  in  the  old  slope  to  the  spot  where  Kerrighan  was  fatally  injured, 
and  after  the  examination,  I  told  the  mine  boss  that  I  thought  it  advisable 
that  he  should  have  some  timber  put  up  along  the  said  gangway  for  fear 
of  further  pieces  falling  from  the  upper  side,  the  ground  pitching  consider- 
able at  that  point,  and  had  not  the  slightest  thought  of  a  crush  being  there. 
Mr.  M.  L.  Tiffanev  was  also  with  the  mine  boss  and  me  at  the  time.  I  then 
proceeded  further  into  the  mine,  where  I  met  John  Wallace,  a  miner,  who 
had  just  passed  the  same  spot  where  Kerrighan  was  struck  a  few  moments 
before  him,  and  he  stated  that  he  had  not  heard  anything  working  nor  seen 
anything  fallen  on  the  road  the  whole  length.  I  also  saw  two  other  men 
who  were  within  a  few  feet  and  in  advance  of  Kerrighan,  and  a  third  a  few 
feet  behind  him,  neither  of  whom  had  heard  or  seen  any  sign  of  anything 
fiiUing  or  working.  I  then  went  to  the  extreme  western  end  of  the  gang- 
way and  commenced  my  examination  of  the  working  faces,  the  mine  boss 
accompanying  me  through  some  thirty  places.  I  found  the  ventilation 
pretty  fair,  and  no  cause  of  complaint,  except  that  several  parties  were 
neglectful  about  their  powder  boxes,  and  some  badly  set  timber.  I  then 
learned  that  there  would  be  no  work  there  after  dinner,  and  it  was  then 
nearly  noon,  so  I  told  the  boss  that  I  would  not  go  up  to  the  new  slope 
workings  that  day,  as  they  were  going  to  quit  work,  but  would  go  over  to 
the  other  side  and  see  their  new  tuunel  then  being  driven,  and  would  go 
through  the  new  slope  workings  the  same  day  that  I  would  go  through  and 
examine  the  west  side.  So  after  having  examined  the  air  connections,  Sec, 
in  their  new  tunnel,  we  ascended  the  slope,  being  now  after  dinner.     The 
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above  is  all  I  loiow  regarding  the  condition  of  the  Sugar  Notch  colliery  up 
to  the  time  of  the  cave.  One  rule  I  have  adopted  regarding  examinations 
is  this:  never  to  examine  a  mine  when  not  in  operation,  and  that  was  one 
reason  why  I  did  not  go  to  the  workings  of  the  new  slope  from  the  lower 
slope  workings,  as  I  usually  did,  through  a  man-way  or  traveling  road 
made  for  traveling  purposes,  which  reached  all  the  way  from  the  lower  lift 
to  the  surface.  If  there  was  any  sign  of  work  from  the  lower  lift  up,  I 
might  have  seen  it  had  I  gone  up  that  way,  or  had  I  been  informed  that 
such  was  the  case.  A  great  deal  of  criticising  has  been  done  in  this  case 
by  different  parties,  some  through  malice  and  others  for  their  selfish  politi- 
cal or  other  interest,  and  others  in  their  ignorance,  some  saying  I  had  been 
warned  of  the  danger,  and  that  the  workmen  had  called  my  attention  and 
that  of  the  mine  officers  to  the  threatening  condition  of  the  mine.  I  deny 
any  and  all  such  charges,  and  declare  them  as  lies  made  up  of  whole  cloth 
so  far  as  I  am  concerned  ;  and  Mr.  Hosking  has  given  liis  side  of  the  case, 
which,  to  say  the  least,  appears  simple  and  candid.  The  case  was  one  of 
the  most  strange  that  could  be  thought  of,  to  think  that  a  seam  of  five  and 
a  half  feet  of  coal,  besides  the  bone  and  fire-clay,  and  having  such  slaty 
and  friable  roof,  should  act  as  it  did. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  stated  that  all  the  pillars  that  had  been  taken  out 
were  the  center  blocks,  leaving  about  fifty  feet  of  pillar  above  and  below 
them  untouched,  thus  leaving  about  one  hundred  feet  of  pillar  on  the  gang- 
ways of  the  new  slope,  and  fifty  feet  on  the  upper  side  of  the  lower  gang- 
way, with  a  solid  rib  below,  and  having  so  much  refuse  in  it  it  could  hardly 
be  expected  to  make  such  a  general  havoc  as  it  did.  But  it  is  more  than 
likely  that  it  was  through  a  partial  sagging  of  the  roof  in  the  center  up  to 
or  from  the  sobd  rock,  and  the  said  space  filling  up  with  water,  and  on  re- 
ceiving farther  pressure,  the  said  water  acting  as  a  hydraulic  press,  the 
fluid  distributing  the  pressure  equally  over  a  large  area,  and  especially  so 
since  there  was  not  suflJicient  room  below  the  said  roof  for  it  to  fall  and 
break,  thereb}'  taking  off  the  fluid  from  the  press,  as  it  were.  There  was 
no  cave  took  place,  except  a  slight  breaking  of  the  edges  along  the  main 
or  lower  east  gangway,  and  a  few  other  parts,  it  was  a  general  move  or 
crush,  as  it  had  no  room  to  break  down.  Of  course  it  closed  the  gangways 
and  chambers  over  acres  of  ground,  b}^  forcing  the  overlying  bone  of  the 
coal  seam  and  the  sides  of  pillars  into  the  excavations.  In  some  places 
not  even  the  bone  was  broken  on  the  gangways. 

We  have  had  a  number  of  caves  in  this  district  besides  that  of  Sugar 
Notch  during  this  year,  such  as  at  Pine  Ridge,  Hutchinson,  Mill  Creek, 
and  the  Empire  collieries.  I  would  state  that  many  of  those  with  a  proper 
system  of  mining  could  have  been  avoided.  When  the  roof  is  known  to  be 
liable  to  give  way  where  the  excavations  are  large  in  area,  or  not  well  and 
properly  timbered,  then  surely  some  provision  should  be  made  to  support 
said  roof  either  bj'  extra  timbering,  or  by  leaving  a  larger  width  of  pillars 
in  proportion  to  the  width  of  their  working  places,  or  to  reduce  the  width 
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of  the  excavations  or  chambers  and  pillars  as  well,  that  is  nnder  similar 
pressures,  and  not  so  with  increased  pressure.  Then,  again,  where  there 
are  two  seams  in  close  proximity,  there  being  but  eight  or  ten  or  fifteen  feet 
of  slate,  bone,  or  rock,  or,  i)erhaps,  a  few  feet  of  each  in  space  between 
them,  then  great  care  should  be  taken  to  constantly  learn  from  the  seam 
or  bed  driven  in  advance  the  actual  thickness  and  qualit}-  of  the  same. 
When  the  approximate- thickness  and  quality  of  the  said  intervening  ground 
is  known,  a  particular  plan  should  be  adopted  by  which  these  seams  or  beds 
may  be  most  safely  and  economically  extracted,  and  not  let  the  whole  mat- 
ter go  unnoticed  or  unattended  until  the  bottom  has  fallen  out  of  the  upper 
workings,  and  perchance,  the  roof  as  well,  which  is  unavoidable,  should 
much  of  the  partition  between  the  seams  give  wa}'.  The  pillar  in  the  one 
should  be  kept  at  some  particular  angle  or  direction  in  relation  to  those 
in  the  other,  whatever  way  is  thought  best,  after  having  given  the  matter 
attention  and  study.  There  is  nothing  to  be  expected  but  caves  and 
trouble  when  the  said  seams  are  being  driven,  some  times  the  upper,  other 
times  the  lower  one  in  advance,  not  knowing  anything  of  the  thickness  of 
materials  between  the  two  seams,  and  yet  it  is  known  there  cannot  be  much 
from  past  tests — tunnels,  &c.,  and  again  from  sounds  of  working  and  blast- 
ing. And  again,  from  driving  the  chambers  without  regard  to  the  direc- 
tion of  those  in  the  seam  immediately  above  or  below. 

The  matter  of  caves,  whether  from  accidental  ones  or  those  brought  on 
by  robbing  and  letting  down  the  roof  designedly,  is  going  to  be  a  matter 
deserving,  and  must  have  attention  in  our  mining  operations  in  the  near 
future,  independent  of  the  danger  from  caves  by  the  falling  materials.  In 
this  connection  there  are  three  things  to  be  considered :  The  surface, 
whether  it  will  be  damaged  sufficient  to  injure  improvements,  if  there  be 
any  on  it,  such  as  houses,  &c. ;  and  again,  whether  there  be  an}- danger 
from  inundations  from  rivers,  ponds,  or  canals ;  and  next,  whether  the  ex- 
pense from  increase  of  water  will  not  over-balance  the  benefit  gained  from 
robbing  the  coal.  I5ut  that  which  is  likely  to  be  the  greatest  evil  is  the 
creation  of  mammoth  reservoirs  or  receptacles  for  the  accumulation  of  ex- 
plosive gas,  with  its  train  of  evils. 

It  may  be  all  ver^-  well  to  get  out  the  coal,  but  the  moment  one  of  these 
cavities  become  filled  with  the  above  dangerous  element,  just  that  soon  are 
we  liable  to  have  such  terrible  catastrophes  as  we  read  of  having  occurred 
in  foreign  lands  occasionally,  that  shock  the  civilized  world.  I  now  wish 
to  warn  our  people  against  the  thought  of  taking  out  pillars  in  any  mine, 
unless  it  be  that  the  said  seam  be  entirely  exhausted  to  the  limited  distance 
to  be  driven,  called  l)oundary  line,  say  fift}'  or  sixty  feet  short  of  the  said 
line  ;  and  further,  that  there  be,  at  the  same  time,  no  other  seam  being  ex- 
tracted or  worked  over-lying  it,  or  any  one  within  thirty  feet,  being  worked 
below  it,  nor  any  connections  to  an  adjoining  mine  in  the  same  seam,  not 
to  speak  of  those  that  may  be  ventilated  through  the  same  channels  as  the 
one  proposed  to  be  robbed,  which,  of  course,  no  good  miner  would  ever 
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think  of  doing  for  fear  of  the  sudden  stoppage  of  ventilation,  or  the  libera- 
tion of  large  quantities  of  gas.  Now  tlien,  ruling  out  these  places  that 
their  pillars  can  not  be  robbed  without  incurring  the  risk  in  eitlier  of  the 
cases  above  mentioned,  how  many  of  our  mines  are  to-day  in  a  proper  way 
to  rob  out  the  pillars,  even  should  they  have  finished  their  workings  for- 
ward to  the  line. 

Then,  again,  in  order  to  be  able  to  take  out  the  pillars  successfully,  with 
any  degree  of  safety  to  the  workmen,  and  with  a  view  of  economy,  the 
chambers  should  be  driven  forward  very  narrow,  and  the  pillars  left  quite 
heavy,  to  the  line,  and  the  robbing  began  at  the  back  end,  in  a  systematic 
manner,  thereby  having  a  safe  retreat,  and  the  coal  from  the  upper  seam 
robbed  out  first,  which  would  perhaps  let  down  some  additional  surface- 
water,  but  this  could  not  be  well  avoided. 

Ventilation. 

I  do  not  intend  to  make  any  attempt  at  writing  anything  new  on  the 
general  subject  of  ventilation,  nor  yet  on  the  means  employed  to  produce 
ventilation.  It  is  my  desire,  more  particularly,  to  call  attention  to  a  few 
points  that  Lo  me  appear  to  threaten  us  with  danger — yes,  imminent 
danger. 

I  would  point  out  the  dangers  of  the  present  system  of  connecting  two 
or  more  mines,  and  especially  to  ventilate  the  one  or  both  mines,  or  parts 
of  either,  through  more  than  the  one  air- way.  Each  and  every  mine  should 
be  kept  separate  and  independent,  so  far  as  possible.  This  should  be  done 
to  protect  the  mines,  first,  from  water  ;  next,  from  fear  of  having  the  mis- 
fortune of  a  mine  fire  to  contend  with,  so  that  should  one  take  place,  it  may 
easily-  be  extinguished  by  flooding  with  water,  or  otherwise.  Then,  again, 
from  the  evil  effects  of  an  explosion  of  gas  in  an  adjoining  colliery.  Three 
good  reasons,  in  my  opinion,  why  mines  should  not  be  connected.  But 
even  should  it  so  happen,  that  the  difi^erent  mines  belonging  to  the  same 
company  are  already  connected  for  some  reason,  as  there  are  cases,  when 
at  the  time  being  it  is  a  convenience  to  have  a  connection,  then  I  say  that 
their  ventilation  should  be  kept  entirely  separate  and  independent,  in  every 
particular.  The  idea  of  making  one  mine  an  intake  for  the  air  which  is  to 
ventilate  another,  is  radically  wrong  in  every  respect.  The  air-current, 
from  intake  to  outlet,  should  be  under  the  control  and  supervision  of  the 
oflEicers  in  charge  of  the  working-places  which  are  to  be  ventilated  by  the 
same,  as  well  as  the  machine  that  causes  said  ventilating  current  to  move. 
In  this  way  the  moment  anything  appears  wrong  with  the  air-current, they 
would  at  once  know  where  to  look  for  the  cause,  and  would  search  for  it, 
and  apply  the  remedy.  Instead  of  that,  we  have  some  mines  depending 
entirely  for  their  intake  and  supply  of  fresh  air,  from  and  through  another 
or  adjoinging  mine,  and  must  depend  on  the  condition  of  things  in  the  said 
adjoining  mine,  without  any  knowledge  or  control  over  them.  In  fact,  I 
doubt  whether  they  fully  know  the  circuitous  route  of  the  said  intake,  and 
being  under  the  supervision  of  others,  they  make  no  attempt  at  knowing. 
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The  ventilator,  as  a  matter  of  course,  may  or  may  not  be  under  their  con- 
trol. It  matters  not  much  in  such  a  case  as  the  above,  as  the}^  cannot  do 
much  without  an  intake  under  their  control. 

Then  we  have  other  cases,  where  the  ventilator  is  placed  at  one  mine, 
but  does  duty  for  two  mines.  That  is,  a  portion  of  its  supply  of  return  air 
is  from  two  mines,  the  respective  currents  being  divided  by  a  regulator. 
In  this  case,  again,  one  of  these  two  mines  has  to  depend  entirely  upon  the 
condition  of  things  in  the  adjoining  mine  and  that  of  the  fan  speed,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  regulator's  condition,  over  which  he  has  not  the  slightest 
control,  and  I  say,  that  any  mine  so  located,  is  liable  at  any  time  to  have 
trouble,  that  would  or  could  be  avoided  if  that  each  mine  had  its  separate 
and  entirel}^  independent  ventilation.  And  the  ventilator  of  each  mine 
should  be  exclusively  under  the  control  of  the  mine  foreman,  being  gov- 
erned as  to  its  condition  relating  to  maximum  speed  and  repairs  bj''  an  au- 
thorized person,  such  as  a  master  machinist,  &c.  Then  he  could  select  the 
proper  time  to  have  repairs  made,  and  govern  the  matter  of  speed,  up  to 
the  maximum,  to  suit  the  condition  of  things  in  the  mines.  It  is  not  prac- 
ticable to  get  the  same  results  from  any  two  fans,  when  their  intake  cur- 
rents or  returns  are  connected,  as  when  they  are  separated,  hence;  it  is  of 
great  importance  to  bear  this  in  mind,  as  the  moment  that  a  change  takes 
place  in  the  conditions  with  one  of  the  two,  its  effects  are  felt  in  the  change 
of  the  work  performed  by  the  other.  Also  it  is  only  under  very  extraor- 
dinary conditions  tliat  the  quantities  can  be  had  in  anything  alike,  when 
that  two  are  receiving  their  supply  of  air  from  the  same  intake,  as  if  the 
two  had  separate  intakes. 

The  following  abstract, taken  from  a  very  able  and  interesting  paper  read  by 
Mr.  J.  C.  Simpson,  M.  E.,  (Mr.  S.  was  several  years  ago  a  mechanical  engineer 
and  foreman  under  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Coal  Company  in  this  valley.)  at 
the  June  meeting  of  18Y9,  of  the  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers  of  Xorth 
of  Scothnd,  may  be  of  some  interest  to  our  mine  officers,  which  proves 
very  conclusively  the  folly  of  placing  more  than  one  fan  on  the  same  out- 
let or  current.  This  corroborates  the  findings  of  the  writer  and  others  in 
this  district,  in  actual  practice,  in  several  cases.  At  Audcnried  and  Xo.  4 
slope,. Naticoke  collieries,  the  fans  had  to  be  supplied  by  separate  airways 
and  territories  to  enable  them  to  give  good  results,  as  well  as  at  some  other 
places. 
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Experiments  with  One  and  Two  fans  on  the  same  Mine. 
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Guibal  fans,  diameter,  36  feet;  width,  12  feet;  engine  cylinders,  29|x30 
inches.  Temperature  at  surface,  46  degrees  ;  return  air  in  mine,  64  de- 
gress. Depth  of  shaft,  453  yards.  Both  fans  same  size.  Shutter  open  in 
both  fans — 12  feet  by  4  feet  3  inches. 

Air-Crossin^s  or  Bridges  and  Air-Stoppings. 

Considerable  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  matter  of  large  airways  and 
cross-cuts,  as  also  to  the  matter  of  a  more  substantial  manner  of  building- 
stoppings,  and  we  have  improved  from  the  old  wooden  or  boards  to  strong 
and  good  stone  walls ;  yet  we  have  by  no  means  reached  perfection  in  this 
regard.  The  matter  of  air-crossing  has  also  been  much  improved  in  hav- 
ing larger  and  stronger  ones  made,  but  the  best  has  not  been  sufficient  to 
answer  its  purpose,  being  constructed  generally  of  wood. 

I  wish  now  to  call  attention  to  the  necessity  of  erecting  the  stoppings 
of  stone  and  mortar,  and  the  walls  built  as  a  double  arch  or  two  segments 
of  circles,  back  to  back,  or  rather  concave  to  concave,  or  vice  versa.  Then 
the  space  between  to  be  filled  up  with  rubbish.  The  air-bridge  or  crossing 
should  also  be  made  of  heavy  and  strong  masonary  arches,  one  across  the 
other,  or  of  strong  boiler  or  cast  iron  segments  of  circles.  Better  still 
could  they  be  made  in  the  solid  ground,  leaving  natural  strata  between. 
This  is  done  sometimes  in  large  seams,  or  when  there  are  two  small  seams 
close  together.  Oar  wooden  bridges  are  too  easy  of  destruction  in  case  of 
an  explosion  and  strong  concussions,  which  has  been  demonstrated  in  some 
of  our  mines  lately,  and  I  hope  this  matter  will  receive  more  attention  in 
the  near  future. 


Doors  and  Cross-cuts. 

The  matter  of  doors  should  also  receive  more  attention,  by  arranging  the 
work  so  as  to  require  as  few  doors  as  possible,  and  at  the  same  time  keep 
the  air  circulated  to  the  working  faces,  and  then  they  should  be  so  placed 
as  to  be  easily  doubled,  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  able  to  pass  a  long  trip  of 
cars,  and  a  team  through  the  one  door,  and  have  it  closed  before  having 
any  necessity  of  opening  the  second.     The  length  of  said   space  will  de- 
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pend  much  upon  the  length  of  the  trips  used,  and  the  grade  between  the 
doors,  if  there  be  any,  which  shouhl  be  as  light  as  possible. 

Then  the  cross-cuts  should  be  made  large,  but  never  driven  except  when 
needed,  and  always  made  at  the  -proper  time  and  place.  In  fact,  by  a  reg- 
ular rule,  to  be  deviated  from  only  in  case  of  actual  necessit.y.  They  should 
be  driven  in  chamber  pillars,  in  line  in  the  first,  and  third,  and  tifth  pillar, 
&c.,  and  those  in  the  second  pillar  in  line  with  the  fourth,  and  sixth,. &c., 
and  the  one  in  the  second  to  be  opposite  the  center  of  block,  between  the 
cross-cut  in  opposite  pillars  first  and  third.  Two  thirds  our  present  cross- 
cuts, if  properly  located  and  arranged,  would  give  us  better  results  than 
we  have  now  in  many  mines.  Employers  should  insist  that  this  be  done 
by  their  bosses,  for  econom}'  and  general  benefit. 

Inquests. 

The  matter  of  holding  inquests  under  the  mining  law  of  18T0,  seems  to 
be  in  a  very  mixed  state  in  this  district.  Ever  since  the  court  decided  in 
the  West  Pittson  case,  that  on  account  of  the  existence  of  some  law  passed 
in  1856,  intended  to  correct  abuses  under  which  the  citizens  of  the  county 
of  Luzerne  then  labored,  it  is  ditiicult  to  get  any  inquest  held,  unless  it  be 
a  voluntary  act  of  some  justice  of  the  peace,  who  may  not  happen  to  know 
of  the  decisions  of  the  courts  refusing  payment  to  coronor  or  jurors.  Some- 
times, because  of  the  said  1856  law,  and  again  because  the  coroner  only  is 
authorized  to  act.  Then  again,  in  some  cases  parties  interested,  get  a  per- 
son who  may  hold  th^Oice  of  justice  of  the  peace,  to  hold  one  for  their 
satisfaction,  and  being  entirely  unacquainted  with  the  duties,  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten  it  is  very  liable  to  be  a  mere  farce,  either  by  placing  improper 
persons  on  the  said  jury  in  his  ignorance,  or  otherwise  by  carrying  the  in- 
vestigation in  a  careless  manner,  or  by  turning  it  into  an  attack  upon  some 
particular  person  or  persons,  officer  or  officers,  more  than  to  seek  the  real 
cause  of  the  disaster  impartiall3s  or  perhaps  by  screening  some  parties, 
persons,  or  officers. 

The  State  officer,  the  inspector,  has  no  power  in  the  premises ;  he  is  re- 
quired to  attend  such,  it  is  true,  if  notified,  but  that  is  all,  except  to  hold 
examinations.  This  often  is  not  satisfactory  to  himself  or  others.  Many 
have  an  idea  that  the  inspector  is  the  one  that  orders  the  inquest,  or  ne- 
glects ordering  of  the  same,  at  his  own  pleasure.  This  is  all  a  mistake,  as 
an  insi)eetor  has  nothing  to  do  with  it,  except  to  attend  and  be  there,  sulv 
ject  to  the  action  of  the  coroner  and  jury,  who  ma^'  invite  him  to  ask  some 
questions  of  the  different  witnesses,  or  they  may  refuse  to  allow  him  so  to 
do,  as  the  foreman  did  at  the  West  Pittston  inquest,  in  1871.  Then, again, 
some  peopk-  blame  the  inspector  for  the  composition  of  the  jury.  This, 
again,  is  an  error,  as  he  has  nothing  whatever  to  say  in  the  matter,  and  sel- 
dom, if  ever,  is  consulted  about  its  composition. 

It  is  the  conviction  of  the  writer,  after  some  nine  years'  experience  in 
the  business,  that  there  should  be  an  amendment  passed  to  our  in(piest  law, 
to  enable  the  proper  officers  to  hold   inquests,  under  the  mining  law  of 
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1870,  and  to  be  paid  for  the  same  as  in  other  counties.  Then,  again,  it 
should  be  so  arranged  that  deputies  should  act  in  a  certain  district,  to  be 
described  so  that  there  may  be  several  of  them,  as  it  is  simply  impossible 
for  any  one  person  to  act  for  the  whole  of  the  Lehigh  region,  Lackawanna, 
and  Wyoming  valleys.  These  persons  would  soon  become  fully  acquainted 
with  their  duties ;  and  the  inspector  should  be  authorized  to  interrogate 
all  witnesses  he  saw  fit.  This  would  be  great  satisfaction  and  relief  to  an 
inspector. 

Explosions  of  Carbureted  Hydrogen  Gas. 

There  has  been  a  large  number  of  explosions  of  carbureted  hydrogen 
gas  in  this  district  this  year,  yet  there  was  but  one  case  where  that  any- 
thing like  a  large  quantity  was  exploded,  except  that  in  the  Mill  Creek 
colliery,  whereby  five  lives  were  lost,  and  that  explosion  which  happened  in 
the  Empire  colliery,  where  several  persons  were  slightly  inj ured  by  the  same, 
but  their  escape  seemed  almost  incredible,  when  the  damage  to  the  mine, 
in  forcing  down  stoppings,  doors,  timber,  &c.,  was  so  great,  and  this  all  in 
the  middle  of  a  section  that  had  been  honey-combed,  and  nothing  left  but 
the  pillars  and  one  bench  of  top  coal. 

This  explosion  puzzled  people  to  know  how  it  could  have  occurred  in  the 
location  it  did,  there  being  room  for  the  gas  to  ascend  to  a  higher  elevation 
without  any  restrictions,  and  being  examined  besides  by  the  oflScers,  occa- 
sionally, yet  it  must  be  that  the  gas  had  been  stored  in  the  cavity  formed 
from  the  sagging  of  the  top  coal  over  the  chambqd^when  a  space  of  some 
few  inches  in  thickness  would  be  occupied  by  it,  covering  a  large  area, 
some  hundreds  of  cubic  feet,  reaching  perhaps  to  over  one  hundred  cubic 
3^ards,  only  that  it  was  distributed  over  a  large  area,  and  not  confined  to  a 
small  space  when  ignited.  This  was  probably  kept  in  the  said  cavity  until 
it  had  quite  a  tension,  and  being  in  an  undiluted  state  and  compressed, 
when  released  from  its  confinement,  into  the  presence  of  atmospheric  air,  it 
at  once  became  expanded,  first  from  change  of  pressure  or  tension  released, 
and  next  from  the  law  of  diffusion  of  gases,  whereby  it  increased  in  volume 
and  became  at  once  explosive.  It  was  probably  released  from  the  artificial 
reservoir,  or  space  between  the  top  coal  and  the  roof,  through  a  slip,  break, 
or  fissure,  there  being  a  move  at  the  time  in  the  said  top  coal,  and  some 
spalling  of  parts  of  the  pillars,  brought  on  by  pressure  from  the  top  coal, 
which  had  not  been  mined.  As  I  said  before,  it  is  surprising  that  no 
lives  were  lost  in  this  case,  much  more  so  than  had  there  been  half  a  dozen 
or  more,  which  can  only  be  attributed  to  what  some  call  good  luck.  Much 
the  same  as  it  turned  out  in  a  case  in  the  Hillman  seam  in  the  same  col- 
liery, a  few  years  ago,  where  a  large  quantity  of  gas  was  left  to  accumu- 
late, and  ignited  by  workmen  in  traveling  through  the  same  to  or  from  the 
surface,  causing  a  terrible  explosion,  yet,  more  by  good  luck  than  good 
management,  no  serious  injury  to  persons  were  received,  but  the  wreck  to 
property  told  the  tale  of  the  power  that  had  been  at  work.  And  I  now 
point  out,  that  unless  more  care  and  better  judgment  prevails,  with  the 
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greatly  increased  dangers  from  their  old  caves,  some  bronght  on  designedly 
and  others  not  so,  there  nia^'  happen  cases  there  ere  long  that  their  good  luck 
may  happen  to  be  absent — hope  not,  yet  better  a  preventive  than  a  cure, 
and  now  is  the  time  to  point  out  the  threatening  danger.  I  say,  unhesitat- 
ingly, that  those  caves  must  become  reservoirs  of  the  miners'  foe — carbu- 
reted hydrogen  gas — and,  sooner  or  later,  catastrophes  must  result  from 
them,  unless  they  be  properly  ventilated,  and  how  can  they  be  so  venti- 
lated ? 

We  have  had  no  such  thing  as  a  general  explosion  of  gas  in  a  single  mine 
or  case  in  this  district  since  I  have  been  in  office.  Each  and  every  case 
that  has  occurred  may  properly  be  called  a  local  explosion.  Some  of  these 
might,  and  should,  have  been  avoided,  and  unless  that  we  in  mining  should, 
in  future,  reach  such  perfection,  difterent  to  anything  known  in  other 
branches  of  business,  and  that  our  people  become  so  constituted  as  to  avoid 
all  human  errors,  surely  these,  or  similar  misfortunes,  or  happenings,  will  be 
visited  upon  us  occasionally.  The  same  as  in  railroading,  or  any  other  dan- 
gerous calling.  It  is  true,  the3^  frequently  can  be  accounted  for,  after  thej^ 
occur,  by  the  most  careless  and  ignorant,  who  will  say,  wisely , had  it  not  been 
for  such  and  such  a  thing,  or  person,  that  case  might  have  been  avoided.  I 
say  that  any  mine  is  liable  to  have  these  local  explosions,  no  matter  how  per- 
fect their  ventilation  may  be,  because  there  are,  and  always  will  be,  circum- 
stances whereb}'  there  will  occasionally  be  considerable  quantities  of  explos- 
ive gas  in  different  parts  of  each  gassy  mine.  Xow,  then,  if  by  the  careless- 
ness, or  oversight,  of  some  one  or  more,  the  said  gas  be  ignited,  the  whole 
mine  should  not  be  condemned.  Nearly  each  severe  case  we  have  had  in 
this  district,  has  been  when  repairing,  making  improvements,  or  when  the 
mine  was  not  producing  coal,  and  mostly  by  the  very  persons  whose  duty 
it  was  to  prevent  others  from  going  into  said  danger.  Such  as  Henry, 
West  Pittston,  Mill  Creek.  Prospect,  &c.,  &c.  As  I  said  before,  this  may 
take  place  in  any  well-regulated  and  well-ventilated  mine.  To  sa^'  that  it 
is  possible  to  prevent,  absolutely,  these  local  explosions  in  each  and  every 
working  mine,  is  the  height  of  absurdity.  With  as  much  propriety,  could  it 
be  said  that,  with  proper  police  regulation,  a  city  may  be  kept  free  from  cases 
of  homicide  and  suicide.  The  police  force  and  regulations  no  doubt  prevent 
much  disorder,  plunder,  and  other  crimes,  in  protecting  life  and  i)roperty 
of  the  law-abiding  and  order-loving  citizens  from  the  roughs  and  disor- 
derly elements  in  society.  And  the  same  may  be  said  of  mining.  While 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  absolute  freedom  from  mine  accidents,  as  they  are 
named,  but  often  wrongly  named,  yet  the  mine  ventilation  law,  and  other 
rules  in  and  about  the  mines,  with  their  enforcement  by  the  officers,  cer- 
tainly must  be  a  great  protection  to  everybody.  The  ignorant,  against 
whom  so  much  is  charged,  is  protected  against  himself,  as  it  were,  and  the 
carelessly  inclined  is  frequentl}'  warned  and  cautioned,  in  various  waj's,  of 
his  folly,  and  the  whole  resulting  in  a  general  benefit,  as  well  to  protect  the 
life  of  the  most  competent  and  careful  from  the  recklessness,  carelessness, 
and  ignorance  of  that  class,  as  well  as  the  propert}'  of  the  emplo^-er. 
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We  know  but  little  in  this  country  aboiit  the  worst  kind  of  danger  from 
gas  explosions — caused  from  the  sudden  liberation  of  large  quantities  of 
explosive  gas,  whereby  a  whole  side  or  section  of  a  mine  is  flooded.  This 
takes  place  where  the  mines  are  very  deap,  and  the  gas  pent  up,  under 
heav}^  pressure.  Such  cases  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  Europe.  A 
safety  lamp,  in  such  cases,  is  the  only  hope  of  the  miner,  and  that  only 
under  favorable  conditions.  We  are  very  free  from  this  danger,  and  work- 
ing mines  on  longwall  system,  another  evil. 

Mine  Impro^'enients. 

For  several  years  past,  mining  improvements  already  commenced  have 
been  suspended,  and  those  in  contemplation  postponed,  but  the  great  and 
sudden  change  that  took  place  in  the  coal  business  during  1879,  with  its 
unprecedented  increase  in  the  production  of  coal,  caused  a  stir  in  the 
matter  of  mine  improvements,  as  it  is  well  known  that  with  having  done 
so  little  dead  work  since  1873,  and  with  the  prospects  ahead  of  mining 
from  twenty-three  to  twenty-five  millions  of  tons  of  anthracite  coal  for  1880, 
and  an  increase  afterwards  yearly  during  the  period  of  time  required  to 
produce,  as  it  certainly  will  be,  another  general  business  stagnation,  if  not 
a  panic,  then  I  say  our  coal  men  see  at  a  glance  that  the  sooner  they  get  to 
work  on  improvements,  the  sooner  they  will  be  able  to  take  part  in  the  in- 
crease above  mentioned.  Knowing  that  it  is  necessary  to  do  so,  in  order 
to  keep  their  capacities  even  up  to  an  ordinary  jiroduction,  much  less  the 
apparent  increase.  Hence,!  say,  the  work  of  sinking  shafts,  erecting  break- 
ers and  new  machinery  Of  various  kinds,  has  been  resumed. 

Salem  Coal  Company,  Shickshinny,  has  driven  a  new,  tunnel  to  reach  a 
basin  or  trough  of  coal  dipping  westward,  and  disconnected  from  their 
former  workings  by  a  rock  fault,  and  which  is  claimed  will  enable  them  to 
mine  considerable  coal  in  time  to  come. 

Susquehanna  Coal  Company. — The  most  important  of  the  improvements 
made  by  the  above  company  that  I  know  of,  is  the  erection  of  two  new 
fans,  and  a  new  breaker  under  way.  A  fan,  twenty  feet  in  diameter,  was 
placed  adjacent  to  the  one  previously  located  near  No.  2  slope,  to  assist  in 
the  ventilation  of  No.  4  and  No.  2  slope  workings,  and  the  old  mines. 
This  fan,  at  first,  did  not  operate  satisfactorily,  but  after  that  they  sepa- 
rated the  air  passages,  so  that  each  could  work  independent,  then  it  gave 
more  satisfactory  results.  The  other  fan  was  located  near  the  same  place, 
and  was  of  the  same  dimensions,  but  it  is  to  ventilate  the  upper  seam  op- 
erated in  the  No.  1  shaft,  which  was  formerly  ventilated  by  the  fan  located 
at  the  shaft  head,  but  which  may  now  be  used  exclusively  for  the  lower 
seam,  where  they  are  driving  out  for  a  second  opening,  and  confining  them- 
selves to  the  number  of  "  not  exceeding  twenty  persons  "  employed  there 
at  one  and  the  same  time,  as  per  last  decision  of  his  honor.  Judge  Hard- 
ing. A  new  fan  is  soon  to  be  placed  near  No.  1  slope,  twenty-five  feet  in 
diameter,  to  ventilate  No.  2  shaft  mine. 
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Gaylord  Coal  Company. — This  company  has  begun  the  sinking  of  the 
new  shaft  located  near  the  slope,  and  which  had  been  commenced  by  the 
Lehigh  and  Wilkes-Barre  Coal  Company  several  years  ago,  and  operations 
suspended  during  the  panic.  The  said  new  shaft  is  to  be  continued  to  the 
red  ash  seam,  which  will  be  reached  about  the  same  vertical  depth  as  that 
of  the  Nottingham  shaft,  where  the  same  seam  is  being  worked,  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  second  opening,  required  by  law,  may  be  secured  by 
driving  to  and  connecting  with  the  said  Nottingham  workings,  which  have 
already  been  driven  a  long  distance  eastward  from  the  Nottingham  shaft. 
The  same  company  is  erecting  a  large  and  convenient  coal  breaker  at  the 
said  colliery,  on  the  site  of  the  old  one  which  was  destroyed  by  fire.  The 
new  breaker  is  intended  to  clean  and  prepare  the  coal  from  the  slope  and 
the  shaft,  and  will  be  a  great  assistance  to  the  already  large  and  thriving 
business  of  the  town  of  Plymouth. 

Kingston  Coal  Company. — The  most  interesting  part  of  their  improve- 
ments, has  been  the  sinking  of  a  new  shaft,  located  near  No.  2  shaft,  which 
is  to  penetrate  the  red  ash  seam,  and  is  to  be  used  as  hoisting  and  venti- 
lating shaft.  This  shaft  is  down  at  present  below  the  Baltimore  seam, 
both  splits,  and  from  present  indications  will  be  completed  early  next  year, 
A  large  fan,  twenty-five  feet  in  diameter,  has  been  partially  erected  at  the 
head  of  said  new  shaft.  The  writer  endeavored  to  have  the  superintend- 
ent, Mr.  Daniel  Edwards,  to  erect  a  larger  fan — not  less  than  thirty  feet 
diameter — but  for  reasons  best  known  to  himself,  decided  upon  the  size 
above  mentioned,  which  no  doubt  will  answer  all  purposes  for  a  few  years 
at  least,  unless  a  very  large  quantity  of  explosive  gas  should  be  met  with 
there.  The  same  company  contemplates  the  sinking  of  another  shaft  soon, 
near  the  No.  1  shaft,  also  to  the  red  ash,  when  a  connection  will  be  made 
between  the  same  and  the  one  at  No.  2  shaft. 

Waddell,  or  Raubville  Colliery. — What  was  formerly  known  as  the 
EUenwold  colliery,  has  been  divided  into  two  parts,  and  is  being  operated 
by  two  separate  parties.  The  western  part,  better  known  as  the  drifts,  has 
been  leased  by  Messrs.  Waddell  &  Walters.  At  the  said  drifts  a  small 
breaker  has  been  erected  to  prepare  the  coals  from  the  same.  There  being 
four  of  them,  two  on  the  red  ash  and  two  on  the  Ross  seams. 

The  new  company  commenced  to  ship  coal  in  June,  and  shipped  about 
thirt}^  thousand  tons. 

I  did  expect  to  have  been  able  to  report  the  erection  of  one  or  two  fans  at 
this  colliery,  as  the  officers  and  operators  had  promised  to  d9  so  ftiithfully  ; 
but  I  am  sorry  to  say,  that  they  did  not  live  up  to  their  promise,  although 
the  condition  of  the  workings  required  it,  and  only  through  the  tolerance 
of  their  workmen,  could  they  expect  to  work,  together  with  the  promise 
of  improvements  to  the  inspector,  which  he,  like  the  workmen,  depended 
upon,  to  be  once  more  disappointed.  It  would  appear  that  fair  promises, 
to  be  disregarded  at  these  drifts,  are  contagious.  I  hope  we  may  soon 
have  a  change,  and  that  by  the  time  another  report  is  due  a  better  state  of 
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things  will  exist,  and  that  a  proper  system  and  ample  ventilation  will,  for 
once,  be  had,  to  enable  the  inspector  to  so  report,  and  the  emploj-es  to 
have  what  they  are  entitled  under  the  law — good  ventilation. 

Albright,  Dickson  &  Co. — This  company  operate,  or  rather  are  taking 
and  exploring  the  territory  in  the  same  seam  that  the  Ellen  wold  Coal  Com- 
pany operated  in  their  new  shaft.  They  began  to  drive  a  trial  slope  on  the 
dip  of  the  seam,  in  a  southerly  direction,  and  are  down  now  over  one  thou- 
sand feet,  having  reached  a  vertical  depth  of  about  two  hundred  and  thirty 
feet,  and  are  still  driving  ahead.  They  are  also  driving  the  work  necessary 
to  secure  a  lawful  second  opening  to  the  same,  and  doing  other  work,  pre- 
paring for  fan  erections,  &c.,  looking  to  the  general  operating  of  the  col- 
liery during  the  year  1880,  to  all  appearance.  Time  alone  will  tell  what 
the  result  may  be.  It  is  fair  to  say,  however,  that  if  pluck  and  persever- 
ance, and  a  desire  to  comply  with  the  law  amounts  to  an^-thing,  then  they 
should  succeed,  which  success  they  are  fairly  entitled  to. 

Red  Ash  Coal  Company. — The  said  company  has  built  the  coal  breaker 
which  I  mentioned  in  my  last  report  as  being  in  contemplation,  and  al- 
though it  is  only  considered  a  small  concern,  yet  their  shipments  from  July 
to  December  of  this  year,  both  inclusive,  amount  to  nearly  twenty-five  thou- 
sand tons  of  the  celebrated  red  ash  seam,  and  the  colliery  has  the  appear- 
ance of  being  a  safe  one  for  the  workmen,  and  a  paying  one  to  the  operator. 
The  company  has  promised  to  erect  a  fan  fifteen  feet  in  diameter  in  the  spring 
of  1880,  to  ventilate  the  woi'kings  and  to  take  the  place  of  a  furnace  tem- 
porarily erected  there  until  the  said  time. 

H.  B.  HiLLMAN. — Mr.  Hillman  has  sunk  a  new  slope  on  a  seam  overlying 
the  Hillman  seam  to  the  south,  and  has  commenced  shipping  coal  there- 
from. Having  already  moved  his  fan  to  said  opening,  and  had  a  second 
opening,  &c.,  as  required  by  law,  Mr.  Hillman  is  one  of  the  very  few  indi- 
vidual operators  now  operating  in  this  district,  and  it  would  appear  that 
while  he  does  not  seem  to  be  desirous  to  go  (deep)  into  the  mining  business, 
he  still  likes  to  prove  to  our  mining  people  that  he  can  secure  considerable 
of  the  black  diamonds  without  going  ver}^  far  away  from  where  he  and  his 
friends  have  been  mining  and  preparing  coal  for  market  for  the  last  thirty 
years.  And  so  far  as  the  writer  knows,  during  his  time  as  an  officer  here, 
the  men  employed  by  Mr.  H.  have  done  as  well  as  under  any  other  em- 
ployer, and  have  been  very  free  from  accidents,  unusually  so.  This,  I  say, 
is  to  the  credit  of  both  officers  and  the  workmen,  because  neglect  on  the 
part  of  either  would  have  been  sufficient  to  produce  different  results. 

Delaware  and  Hudson  Coal  Company. — The  improvements  done  b}^ 
the  said  company  consist  principally  in  the  erection  of  a  new  fan  twenty 
feet  diameter,  near  the  old  Swetand  or  No.  4  colliery,  Plymouth,  to  venti- 
late the  workings  in  No.  5  colliery,  which  was  formerly  done  by  a  fan 
located  at  the  head  of  their  hoisting  shaft.  Mention  was  made  of  the  un- 
satisfactory condition  of  this  mine,  and  some  others,  in  my  last  report ; 
and  now  that  the  new  fan  above  mentioned  had  been  put  into  operation,  I 
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am  in  hopes  that  the  condition  of  this  mine  will  soon  be  fully  satisfactory 
from  what  ira])roveraents  have  been  done  and  are  now  in  progress.  I 
should  have  said  in  addition  to  the  erection  of  the  said  fan,  that  a  mine 
locomotive  engine  was  placed  on  the  track  inside  to  run  between  the  shaft 
foot  and  the  head  of  their  new  slope,  a  distance  of  over  three  thousand  feet. 
Also,  that  the  tunnel  started  several  years  ago  in  the  No.  1  Baltimore  col- 
lier^^,  from  the  Baltimore  seam  to  the  red  ash  seam,  has  been  started  again 
after  having  been  lying  idle  for  some  time.  This  tunnel  will  open  up  a 
ver}^  large  field  of  the  red  ash  seam,  which,  if  it  proves  good,  will  be  very 
convenient  to  the  said  colliery,  as  they  are  fast  working  out  the  big  vein 
in  the  old  front  and  back  slopes. 

Lehioii  Valley  Coal  Company. — The  principal  improvement  made  by 
this  company  in  this  district  has  been  the  erection  of  another  large  fan, 
thirty  feet  diameter,  at  the  Prospect  colliery,  w^hich  is  intended  to  take  the 
place  of  the  first  one  built  there.  The  old  one  will  still  be  kept  in  its 
former  position,  and  retained  for  an  emergency,  to  be  used,  should  occa- 
sion require,  in  case  of  breakage  or  repairs  to  the  new  one.  This  is  almost 
as  good  as  the  principle  of  the  duplicate  system  adopted  in  machinery, 
and  is  certainly  worthy  of  commendation  w  herever  it  may  be  done  in  the 
ventilation  matter.  AVe  have  only  one  or  two  others  such  in  the  district, 
Wyoming  being  one.  The  old  fan  was  twenty  feet  diameter,  and  was  also 
located  at  the  head  of  the  shaft,  and  built  on  about  the  same  principle  as 
the  new  one,  except  in  the  matter  of  the  space,  which  is  usually  left  between 
the  tips  of  the  vanes  and  the  end  of  the  casing,  and  which  increases  in 
depth  from  a  given  point,  say  about  five  eighths  of  the  circumference,  that 
is  to  say  that  the  expansion  takes  place  for  about  three  eights  of  the  cir- 
cumference. But  in  this  last  built  tan  at  Prospect,  the  said  space  has  been 
increased  from  a  point — the  distance  between  any  two  of  the  said  vanes — 
from  the  point  of  cut  off,  or  discharge,  into  the  chimney  or  outlet,  making 
the  said  increasing  space  continuous  for  about  seven  eighths  the  circumfer- 
ence, in  a  scroll-like  form,  thereby  having  a  continuously  and  uninterrupted 
channel  filled  with  dense  air  from  the  periphery  of  fan  or  tips  of  the  vanes. 
This  fan,  when  running  forty  revolutions,  moves  about  one  hundred  and 
forty -six  thousand  cubic  feet  per  minute,  having  a  water  gauge  of  1.25 
inches  at  shaft  head.     Depth  of  shaft,  six  hundred  feet. 

This  company  has  started  up  the  Midvale  and  Mineral  Spring  collieries 
during  the  year. 

Lehigh  and  VVilkes-Barre  Coal  Company. — The  mines  of  the  above 
named  com})any,  have  been  operated  for  the  last  several  years  by  Messrs. 
Charles  Parrish  &  (^o.  During  the  year  1879,  a  great  deal  of  improve- 
ments iiave  been  made. 

HoUenhack  Colliery. — As  mentioned  in  my  report  of  1878,  the  second 
opening  shaft  was  finished,  and  a  fan  of  the  Guibal  pattern  erected  on  the 
same.  Since  that  time,  a  connection  was  made  to  said  air-shaft  from  the 
Diamond  colliery,  and  the  fan  put  in  motion  to  help  ventilate  the  same.    lu 
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the  meantime,  the  second  opening  from  the  main  Hollenbacli  shaft  was 
being  driven  to  connect  the  aforementioned  air-shaft.  The  matter  of 
driving  to  the  dip  from  the  air-shaft  was  abandoned  on  account  of  the  very 
strong  gas  feeders  mat  there  within  a  few  yards  of  the  shaft,  as  well  as  for 
the  safety  and  reliability  of  ventilation  for  the  Diamond  colliery.  In  due 
time,  the  said  connection  was  made  to  the  said  air-shaft,  and  by  that  time 
another  large  fan  of  the  same  pattern,  was  erected  at  the  head  of  the  same 
shaft,  being  thirty-five  feet  diameter,  and  being  the  largest  fan  built  in  the 
district,  and  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  in  the  United  States.  Yet  it  is  only 
small,  comparing  it  with  those  erected  of  later  years  in  England,  some  being 
forty-five,  and  one  fiftj^  feet  in  diameter.  Yet  we  are  inclined  to  look  at 
our  fans  as  monstrousl}'  large. 

In  addition  to  the  aforesaid  improvements,  and  the  long  distance  of  about 
fourteen  hundred  feet  driven  for  a  second  opening,  a  very  fine  coal  breaker 
has  been  erected  at  the  shaft  head.  It  is  claimed  that  this  structure  has 
many  valuable  changes  in  its  arrangements  and  construction,  that  must  be 
great  improvements  in  the  cleaning  and  preparation  of  coal,  besides  great 
economy  in  not  destroying  so  much  coal  in  accomplishing  the  same,  which 
should  be  appreciated  as  much,  if  not  more,  by  the  land-owner  as  any  one. 
The  capacity  of  the  breaker  is  also  to  be  very  large,  and  will  be  ready  to 
put  into  operation  within  a  very  short  time. 

Audenried  Colliery. — A  new  coal  breaker  is  now  being  built,  to  re-place 
the  one  burnt  down  at  this  mine  last  spring,  but  it  will  not  be  ready  for 
some  time  to  come,  neither  will  it  be  needed  soon,  as  the  mine  will  not  be 
prepared  to  produce  coal  for  many  months,  if  at  all,  during  the  next  year. 
A  new  air  shaft  is  being  sunk  for  this  mine,  located  northwest  from  the 
main  shaft,  at  a  point  near  the  corner  of  Stanton  and  Hazle  streets.  This 
shaft  will  be  about  six  hundred  feet  in  depth,  more  or  less,  and  is  expected 
to  penetrate  the  seam  near  the  fii'st  anticlinal  axis,  north  of  the  one  through 
which  the  Looney  tunnel  was  driven.  This  being  new  territory,  and  having 
no  convenient  out-crop  or  other  outlet,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  large  quan- 
tities of  carbureted  hydrogen  gas  will  be  encountered  there,  and  very 
likel^r  strong  feeders  cut  in  the  sinking  of  the  said  air  shaft.  A  large  fan, 
thirty-five  or  forty  feet  diameter,  is  to  be  placed  on  this  shaft.  The  Auden- 
ried colliery  shaft  was  sunk  on  top,  and  right  down  into  an  anticlinal, 
being  a  very  small  but  abrupt  one,  almost  forming  into  a  fold,  which  it  did 
a  short  distance  further  east.  The  measures  have  been  subjected  to  great 
disturbances  hereabouts,  being  uptilted  iu  almost  every  direction,  and  as- 
suming nearly  all  degrees  of  pitch  from  zero  to  ninety  degrees. 

In  a  large  seam  of  such  pure  coal  as  the  Baltimore  is  usually  found,  with 
its  great  slips  and  other  cleavages,  with  scarcely  any  bands  of  slate  or 
bone,  or  other  impurities  running  through,  it  is  difficult  to  keep  gangways, 
cross-cuts,  or  other  air-passages  open.  Add  to  this  the  fact,  that  seldom 
do  our  new  mines  receive  the  attention  they  should  in  opening  the  same, 
t)eing  almost  a  common  error.     Then  when  it  is  too  late,  it  is  found  neces- 
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sary  to  make  provisions  to  meet  the  forces,  and  difficulties  here  pointed  out, 
and  in  addition  thereto  a  demand  for  extraordinary  ventilation,  to  meet 
the  large  amounts  of  gas  generated  and  encountered.  We  have  mines  in 
this  district  generating  a  much  larger  amount  of  explosive  gas  per  minute 
than  this  mine,  but  they  are  not  as  dithcult  of  handling,  on  account  of  the 
irregular  lay  of  the  seam  and  its  thickness.  Then  it  is  just  as  true,  that  the 
management  has  been  very  unsuccessful  here.  Mr.  Weir,  was  the  fourth 
mine  boss,  and  Mr.  William  T.  Smyth,  second  general  mine  foreman,  under 
whose  administration  the  terrible  calamity,  from  which  eight  persons  were 
horribly  burned,  and  from  which  six  died,  and  in  consequence  of  which 
the  mine  was  flooded,  and  subsequently  the  breaker  burned.  Mr.  Weir  has 
also  been  superceded  by  Mr.  M.  R.  Morgans. 

IIartford  Colliery. — Great  improvements  have  been  made  at  this  col- 
liery during  the  year  just  past.  A  new  slope  has  been  sunk  fi-om  the  sur- 
face in  a  north-westerl>^  course,  and  reaching  down  to  the  bottom  lift,  being 
No.  3  slope,  south-west  side,  and  is  being  driven  downward  from  there  to- 
wards the  center  of  the  basin  lying  between  the  south-west  and  north-west 
gangways  in  the  said  No.  3  slope,  on  the  Baltimore  seam.  A  pair  of  first 
motion  engines,  from  No.  3,  Hollenback  slope,  have  been  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  said  slope.  Two  tunnels  have  been  commenced  there  also  :  one  from 
the  Ross  to  the  Red  Ash  seams,  in  No.  2  slope,  and  the  other  from  No.  3 
slope,  Baltimore,  to  the  Ross  seam.  A  new  fan,  twentj'^-five  feet  diameter, 
of  the  Guibal  pattern,  has  deen  erected  near  the  head  of  the  aforesaid  new 
slope,  which  will  be  very  convenient  and  timel^y,  as  the  old  ones  are  too  far 
away,  besides  being  too  small  to  properly  ventilate  the  said  extensive  work- 
ings. 

Wanamie  Colliery,  No.  19. — A  new  tunnel  has  been  driven  here,  from 
near  the  slope  foot  southward,  to  cut  the  Ross  and  Red  Ash  seams,  besides 
opening  of  two  drifts  higher  up  on  the  mountain  on  the  Ross  seams.  An- 
other tunnel  has  been  started  near  the  No.  18  breaker,  to  prove  a  territory 
formerly  left  for  some  reason  untouched,  yet  being  quite  convenient  to  the 
said  colliery. 

I  should  have  said  also  that  a  new  slope  is  being  sunk  to  the  north-west 
in  the  No.  2  slope,  or  No.  19  colliery. 

Empire  Colliery. — A  new  fan,  twenty  feet  diameter,  has  been  erected  at 
this  colliery,  on  the  Ilillman  workings,  to  substitute  the  one  on  the  south 
side  of  the  basin,  which  was  only  fifteen  feet  diameter,  but  which  had  done 
valuable  services,  having  been  run  to  one  hundred  and  thirty  revolutions 
per  minute  at  one  time.  A  little  of  the  history  of  the  ventilation  of  the 
Ilillman  seam,  from  1872  up  to  the  close  of  this  year,  probably,  would  not 
be  out  of  place  here.  In  April  of  1872,  I  notified  the  officers  of  the  com- 
pany, being  then  Messrs.  G.  II.  Parrish  and  John  T.  Griffith,  to  suspend 
all  further  mining  in  the  Ilillman  seam,  until  properly  ventilated.  They 
complied  in  stopping,  but  the  first  day  after  it  was  done,  or  the  same  even 
ing,  a  committee  of  five  miners  waited  on  me  to  beg  of  me  to  let  the  mine 
9  Mine  Rep. 
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work  on  while  the  improvements  were  being  done,  and  pleaded  very  hard 
for  a  compliance,  as  they  put  it  for  their  sake,  &c.  I  did  not  see  the  pro- 
priety of  so  doing,  replying  that  the  company's  otHcers  had  been  given 
ample  time  before  to  improve  the  same,  and  that,  should  I  do  so,  it  would 
establish  a  bad  example  for  other  mines  to  do  the  same,  by  sending  com- 
mittees to  beg  off,  &c.  This  committee  was  composed  of  five  persons,  at 
the  head  of  which  was  Mr,  John  T.  Walters.  Subseqnently  Mr.  Farrish 
informed  me  that  he  was  going  to  put  up  a  fan,  ten  feet  diameter,  that  would 
answer  all  purposes  for  said  workings.  I  remonstrated  as  to  the  size.  He 
said  that  he  would  guarantee  that  the  little  fan  would  cause  to  circulate  at 
least  thirty  thousand  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute.  Then  I  had  to  consent 
to  their  trying  it,  as  I  had  no  power  to  dictate  size,  &c.,  as  I  had  no  right 
to  do  any  more  than  call  their  attention  to  what  appeared  to  me  an  absurd- 
ity ;  and  I  did,  and  further  informed  them  that  it  would  be  money  thrown 
away,  as  I  would  be  compelled  to  ask  them  to  stop  again  very  soon,  unless 
the  said  fan  would  give  results  much  beyond  my  expectation. 

In  May  the  fan  was  started.  Shortly  afterwards  I  visited  the  mine 
again,  and  by  this  time  my  predictions  of  the  utter  inability  of  the  little 
ventilator  to  give  the  result  claimed,  was  only  too  well  known  to  the  mine 
officers,  Messrs.  Parrish,  (xriffith,  and  Jones.  The  consequence  was,  they 
had  soon  again  to  stop,  and  put  in  another  ventilator,  fifteen  feet  in  diam- 
eter, which  did  very  good  work.  In  the  month  of  June,  of  this  year,  I 
found  the  ventilation  again  entirely  inadequate  to  remove  the  powder- 
smoke  in  the  said  workings,  and  I  once  more  made  a  request  on  Messrs. 
G.  H.  and  F.  B.  Parrish  for  one  of  two  things,  to  either  suspend  one  half 
the  men  there  at  work — i.  e.,  to  stop  one  half  the  number  of  workmen  in 
the  said  seam,  or  else  put  in  double  the  amount  of  ventilation  they  then 
had.  They  at  once  replied  that  they  would  put  up  a  new  fan  of  larger 
dimensions,  &c.,  which  they  did  in  very  short  time,  and  proved  quite  sat- 
isfactory, thus  making  a  third  fan  put  on  said  seam- workings,  and  each  of 
different  dimensions,  being  successively  larger,  and  all  within  a  few  years. 

A  new  tunnel  is  being  driven  from  the  Big,  or  Baltimore  seam,  south,  from 
the  level  of  the  shaft  gangway,  to  cut  the  Ross  and  Red  ash  seams,  should 
the  former  prove  in  the  said  tunnel.  This  tunnel,  which  will  be  from  ten  to 
eleven  hundred  feet  in  length,  will  open  an  area  of  the  red  ash  seam  from 
the  said  level  up  to  the  crop,  and  extending  east  to  their  boundary  line, 
and  west  the  same.  It  is  intended  to  drive  a  connection  from  the  said  tunnel, 
up  the  pitch  of  the  seam  to  No.  2  shaft.  This  shaft  and  its  workings  were 
stopped  by  the  writer  in  August,  1870,  except  the  number  of  persons  then 
allowed  to  work  for  a  second  opening.  The  company's  oflicers,  for  some 
reason,  determined  not  to  make  a  second  opening  at  that  time,  and  no  work 
has  been  done  there  ever  since.  It  is  now  supposed  work  will  be  resumed 
there  within  a  year  or  two,  as  they  have  already  taken  out  the  water. 
There  is  another  tunnel  being  driven  in  this  mine,  from  the  Hillman  to  the 
next  overlying  seam,  called  the  kidney  seam. 
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Diamond  Colliery. — A  tunnel  was  driven  in  this  colliery  to  facilitate 
ventilation,  of  about  three  hundred  feet  in  length.  A  new  slope  is  also 
being  sunk  there.  They  require  a  separate  and  independent  intake  air- 
way for  this  mine,  which  they  must  have  soon,  or  they  will  have  trouble. 

Hutchison  Colliery. — A  new  fan,  sixteen  feet  in  diameter,  was  placed 
at  the  head  of  this  colliery,  to  take  the  place  of  the  other  fan,  which  was 
only  twelve  feet  in  diameter,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  some  improvement 
obtained  by  the  change,  but  a  great  deal  more  could  be  had,  if  the  shaft  part 
of  the  air-way  would  be  properly  looked  after.  It  is  very  wet,  and  herein 
lies  part  of  the  difficulty.  Why  it  is  not  attended  to  is  very  strange,  as  I  have 
seen  more  than  one  half  the  air-current  caused  to  circulate  by  the  fan, pass- 
ing directly  into  the  fan,  without  having  reached  the  foot  of  said  shaft. 
There  is  one  particular  improvement  connected  with  the  new  fan,  besides 
its  additional  capacity,  and  that  is  this,  that  it  is  driven  by  a  separate  en- 
gine, whereas  the  old  one  was  driven  by  the  breaker  engine,  a  thing  that 
never  should  be  done  by  any  concern  of  the  size  of  the  Hutchison  colliery. 
The  management  of  this  mine  has  alwa3^s  been  of  a  very  unsatisfoctory 
kind,  in  so  far  as  the  general  condition  of  the  same  has  been.  It  is  true, 
that  the  times  have  been  severe  on  the  operator  for  many  years,  and  he 
has  had  man}'  hardships  to  contend  against,  yet  it  appeared  to  the  writer, 
that  better  management  would  not  have  added  any  thing  to  his  troubles, 
but  might  have  been  the  means  of  avoiding  some  of  them. 
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TABLE  IVo.  S.— Exhibits  number  of  /ana  erected  in  the  Wilkes-Barre  inspection  district    from 
July,  WO,  to  December,  1879,  both  inclusive. 
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A  new  fan  is  promised  to  be  built  at  the  Ellenwold  shaft,  and  another  at 
the  Waddell  drifts,  early  in  the  spring  of  1880. 

I  here  insert  the  drawings  or  sketches  of  a  few  of  the  most  important 
hand-drilling  machines,  patented  by  the  respective  parties  whose  names 
accompany  the  same.  This  is  done,  not  as  an  advertisement  for  the  benefit 
of  the  patentees,  but  to  show  what  is  being  done  in  that  line,  as  it  is  gen- 
erall}-  known  that  we  have  had  hand-drilling  machines  in  operation  for  some 
time  in  our  anthracite  coal  mines,  and  I  do  so  without  coiument  for  or 
against  either  one. 

Second  Opening. 

CoNYNOHAM  Shaft. — The  second  opening  commenced  in  the  said  shaft 
has  not  been  driven  any  further  ;  but  a  rock  tunnel  is  being  driven  there 
through  an  anticlinal  axis,  which  was  met  with  in  driving  the  same.  This 
tunnel  is  intended  to  cut  through  said  anticlinal  at  a  jioint  so  that  it  reaches 
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about  the  level  of  the  bottom  part  of  the  synclinal  axis  beyond  the  same, 
whereby  the  second  opening  may  be  continued  to  tlie  point  of  destination 
in  the  Baltimore  No.  3  slope.  There  is  nothing  else  being  done  in  the  said 
shaft  at  this  time. 

HoLLENBACK  Shaft. — This  shaft  is  operated  by  Charles  Parrish  &  Co. 
A  second  opening  to  the  above  shaft  was  had  by  driving  to  the  air  shaft 
sunk  on  the  anticlinal  axis  between  it  and  the  Diamond  shaft  workings,  at 
a  distance  of  about  fourteen  hundred  feet  from  the  main  or  hoisting  shaft. 
A  law  suit  grew  out  of  work  done  in  the  said  colliery  while  the  second 
opening  was  going  on,  as  follows  :  The  company  commenced  to  drive  more 
places  than  those  requisite  to  make  or  facilitate  the  making  of  a  lawful 
second  opening,  such  as  driving  a  gangway  and  air-way  to  the  Avestward, 
while  others  were  being  driven  eastward,  from  which  the  second  opening 
proper  was  to  be  driven  to  the  air-shaft ;  and  finally,  after  remonstrating 
with  the  company's  officers,  and  their  continuance  of  the  same,  I  instituted 
proceedings  against  them,  by  applying  for  an  injunction  to  restrain  them 
from  working  more  than  the  actual  number  of  persons  required  to  make  or 
facilitate  the  making  of  the  said  second  opening,  as  decided  by  His  Honor 
Judge  Harding,  in  the  cases  of  the  Commonwealth  vs.  The  Seneca  Lake 
Coal  Company,  and  Lance  or  Bonnell.  The  said  decisions  had  been  ren- 
dered, giving  a  construction  to  that  part  of  the  law,  hence  I  had  no  other 
course  to  pursue.  Another  case  bearing  also  on  the  matter  of  a  second 
opening,  regarding  a  shaft  at  Nanticoke,  owned  by  the  Susquehanna  Coa! 
Company,  was  brought  up  the  same  time,  and,  after  a  postponement  or  two 
the  cases  were  tried,  and  were  decided  in  favor  of  defendants  in  both  cases, 
which  will  be  found  mentioned  elsewhere  in  this  report. 

No.  1  Shaft,  Susquehanna  Coal  Company,  Nanticoke. — A  second  open- 
ing was  secured  in  the  upper  seam  operated  in  this  shaft  last  year,  but  the 
one  in  the  lower  seam  is  not  yet  completed,  but  may  be  so  before  the  time 
arrives  to  make  another  annual  report.  As  mentioned  above,  the  case  of 
this  second  opening  was  taken  into  court  the  same  time  as  that  of  the  Hol- 
lenback  shaft,  operated  by  Charles  Parrish  &  Co.,  and  the  case  was  decided 
in  favor  of  the  defendant,  of  which  farther  particulars  will  be  found  under 
the  heading  of  legal  proceedings. 

Legal  Proceedings. 

The  only  cases  taken  into  the  courts  this  year  by  the  writer  were  two, 
and  both  regarding  the  matter  of  second  openings. 

The  one  was  that  against  Messrs.  Charles  Parrish  &  Co.,  operating  mines 
of  the  Lehigh  and  Wilkes-Barre  Coal  Company,  and  the  one  here  referred 
to,  called  Hollenback  shaft.  The  courts  having  decided  the  points  involved 
in  this  case,  as  I  thought,  several  years  ago,  in  the  case  of  the  Common- 
wealth, ex.  relatione^  Thomas  M.  Williams,  inspector  of  mines  for  the  Mid- 
dle district  of  Luzerne  and  Carbon  counties,  x)s.  Samuel  Bonnell,  junior, 
William  L.  Lance,  senior,  Walter  W.  Lance,  and  De  Haven  Lance. — No.  6, 
October  term,  1871.     In  equity. 
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The  nollenl)aek  shaft  has  been  sunk  to  the  Baltimore  seam,  and  reached 
it  at  a  depth  of  some  live  or  six  hundred  feet,  where  a  very  hiroe  quantity 
of  carbureted  hydrogen  gas  is  generated,  requiring  extra  ventilation  and 
care,  which  is  shown  by  the  following :  One  day  the  belt  driving  the  fan 
slipped,  causing  a  reduction  in  the  speed  of  the  ventilator.  A  messenger 
was  immediately  sent  down  the  shaft,  on  the  carriage,  to  acquaint  the  men 
of  the  fact,  but  before  he  had  reached  the  shaft  foot  an  explosion  had  al- 
ready taken  place,  and  two  persons  more  or  less  burnt  on  faces  and  hands, 
in  one  of  the  narrow  workings. 

I  then  observed  that  more  persons  were  there  employed  than  were  neces- 
sary to  make  or  facilitate  the  making  of  the  second  opening.  Such  as  the 
driving  of  a  gangway  and  air-way  to  the  west,  while  another  gangway'  and 
its  parallel  air-way  was  being  driven  to  the  east,  from  which  the  outlets 
were  to  be  driven  to  reach  the  second  opening  or  air-shaft,  at  a  distance 
from  the  shaft  of  about  fourteen  hundred  feet ;  as,  also,  another  party  driv- 
ing a  i)lace  below  the  latter  air-way  eastward,  to  be  used  as  air-way  and 
empty  road  for  future  use.  Besides  the  above,  there  was  no  speaking-tube 
in.  nor  cover  on,  carriage.     The  safety-catches  were  not  satisfactory. 

When  I  mentioned  this  matter  to  the  officers,  I  was  met  with  the  state- 
ment that  the  whole  numl)er  employed  did  not  exceed  twenty  persons  at 
one  and  the  same  time.  I  then  served  the  officers  with  a  written  notice 
that,  according  to  His  Honor  Judge  Harding's  decision,  there  could  be  no 
more  persons  employed,  in  any  mine  not  having  a  lawful  second  opening, 
than  the  number  required  to  make  or  facilitate  the  making  of  a  second 
opening,  and  that  number  not  to  exceed  twenty  persons  at  one  and  the  same 
time.  I  also  notified  them  that  unless  they  desisted  from  what  I  thought 
was  a  violation  of  the  law,  as  construed  by  the  Court,  as  above  referred  to, 
I  would  at  once  bring  the  matter  before  the  court,  which  I  subsequently 
did.  After  a  length  of  time  the  matter  was  reached,  and  decided  in  favor 
of  the  defendant. 

I  will  here  give  abstracts  of  the  decision  above  referred  to,  which  led  me 
to  believe  it  my  duty  to  do  as  I  did  in  this  case,  to  wit,  (see  Bonnell  case:) 
"  No  matter  though  it  be  urged  that  operators,  lessees,  and  agents  of  mines 
or  collieries  of  this  character  are  doing  all  they  can  to  drive  these  second 
openings  ;  and  that  the  work  in  each  case  is  of  great  magnitude,  requir- 
ing large  outlays,  both  of  capital  and  labor,  but  also  that  time,  of  wide 
limit,  is  necessary  for  their  completion,  severally.  Still,  however  true  this 
may  l)e,  wiien  violations  of  this  law,  as  alleged  in  this  bill,  and  which  have 
not  been  formally  contradicted,  are  brought  to  our  notice,  and  the  power  of 
the  court  is  evoked  to  check  them,  we  can,  officially,  only  know  what  the 
law  is,  and  knowing  it,  in  the  discharge  of  our  plain  duty,  we  shall  admin- 
ister it,  albeit  this  colliery,  and  a  dozen  others  like  it,  in  the  region,  be 
brought  to  a  stand  still." 

And  further,  in  the  same  case  :  "Ado])tiug  this  as  the  correct  interpreta- 
tion of  the  statute,  tlie   iiupiiry  is  still  extended  as  to  how  the  twenty  per- 
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sons  shall  be  permitted  to  work.  We  are  aware  that  there  exists  a  differ- 
ence of  opinion  on  this  subject,  as  well  among  lawyers  as  laymen  ;  and  that, 
in  many  instances,  in  this  coal  region,  operators,  while  keeping  within  the 
limit  of  twenty  persons  in  working  through  coal  for  a  second  outlet,  have, 
in  accordance  with  their  own  construction  of  the  law,  worked  sometimes 
fifteen  or  eighteen  persons  in  cutting  coal  for  market,  while  only  five,  oftener 
only  two,  have  been  employed  in  driving  for  the  second  outlet." 

Then,  again,  same  case :  "  Cutting  coal  for  market,  therefore,  whether 
with  one  man  or  twenty  men,  except  in  so  far  as  it  is  necessary  incident  of 
driving  on  through  a  seam  or  stratum  towards  a  second  outlet,  is  not  only 
a  declared  purpose  of  the  statute,  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  in  direct  and 
absolute  contravention  of  the  expressed  terms  thereof." 

The  above  points  in  the  aforementioned  decision,  appeared  to  the  writer 
to  mean  that  in  no  case  could  there  be  more  than  the  necessary  number  of 
persons  requisite  for  the  driving,  or  facilitate  the  driving,  or  securing  of  a 
second  opening,  and  even  that  number  limited  to  not  exceed  twenty  per- 
sons. And  knowing  that  more  than  the  number  required  to  work,  or  used 
in  the  work  of  driving  for  such  second  opening  were  there  employed,  I  in- 
ferred that  it  was  my  duty  to  bring  the  matter  to  the  notice  of  the  court ; 
and,  failing  to  do  so,  should  any  accident  occur,  or  even  without,  I  had  the 
impression  that  a  case  of  neglect  of  duty  could  be  instituted  against  me. 
Those  were  the  reasons  the  writer  had,independant  of  his  own  idea  of  duty 
and  his  own  views  on  the  questions  involved  in  the  case. 

The  other  case,  aforementioned,  was  somewhat  different  from  any  other 
brought  before  the  court  in  this  district,  the  facts  in  the  case  being  as  fol- 
lows, to  wit : 

The  No.  1  shaft  of  the  Susquehanna  Coal  Company  is  located  in  Han- 
o  v'er  township,  a  short  distance  south-west  of  the  town  of  Nanticoke.  Two 
seams  of  coal  are  being  worked,  at  present,  in  said  shaft.  The  upper  one 
is  the  Hillman  or  Primrose  seam,  which  has  a  second  opening  made  to 
the  No.  2  slope.  Then,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  below  the  Hill- 
man,  the  seam  in  question  was  being  worked,  but  only  for  the  purpose  of 
making  a  second  opening,  employing  only  the  number  actually  necessary 
to  make  the  same,  having  some  time  ago,  at  my  request,  stopped  a  few 
others  whom  they  thought  they  had  a  right  to  work,  and  yet  confine  them- 
selves within  the  limit  of  the  "  twenty  persons  "  clause. 

The  question  arose  in  my  mind  since,  that  the  mining  of  coal  had  been 
increased,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  hoisting  of  the  same,  since  a 
second  opening  had  been  secured  in  the  upper  seam  worked,  whether, 
in  case  an  accident  from  fire,  or  any  other  catastrophe,  should  occur, 
whereby  the  men  in  the  lower  seam  should  be  endangered,  whether  or  not 
the  question  would  be  asked,  "  Had  the  company  any  legal  right  to  work 
the  lower  seam  and  upper  seam  at  one  and  the  same  time,  so  long  as  the 
lower  one  had  no  second  opening?"  and  that  the  dangers  were  very  much 
increased  in  the  lower  one  by  the  increase  of  work  done  in  the  upper  seam, 
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from  explosions,  should  any  occur,  and  especially  so  in  the  additional  work 
of  the  machinery  about  the  shaft.  In  fact,  the  decision  of  His  Honor 
Judge  Harding  in  the  case  cited,  in  connection  with  the  Hollenback  case, 
calls  attention  to  the  increased  danger  caused  by  hoisting  and  preparing 
coal  about  a  shaft  head. 

It  is  true,  there  was  no  coal  breaker  connected  with  this  head  house,  but 
there  was  as  much  lumber  in  the  said  head  house  as  many  of  our  old- 
fashioned  breakers  contained.  Then,  again,  the  said  decision  prohibits  the 
hoisting  of  coal  where  it  can  be  stocked  inside  the  mine,  to  obWate  the  in- 
creased danger.  And  these  points,  the  writer  thought,  might  be  construed 
to  mean  that  though  a  colliery,  or  shaft,  had  a  second  opening  in  an  upper 
seam,  it  could  not  employ  persons  in  a  seam  below,  even  to  make  a  second 
opening,  at  one  and  the  same  time.  So  the  matter  was  submitted  to  the 
court  at  the  same  time  as  that  of  the  Hollenback  shaft  case,  and  a  decision 
rendered,  in  course  of  time,  in  favor  of  the  defendant. 

DESCRIPTIVE  PART,    RELATING  TO  FATAL  ACCIDENTS. 
Fatal  ArcidentB  by  Explosions  of  Gaa. 

The  number  of  deaths  resulting  from  explosions  and  burnings  from  car- 
bureted hydrogen  gas,  or  fire  damp,  as  generally  called  b}-  miners,  during 
the  year  last  past,  has  been  greater  than  in  any  other  year  since  the  pas- 
sage of  the  law  in  1870.  There  having  been  thirteen  lives  lost  during  the 
3'ear,  giving  a  per  centage  of  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number,  which  is 
sixty-five,  an  unusually  large  number,  the  percentage  of  last  year  was  nine- 
teen and  fort3'-four  hundredths  (19.44.)  The  average  for  the  last,  and  pre- 
ceding five  jears,  was  only  twelve  and  five  hundredths  (12.05)  per  cent, 
of  the  whole  number. 

In  the  3-ear  1817,  one  life  was  lost  under  this  head,  while  in  1874,  nine 
were  lost — this  shows  the  great  uncertainty  of  this  item.  In  the  English 
reports  during  1877,  the  percentage  of  this  item  was  twenty-eight  and  fifty- 
six  hundredths  (28.56)  per  cent.,  while  in  1878,  the  same  item  ran  up  to 
forty-one  and  forty-seventh  hundredths  (41.47)  percent.  Total  killed  in 
England,  being  twelve  hundred  and  eight  in  1877,  and  fourteen  hundred 
and  thirteen  in  1878,  while  the  numlter  killed  by  explosions  of  fire  damp, 
were  three  hundred  and  forty -five  for  1877,  and  five  hundred  and  eighty- 
six  for  1878,  and  from  falls  of  material  in  1877,  the  number  was  four  hun- 
dred and  forty-eight,  and  in  1878,  it  was  four  hundred  and  sixty-nine,  and 
percentages  of  37.08,  and  33.19  respectively.  The  whole  number  of  lives 
lost  under  this  head  in  this  district  last  year,  were  lost  by  three  different 
causes — there  having  been  five  lives  lost  by  one,  and  six  by  another,  and 
one  l)v  the  other.  Further  explanations  will  be  found  as  the  respective  cases 
are  treated  upon. 

Accident  No.  15. —  Willinm  Smitli,  David  B.  Morgan,  John  Davis,  Wil- 
liam Watkius,  Sem.  Lh)yd,  and  Richard  Faull.  all  practical  miners,  were 
fatally  iujui'od,  by  being  burned  by  gas,  while  in  the  act,  i)art  of  them,  and 
all  employed  to  assist  in  their  endeavors  to  extinguish  a  fire  in  the  Auden- 
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ried  shaft  colliery,  on  the  sixth  day  of  May  last,  the  details  of  which,  to 
the  best  of  the  writer's  knowledge,  after  a  careful  inquiry,  are  as  follows  : 

Mr.  Joseph  Weir,  the  mine  boss,  and  Joshua  Davis,  a  fire  boss,  traveled 
a  part  of  the  colliery  known  to  the  workmen  of  said  mine,  as  the  North- 
west side,  through  the  faces  of  the  working  places  outward,  and  passed  a 
point  known  as  the  head  of  the  proving  or  test-hole,  about  eleven  o'clock, 
A.  M.  They  stated,  that  knowing  that,  there  were  strong  feeders  or  jets  of 
gas  in  the  said  test-hole,  they  extinguished  their  lamps,  (that  is  their  naked 
lights,)  just  as  they  were  about  to  leave  a  cross-cut  from  the  ne5:t  place  in- 
side, into  the  said  test-hole.  There  was  some  brattice  of  either  cloth  or 
boards,  at  the  said  point.  They  then  went  forward  on  their  trip  by  the 
light  of  their  safety-lamps  for  some  distance.  In  the  course  of  an  hour 
and  a  half,  or  two  hours,  they  entered  a  point  of  the  return  air-way  from 
the  said  part  of  the  mine,  when  they  at  once  found  the  scent  of  something 
burning,  and  immediately  concluded  that  there  was  fire  in  the  aforesaid 
proving-hole,  which  was  hundreds  of  yards  away  from  them  at  this  point. 
They,  fis  a  matter  of  course,  repaired  towards  the  proving-hole  by  way  of  the 
tunnel,  and  there  found  a  strong  fire  burning  from  the  gas  feeders,  and  what 
loose  coal  that  was  around  there,  some  of  which,  no  doubt,  if  not  all,  had 
already  been  loosened  by  the  effect  of  the  said  fire.  No  one  else  than  the 
said  officers  were  known  to  have  been  through  the  said  part  of  the  work- 
ing about  that  time,  and  much  speculation  has  been  had  regarding  the 
origin  of  the  said  fire.  There  were  parties  working  near  the  lower  end  of 
said  hole,  a  distance  of  about  five  hundred  feet  from  the  origin  of  the  fire, 
and  another  party  some  six  or  eight  chambers  to  the  west  of  the  same. 
These  parties  all  knew  the  danger  of  taking  a  naked  light  to  the  said  sec- 
tion. In  fact,  one  of  the  workmen  in  the  said  chambers,  had,  on  a  previous 
occasion,  been  to  the  test-hole  for  lumber,  and  had  ignited  the  gas  feeders 
there,  but  his  reporting  the  case  immediately,  the  fire  was  extinguished, 
but  the  miner  was  suspended  for  some  two  or  three  weeks,  for  having  gone 
to  the  said  place  with  naked  light,  &c.  This  being  known  to  the  miners 
and  workmen  at  both  ends  of  said  proving-hole,  it  is  hardly  probable  that 
they  ventured  there  again  with  naked  lights,  and  they  all  denied  any  knowl- 
edge of  the  same.  Some  persons  placed  the  origin  as  the  carelessness  of 
some  of  the  workmen,  others  went  so  far  as  to  intimate  it  might  have  been 
done  designedly,  or  in  other  words,  an  act  of  inceudiaryism.  While  it  is 
possible,  but  not  probable,  that  either  of  the  above  theories  might  be  cor- 
rect, I  rather  believe  that  it  occurred  from  sparks  igniting  some  tinder, 
chips,  or  rags  lying  in  the  vicinity  of  the  cross-cut,  where  the  mine  boss 
and  fire  boss  extinguished  their  naked  lamps  on  entering  the  proving-hole, 
and  that  this  was  fanned  by  the  air-current  into  flames,  which  in  time,  ig- 
nited the  brattice  thereabouts,  and  from  there  the  gas  feeders,  unless  a 
small  gas  feeder  should  have  been  first  ignited  to  give  it  the  start. 

The  lights  from  the  naked  lights  being  put  out,  and  the  oflScers  having 
nothing  but  the  dim  light  of  the  safety -lamp,  its  origin  might  easily  have 
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escaped  their  notice,  as  they,  no  doubt,  moved  away  just  as  they  extin- 
guished their  naked  lamp-lights,  as  they  had  to  light  their  safety-lamps  in 
advance,  and,  being  in  a  current,  it  would  not  be  a  desirable  place  to  stop. 
Another  reason  I  have  to  think  this  reasoning  to  be  the  correct  one  is  this, 
that  Mr.  William  Smyth,  sometime  before  the  men  were  burned,  had  made 
an  inspection  of  the  proving  hole,  from  the  south  side  up  to  near  the  said 
cross-cut,  and  saw  that  the  brattice  that  was  formerly  there  had  been  burned 
down,  but  that  the  fire  then  was  all  higher  up  on  the  apex  or  top  of  the 
anticlinal.  Mr.  Smyth  said  he  thought  from  that  that  the  fire  must  have 
been  started  from  that  point.  I  agree  with  him  in  that  of  its  location,  but 
disagree  as  to  liow  it  originated.     So  much  as  to  the  origin  of  the  said  fire. 

As  soon  as  the  fire  was  discovered  a  force  of  men  were  at  once  employed 
to  combat  it  by  carrying  water  from  the  shaft  level  gangway,  at  the  tunnel 
end,  as  they  had  no  water-works  at  Iiand.  Finally  they  connected  the  pipes 
used  to  carry  compressed  air  to  drive  the  rock  tunnel  to  the  pump  column 
at  the  shaft,  when  the  great  pressure  burst  the  receiver,  which  again  de- 
layed them  considerable,  but  in  time  this  diliiculty  was  overcome,  and  a 
stream  carried  to  the  fire.  The  feeders  along  the  hole  for  hundreds  of  feet, 
had  taken  fire  by  this  time,  but  they  were  struck  out  very  rapidly  by  the 
water,  until  they  forced  it  to  the  top  of  the  anticlinal  or  near  the  location 
of  its  origin.  By  this  time  considerable  top  coal  had  become  loosened,  and 
the  same  was  burning  fiercely',  and  every  now  and  then  the  subdued  flames 
would  burst  out  afresh  and  ignite  the  gas  feeders  on  either  side  of  the  hole, 
when  the  workmen  would  be  forced  to  retreat  down  the  said  narrow  pass- 
age in  the  direction  of  the  gangway  and  tunnel  mouth,  from  which  they 
got  their,  by  that  time,  scanty  supply  of  fresh  air,  as  the  place  was  getting 
warmer  each  and  every  moment. 

About  eleven  o'clock,  p.  m.,  Mr.  F.  B.  Parrish,  assistant  superintendent, 
called  at  my  residence,  when  I  was  first  informed  of  the  fire,  and  I  imme- 
diately repaired  to  the  mine,  and  in  a  short  time  afterwards,  descended  the 
shaft,  in  company  with  Messrs.  Joseph  Harris,  mining  engineer  for  the  re- 
ceivers of  the  Lehigh  and  Wilkes-Barre  Coal  Company ;  George  H.  Par- 
rish, superintendent,  and  F.  B.  Parrish,  assistant  superintendent  and  min- 
ing engineer  for  Charles  Parrish  &  Co.;  also,  Mr.  Dodge.  While  in  the 
fireman's  station,  preparing  lamps  and  examining  the  mine  map,  prepara- 
tory to  going  to  the  location  of  the  fire,  a  messenger  came  running  with 
the  news  that  a  large  number  of  the  workmen  in  the  proving  hole  had  been 
burned  seriously.  The  party  at  once  started  towards  the  scene  of  the  ac- 
cident, and  met  the  injured  men  being  assisted  out  by  their  more  fortunate 
comrades,  when  we  learned  that  the  persons  above  named,  and  two  others, 
named  John  Richards  and  Levi  Gibbons,  were  dangerously  burned.  It 
would  seem,  from  information  obtained  from  parties  who  were  in  the  prov- 
ing hole,  as  it  was  called,  that  a  short  time  prior  to  the  men  being  burned, 
that  they  had  been  driven  down  from  the  anticlinal  for  hundreds  of  feet, 
by  the  ignition  of  the  gas  feeders  along  the  sides.     It  now  being  about  the 
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time  to  change  shift,  new  hands  were  on  the  spot  to  relieve  those  who  had  been 
there  for  many  hours  previous  ;  but  Messrs.  Smith  and  Faull  having  proved 
themselves  very  good  and  brave  in  handling  the  hose  and  facing  the  dangers, 
they  were  asked  to  remain  for  another  shift,  which  they  agreed  to  do  ;  and 
they  took  hold  again,  and  applied  the  hose  with  renewed  vigor,  and,  with 
the  assistance  of  others  to  pull  the  hose,  forced  their  way  rapidly  to  the 
point  from  which  they  had  been  compelled  to  retreat  a  short  time  pre- 
viously, quenching  the  gas  feeders  as  they  went  along.  At  the  critical 
moment,  the  feeders  had  all  been  put  out  that  were  in  view,  and  no  light 
perceptible,  except  that  from  a  safety  lamp  or  two.  The  air  had  become 
very  warm,  and  some  gas  could  be  detected  on  the  flame  of  the  safety  lamp, 
when  William  Ho  wells,  one  of  the  fire  bosses,  informed  the  men  Smith  and 
Faull,  that  they  better  retreat,  as  the  condition  of  the  air  was  getting  to 
be  dangerous.  They  replied,  "  that  he  should  take  care  of  the  lamp,  that 
they  were  all  right."  Howells  then  cautioned  them  again,  receiving  about 
the  same  reply,  and  he  moved  down  the  hole  a  short  distance,  when  sud- 
denly the  flames  burst  out  from  under  the  heap  of  loose  coals  under  the 
feet  of  Smith  and  Faull,  and  they  immediately  applied  the  power  of  the 
hose,  and  tried  to  check  the  flames,  but  it  was  no  use,  as  they  (the  flames) 
then  rushed  over  and  on  either  side,  igniting  the  strong  feeders  along  the 
hole  and  down  before  them  for  hundreds  of  feet.  This,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  caused  a  retreat  of  all  hands,  and  even  caused  the  men  to  be  panic- 
stricken. 

The  men  burned,  with  the  exception  of  Smith  and  Faull,  were  not  long 
in  the  mine,  having  changed  shift  after  eleven,  p.  M.  This,  added  to  their 
misfortune,  as  they  were  all  sitting  down  in  the  dark,  on  either  side  of  the 
hole,  ready  to  assist  in  moving  the  hose  when  required,  or  in  turn  relieve 
Smith  and  Faull.  Then,  when  the  gas  burst  out  in  flames  just  as  a  tor- 
pedo, or  shell  almost,  the  strange  men  ran  wildly  down  the  test-hole,  through 
the  fiery  channel,  until  some  of  them  fell  when  they  were  injured  consider- 
ably from  the  roughness  of  the  place  they  had  to  pass  through,  besides 
being  burned,  and  in  one  case  no  less  than  three  of  the  unfortunate  beings 
were  jammed  between  a  prop,  and  the  side  having  fallen  on  one  another 
after  the  first  got  fast.  The  men  all  agree  in  their  statements,  that  there 
was  no  concussion  felt  from  the  gas  igniting,  and  that  the  burning  was 
caused  mostly  by  the  feeders  on  both  sides.  There  were  several  persons  in 
the  hole,  a  short  distance  below  those  at  the  hose  who  were  not  burnt  at  all. 
Amongst  them  were  Howells,  the  fire  boss,  and  Loyd,  another  fire  boss, 
and  Weir,  the  mine  boss,  with  a  few  others.  The  officers  stated  that  there 
were  some  eight  thousand  cubic  feet  of  air  passing  through  the  tunnel  and 
up  through  the  said  test-hole  previous  to  and  on  the  day  of  the  occurrence 
of  this  terrible  calamity.  No  doubt  in  my  mind  but  that  the  cross-cuts  on 
the  anticlinal  had  by  this  time  been  partially  closed  by  the  heat  and  fire, 
thereby  reducing  the  ventilation.  Then  again,  it  is  plain  that  it  was  a 
grave  mistake  to  let  the  men  Smith  and  Faull  force  their  way  so  rapidly  to 
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the  top  of  the  anticlinal,  without  first  having  taken  ample  time  to  cool  the 
top  and  sides,  as  well  as  put  out  the  flames  as  they  went  along.  In  that 
way  there  would  have  been  a  less  amount  of  gas  given  off,  the  place  being 
so  much  cooler,  which  would  also  enable  the  men  to  stand  more  exertions, 
and  the  gas  would  not  be  so  strong  about  the  feeders.  Then,  again,  when 
the  officers  observed  that  the  current  was  being  adulterated  by  the  appear- 
ance of  the  flame  of  the  safet}'  lamp,  and  that  it  was  liable  to  become  to  an 
explosive  point,  and  tliat  the  flames  were  also  liable  to  burst  out  from  the 
coals  underneath  the  workmen,  thereby  igniting  the  said  charged  current, 
then  I  say  that  the  men  should  have  been  withdrawn.  Mr.  Weir,  the  mine 
boss,  was  in  thfe  hole  at  a  point  below,  and  this  matter  should  have  been 
attended  to  when  or  before  Howells,  his  subordinate,  called  attention  to 
the  matter.  In  fact,  it  is  only  a  wonder  that  matters  did  not  happen  even 
more  severe  than  they  did.  I  learned  that  some  time  before  this  burn- 
ing of  the  poor  men,  Mr.  Smyth,  superintendent,  and  Joseph  Edwards,  had 
made  examination  of  the  north-west  side,  south  of  the  anticlinal,  and  that 
the}'  found  the  mine  full  of  explosive  gas  on  the  west  and  inside  of  the  said 
proving  hole,  when  Mr.  Sm3'th  went  out  to  report  to  the  other  officials  and 
change  his  wet  clothing  and  get  something  to  eat,  having  been  in  the  mines 
for  man}-  hours.  Then  I  say,  what  wonder  Avould  it  have  been  had  this 
great  reservoir  of  explosive  gas  ignited  and  exploded,  thereby  killing  in- 
stantly each  and  every  living  being  within  the  mine.  This  condition  of 
things  proves  pretty  conclusively  that  the  ventilation  had  been  obstructed  at 
the  junction  of  the  current  from  the  west  side,  and  that  from  the  proving 
hole  in  the  vicinity  of  the  cross-cuts,  there  being  two  of  them  in  the  pillar 
between  it  and  the  next  place  east,  and  the  coal  very  thick,  free  and  full  of 
slips. 

Had  our  part}'  been  down  a  few  moments  sooner,  or  had  the  gas  not 
ignited  for  a  few  moments  longer,  no  doubt  the  writer  and  some  others  of 
the  party  would  have  been  in  the  said  proving  hole.  What  the  result  of 
our  getting  there  would  have  been  cannot  well  be  guessed,  but  it  is  possi- 
ble, however,  that  the  sad  fate  of  the  men  might  have  been  different,  or  it 
might  be  that  we  would  have  shared  their  terrible  end. 

As  soon  as  the  men  injured  were  all  taken  out,  the  question  of  further 
operations  was  at  once  discussed.  Mr.  Smyth  giving  it  as  his  opinion  that 
the  place  was  very  dangerous  to  risk  any  further  work.  The  condition  of 
the  place  was  described  by  the  parties  present,  including  a  statement  from 
Mr.  Smyth,  about  the  west  side  workings  having  been  found  full  of  gas 
before  he  went  out,  &c.  The  writer  then  suggested  that  further  efforts  to 
combat  the  fire  with  hose  be  at  once  abandoned,  and  that  the  mine  be 
flooded ;  Messrs.  Parrish  and  Smyth  at  once  agreeing.  When  Mr.  Har- 
ris suggested  the  matter  of  walling  off,  and  cut  off  the  supply  of  air,  then 
the  writer  asked  how  could  it  be  done,  as  it  was  too  dangerous  an  opera- 
tion, and  that  should  such  a  tiling  be  attempted  the  men  at  work  on  the 
same  would  be  all  blown  to  eternity  before  they  could  complete  the  walling, 
as  suggested,  in  the  tunnels  or  at  any  other  points,  and  I  protested  against 
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any  sucli  a  thing.  This  view  of  the  case  was  finally  shared  in  and  indorsed 
b}^  those  present,  and  the  matter  of  flooding  tlie  mine  was  determined  upon. 
In  course  of  further  discussion,  it  was  next  suggested  by  Mr.  Harris  that 
the  fan  be  stopped,  in  order  to  decrease  the  force  of  the  fire.  The  writer 
again  suggested  the  almost  certainty  of  the  said  plan  in  causing  immediate 
and  terrible  explosions,  and  recommending,  instead,  that  the  fan  speed  be 
left  imchanged,  so  that  the  change  be  more  gradual,  being  caused  as  the 
water  would  fill  up  in  the  mine,  and  that  should  there  finally  be  an  explosion, 
it  would  not  be  so  severe,  as  the  water  would  act  as  a  cushion.  This  last 
view  was  also  indorsed  and  carried  out,  and  without  any  bad  results.  An 
explosion  did,  undoubtedly,  take  place  on  tlie  west  side,  at  some  subse- 
quent period,  yet  such  was  not  felt  by  any  person  about  the  fan  or  shaft. 

The  mules  were  then  taken  out,  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  fenced  ofl,  and 
loose  boards,  &c.,  fastened,  after  which  the  water  from  the  Empire  mine 
was  turned  into  the  mine,  and  in  due  time  the  creek  was  also  used  to  help 
fill  the  burning  mine.  This  is  the  end  of  tlie  first  scene  in  a  series  of  awful, 
yet  interesting  incidents  belonging  to  this  mine,  for  the  year  1879. 

Accident  No.  18. — Samuel  J.  Davis,  a  miner,  working  in  the  Wvoming 
colliery,  operated  by  J.  H.  Swoyer,  esquire,  as  a  company  hand,  putting  in 
brattices,  &c.,  on  the  28th  day  of  June,  was  fatally  injured  by  being  burnt 
by  the  explosion  of  a  quantit}^  of  gas,  which  had  accumulated  in  the  face 
of  the  gangway,  caused  b3-  a  piece  of  roof  falling,  and  breaking  down  the 
wooden  brattice.  The  unfortunate  occurrence  was  the  natural  consequence 
of  carelessness  on  the  part  of  Davis  himself,  together  with  his  partner, 
named  Evans,  who  was  also  very  severely,  though  not  fatally  burned. 
Another  person,  named- Frahill,  who  worked  the  said  gangway,  was  also 
very  severely  burned  at  the  same  time,  but  he  also  recovered.  After  that 
the  brattice  was  broken  down,  the  gangway  man  sent  for  the  company 
men  to  repair  the  same.  And  they  went  there,  and  had  put  back  three  of 
the  four  boards  displaced,  and  the  man  Frahill  observing  that  they  had 
their  naked  lights  with  them,  and  kriowing,  as  they  also  did,  that  the  gas 
was  full  inside  the  point  around  which  the  air  cut  short,  he  lit  his  safety- 
lamp,  and  went  in  to  request  them  to  put  out  their  naked  light,  and  to 
warn  them  of  the  danger  they  were  in.  He  had  scarcely  reached  the  spot, 
when  an  explosion  took  place,  with  the  result  above  mentioned.  Davis 
lingered  for  several  days,  in  terrible  agony  and  pain,  resulting  in  his  death. 

It  so  happened  that  I  was  throwgh  the  said  mine  the  same  day,  not  hav- 
ing left  the  head  of  the  colliery  when  the  news  of  the  explosion  was  re- 
ceived on  top.  In  fact,  I  was  just  descending  from  the  brealvcr,  having 
been  through  it  since  ascending  the  shaft,  being  then  about  three  o'clock, 
p.  M.  I  had  met  the  said  party,  Davis  and  Evans,  at  two  or  three  differ- 
ent points  through  the  mines,  from  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  un- 
til I  left.  Like  myself,  they  were  moving  from  place  to  place.  I  had  also 
examined  the  place  where  the  explosion  occurred,  as  well  as  each  and  every 
other  working-place  in  the  whole  mine.     It  happened  in  the  face  of  a  gang- 
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way  generating  considerable  gas,  and  I  had  measured  the  quantity  of  nir  cir- 
culating or  passing  the  said  point,  and  found  liftoen  thousand  six  hundred 
cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute  passing  not  far  from  the  face.  The  inside  cross- 
cut was  back  a  few  yards,  but  there  was  a  brattice  from  it  to  the  face,  and 
a  canvass  across  the  gangway  just  outside.  I  hfid  cautioned  Mr.  J.  B. 
Jones,  the  mine  boss,  when  going  through  there,  that  they  had  too  much 
loose  coal  at  tlie  face,  and  not  space  large  enough  behind  the  brattice  to 
get  the  full  benefit  of  a  large  current.  Also,  that  they  had  a  very  good 
current,  but  that  it  must  be  still  larger,  and  that  at  least  twenty  thousand 
cubic  feet  per  minute  was  required  in  the  said  section. 

There  were  altogether  some  thirteen  places  being  worked  in  the  said 
section,  yet  I  do  not  think  that  anything  of  which  I  complained  would 
have  caused  the  accident,  or  their  remedy  have  prevented  the  same,  as  the 
brattice  having  been  broken  right  opposite  the  cross-cut,  the  air  could  not 
be  expected  to  pass  to  and  around  the  face  of  the  gangway,  no  matter  how 
much  the  current,  as  it  had  the  whole  brattice  nearly  down,  and  free  exit 
out  fi'om  the  cross-cut. 

Accident  No.  44. — Zachariah  Thomas,  David  Jenkins,  William  Kinne}^, 
George  Forsythe,  and  David  Rupp,  were  all  instantly  killed  by  a  terrible 
explosion  of  fire-damp,  in  No.  9  lift  in  the  Mill  slope,  on  the  2d  day  of  No- 
vember, 1879,  being  on  a  Sunda}'  morning.  The  two  first  named  were  very 
much  burned,  while  the  other  three  were  not  burned  at  all,  but  had  evi- 
dently' been  killed  by  the  concussion,  or  blast  of  wind  produced  by  the  ex- 
plosion of  gas,  ignited  from  the  lamps  of  the  one  or  the  other  of  the  two 
men,  Thomas  and  Jenkins,  who  were  so  badly  burned. 

The  Mill  Creek  colliery  is  operated  by  the  Delaware  and  Uudson  Coal 
Company,  Mr.  John  Coolv/ being  mine  boss,  and  Mr.  A.  H.  Yandling  superin- 
tendent, assisted  b}'  Mr.  C.  II.  Scharar,  mining  engineer.  The  mine  has  al- 
wa3's  been  a  A'ery  gassy  one,  but  having  good  ventilation  and  careful  man- 
agement, it  has  been  extraordinarily  free  from  accidents  from  explosion  of 
gas.  The  above  statement  will  be  found  true,  by  examination  of  the  acci- 
dent list  from  18T0  to  the  time  of  this  occurrence.  Man}'  years  ago,  the 
gangways  and  air-ways  were  very  small,  which  I  condemned  severel}'.  The 
air-crossings  or  bridges  were  also  of  the  same  kind,  entirely  inadequate  in 
size,  but  all  this  was  soon  changed,  and  large  and  roomy  air-ways,  gang- 
ways, and  air-bridges  were  had,  and  an  aggregate  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty  thousand  cubic  feet  of  air  was  mostly  kept  in  circulation  in  the  va- 
rious splits,  there  being  from  five  to  six  and  eight  splits.  The  mine  has 
got  to  be  very  extensive,  the  slope  being  down  about  three  thousand  three 
lumdred  feet.  There  being  a  flat  part  way  down,  an  engine  was  placed 
there,  to  hoist  from  the  lower  one  thousand  feet.  Work  was  being  done 
in  tlie  Nos.  3,  G,  and  7  on  the  left,  Xos.  10,  9,  8,  7,  6,  5,  and  4  on  the  right, 
up  to  the  time  the  explosion  occurred. 

On  Saturday,  the  1st  day  of  November,  there  being  a  crush  in  some  part 
of  the  No.  9  lift,  work  was  suspended  there,  and  a  number  of  the  men  put 
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to  work  to  timber  along  certain  parts  of  the  gangway  and  air-way,  and  Mr. 
Cook,  the  mine  boss,  and  a  gang  of  men  worked  until  about  midnight,  when 
they  quit  work,  the  place  being  rather  unsafe,  as  they  supposed.  On  Sun- . 
day  morning  early,  Mr,  Cook,  accompanied  by  a  young  boy,  went  down 
the  slope  to  learn  the  condition  of  No.  9  lift,  along  the  gangway  where  they 
had  been  timbering,  and  while  there  formed  an  opinion  that  the  crush  was 
not  so  bad  as  it  had  been,  and  that  his  first  idea  of  timbering  the  gangway 
to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  crush  beyond  a  certain  section,  could  then  be 
carried  out.  So  he  went  out,  and,  on  reaching  the  surface,  sent  the  lad, 
aforementioned,  to  the  houses  of  some  of  his  workmen  to  ask  them  if  they 
would  go  to  work,  (this  being  Sunday  morning,)  while  he  started  home  to 
get  his  breakfast.  On  his  road  home,  he  met  two  of  the  men,  who  had 
lamps,  and  he  asked  them  where  they  were  going,  and  they  replied  they 
were  going  into  the  mine  to  get  their  tools,  when  he  asked  them  if  they 
would  have  any  objections  to  work  this  day,  and  they  assented.  He  then 
requested  them  to  go  and  see  some  other  parties  for  the  same  purpose. 
One  of  these  men  had  been  in  the  party  timbering  Saturday  night.  These 
two  men  and  three  others,  five  altogether,  were  not  seen  again  by  Mr.  Cook 
nor  an}^  other  officer,  until  their  corpses  were  brought  out  of  the  mine, 
after  the  explosion. 

When  Mr.  Cook  returned  from  his  breakfast,  he  was  informed  soon,  by 
the  engineer,  that  a  gust  of  wind  and  dust  was  seen  thrown  out  of  the 
mouth  of  the  slope.  And  it  being  a  downcast.  Cook  knew  there  was  some- 
thing very  wrong,  but  he  stated  he  thought  it  probably  was  a  concussion 
from  a  cave  of  roof.  He  then  descended  the  slope  until  he  came  where  the 
walls  had  been  blown  down,  then  he  returned,  and  after  getting  assistance, 
explored  the  No.  9  lift,  where  they  found  the  bodies  of  Kinney,  Forsyth, 
and  Rupp,  but  those  of  Thomas  and  Jenkins  were  not  found  in  No.  9,  but 
were  found  at  the  entrance  from  No.  8  to  the  No.  9  lift,  second  opening. 
It  appears  that  the  man  Jenkins  had  not  been  to  work  on  Saturday,  but 
that  he  worked  walling  stoppings  in  the  said  second  opening,  or  plastering 
the  same,  as  the  air  current  then  passing  across  said  place  towards  the  re- 
turn was  about  to  be  closed  off,  in  order  to  make  the  said  second  opening 
and  traveling- way  an  intake  air-way.  More  than  likely  that  Jenkins  went 
there  to  get  his  tools  to  go  to  work  at  the  timbering,  on  the  No.  9  gang- 
way, with  the  other  three  men  who  had  gone  down  there,  and  probabl}'  that 
Thomas  had  gone  with  him  for  company.  It  is  very  evident  that  the  gas 
was  ignited  by  the  lamp  of  one  of  them,  probably  the  former,  as  his  body 
was  found  inside  the  entrance  to  the  second  opening,  while  that  of  Thomas 
was  found  in  the  No.  8  lift  gangway,  a  trifle  outside  of  the  said  enti'ance, 
which  might  have  been  carried  there  by  the  blast  or  concussion.  The  three 
men  killed  in  the  gangway  of  No.  9,  from  which  the  gas  came,  were  killed 
by  the  concussion  caused  by  the  said  explosion,  just  as  they  were  about 
going  towards  the  section,  where  the  timber  had  been  put  up  the  night  be- 
fore.    The  gas  had,  no  doubt,  been  given  off  by  a  caving  of  the  roof  of 
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several  chambers  in  the  Xo.  9  lift,  letting  off  tlie  gas  from  tlie  upper  lu-d  of 
the  Baltimore  seam,  or  top  A-ein,  as  they  eall  it,  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
adulterate  the  whole  stream  or  current  of  air,  which  was  ahont  thirteen 
thousand  euhic  fi-et  per  minute.  Befoi-e  this  cave,  the  current  was  free 
from  the  ijrescnee  of  gas.  The  to])  seam  or  bed  generates  gas  verv  fast, 
and  it  has  not  been  worked  over  the  area  of  the  cave. 

Mr.  Cook  claimed  tliat  he  had  not  intended  the  men  to  have  entered  the 
mine  before  his  return  from  breakfast.  His  having  conversed  with  two  of 
the  men,  and  giving  them  instructions  to  seek  other  men,  and  then,  again, 
for  these  men  to  have  gone  on  their  way  to  the  place  where  he  wanted  the 
work  done,  would  rather  indicate  an  understanding  by  them  of  their  duties 
to  be  performed.  He  also  gave  as  his  rei)ly  to  the  question,  why  he  had 
allowed  the  said  men  to  go  down  into  the  mine  before  a  fire  boss  or  him- 
self had  examined  the  condition  of  the  place,  "  that  it  was  a  standing  rule 
that  no  persons  were  allowed  to  enter  the  mine  until  the  same  had  been 
done,  &c.,  &c.,  and  that  he  had  no  reason  to  suppose  that  they  would  enter 
in  this  case,  before  himself  or  his  fire  boss  should  give  them  information 
that  such  was  the  case." 

The  unfortunate  men  having  all  been  found  dead,  there  was  no  one  left 
to  give  their  side  of  the  case,  and  it  certainly  looks  rather  a  doubtful  case  ; 
yet  there  is  no  proof,  that  I  heard,  to  warrant  the  inspector  in  saying  that 
Mr.  Cook  had  sent  those  men  into  the  mine,  and  the  reader  must  draw  his 
own  conclusion  from  what  has  been  stated.  When  in  attendance  at  the  in- 
quest, I  gave  it  as  my  opinion  that  there  was  nothing  proven  that  Mr. 
Cook  had  neglected  in  carrying  out  the  law,  yet,  in  view  of  the  great  im- 
portance of  the  case  of  a  cave,  it  was  my  opinion,  that  it  being  an  extra- 
ordinary circumstance,  Mr.  Cook  should  have  taken  extra  care^  and  should 
have  cautioned  the  men  he  saw  not  to  enter  the  mine,  and  informed  the 
boy  to  request  the  parties  he  went  to  see,  that  they  should  not  enter  the 
mine  until  they  saw  Mr.  Cook  or  his  fire  boss,  &c.,  &c.  But  instead  of 
that,  Mr.  Cook,  I  fear,  did  not  think  the  danger  was  so  great;  in  fact,  it 
is  doubtful  whether  he  thought  about  the  possibility  of  large  quantities  of 
gas  being  liberated  therefrom.  He  had  been  down  in  the  mine  early  that 
morning,  and  went  along  the  main  gangway,  carrying  a  naked  lamp  so  far 
as  he  went.  It  is  true,  he  did  not  go  so  far  as  the  face  of  the  mine  or 
workings,  3-et  it  appears  as  if  Mr.  Cook  had  not  the  slightest  thouglit  of 
tlie  accumulation  of  gas,  or  he  would  not  have  gone  so  far  as  he  did,  not 
knowiug  anything  of  its  condition,  except  that  there  was  a  pretty  strong- 
current  of  air  OQ  the  main  gangway;  and  I  doubt  whetlier  he  had  ;in\ 
thought  of  gas,  even  in  the  return,  and  that  it  was  more  by  luck  than  real 
thought,  that  he  did  not  himself  ignite  the  said  gas.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
he  did  at  all  tliink  <jf  the  possiViility  or  probability  of  gas  being  met  in  an 
explosive  state  in  tlie  said  return,  then  his  act  of  neglect  could  not  iiavo 
been  questioned,  for  which  he  should  be  made  tj  suffer  the  penalt}'  of  the 
law. 

10  Mine  Hep. 
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Below  will  be  found  a  copy  of  the  verdict  of  the  jury,  as  given  to  me  by 
Mr.  Evan  Morgan,  (justice  of  the  peace,)  acting  coroner.  The  testimony  I 
have  not  inserted,  for  the  reason  of  its  imperfect  condition.  Many  important 
questions  and  replies  are  omitted  in  connection  with  the  testimony  of  Messrs. 
Cook  and  Foot,  the  latter  being  the  outside  foreman,  and  having  control  of 
engines  and  of  fans,  &c.,  &c.  There  are  also  questions  and  replies  given 
entirely  inaccurate  ;  hence  I  left  out  the  whole  as  being  inaccurate  and 
deficient  in  the  case,  and  give  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  the  jury,  to  wit : 

Inquest. 

An  inquisition  indented  and  taken  at  Plains  township,  in  the  county  of 
Luzerne,  the  3d  day  of  November,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  seventy-nine,  (1879,)  before  me,  Evan  T.  Morgan,  one 
of  the  justices  of  the  peace  in  and  for  the  county  of  Luzerne,  upon  the  view 
of  bodies  of  David  Jenkins,  Zachariah  Thomas,  Daniel  Roop,  George  For- 
syth, and  William  Kenny,  tlien  and  there  lying  dead,  upon  the  oaths  of 
Owen  Griffith,  William  Tasker,  Aaron  Hilbert,  Michael  Mayock,  George 
Ayres,  and  AVinthrop  Oplinger,  good  and  lawful  men  of  the  county  afore- 
said, who,  being  sworn  to  inquire,  on  the  part  of  the  Commonwealth,  when, 
where,  how,  and  after  what  manner  the  said  David  Jenkins,  Zachariah 
Thomas,  Daniel  Roop,  George  Forsyth,  and  William  Kenny  came  to  their 
death,  do  say,  upon  their  oaths,  that  David  Jenkins,  Zachariah  Thomas,  on 
the  2d  day  of  November,  A.  D.  1819,  came  to  their  death  in  Mill  Creek 
mine,  by  the  explosion  of  carbureted  hydrogen  gas,  supposed  to  be  ignited 
from  a  light  carried  by  the  said  David  Jenkins,  in  the  traveling  road,  be- 
tweeen  Nos.  8  and  9  lifts  of  said  mines,  and  that  by  the  concussion  of  the 
same,  Daniel  Roop,  George  Forsj'th,  and  William  Kenny  came  to  their 
death.  And  the  said  jurors  further  say,  upon  their  oaths,  that  John  E. 
Cook,  inside  foreman  of  said  Mill  Creek  miiie,  is  guilty  of  gross  neglect, 
in  not  ascertaining  whether  the  condition  of  the  said  mines  were  free  from 
danger  previous  to  the  men  entering  the  said  mines,  Sunday,  the  2d  day  of 
November,  1879.  And  further  say,  that  the  unfortunate  men  that  came  to 
their  death  were  also  neglectful  in  not  inquiring  whether  the  said  mines 
were  free  from  danger  previous  to  entering.  And  further  recommend  that 
a  more  diligent  watch  be  kept  over  the  fans  of  the  said  mines. 

In  witness  wliereof,  as  well  the  aforesaid  justice,  as  the  jurors  aforesaid, 
have  to  this  inquisition  put  their  hands  and  seals,  this  6th  day  of  Novem- 
ber, A.  D.  1879. 

Evan  T.  Morgan,       [l.  s.] 

Justice  of  the  Peace. 
Owen  Griffiths,         [l.  s.j 
William  Tasker,         "l.  s.] 
Aaron  Hilbert,  [l.  s.J 

Michael  Mayock,  [l.  s.] 
George  Ayres,  Jr.,  [i--  s-] 
WiNTHROP  Oplinger,  [l.  s.] 
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By  Fallit  of  Roof  and  UlAfa. 

Accident  Xo.  2. — James  Bo3-le,  a  young  man  who  was  working  as  la- 
borer for  his  father,  Patrick  Boyle,  in  the  Audenried  colliery,  on  the  13th 
(lay  of  Janiiar}',  was  instantly  killed  while  within  a  few  feet  of  his  father, 
by  a  ijioce  of  coal  from  roof,  no  doubt  purely  accidental,  as  the  roof  was 
so  high,  that  the  bad  piece  could  not  be  detected. 

Accident  Xo.  4. — Patrick  Maloney,  a  laborer,  working  in  Xo.  2  colliery, 
Kingston  Coal  Company,  on  the  27tli  day  of  Jauuary,  was  killed  b}*  a  fall 
of  coal,  while  in  the  act  of  loading  a  car.  The  piece  that  fell  was  quite 
large,  and  had  been  considered  very  safe.  A  slip  in  the  side  out  of  sight, 
loosened  it,  and  no  doubt  the  case  was  purely  an  accidental  one. 

Accident  Xo.  6. — Samuel  Smith,  a  driver  boy,  aged  16  years,  working 
in  Wyoming  coUier^^  on  the  7th  of  March,  was  killed  by  a  fall  of  rider  coal 
on  the  main  gangway.  The  cause  of  the  said  fall,  was  by  a  mule  having 
run  away,  anci  in  his  wild  freaks  ran  towards,  and  out  along  the  said  main 
road,  and  on  the  way  met,  or  came  in  contact  with  another  mule  which  the 
boy  Smith  was  driving,  and  both  being  in  motion,  the}'  struck  to  the  one 
side  of  the  track,  and  one  of  them  caught  between  car  and  a  prop,  and  it 
was  forced  out  of  its  place,  when  immediately  a  large  Hake  of  top  coal, 
called  rider  coal,  broke  away  from  a  slip,  and  crushed  the  boy  Smith,  as 
above  stated  ;  and  all,  so  far  as  I  could  see,  accidental. 

Accident  Xo.  7. — Thomas  Ruthford,  a  miner,  working  a  chamber  in  Xo. 
2  coUieiy,  Delaware  and  Hudson  Coal  compau}-,  Pl3mouth,  on  the  12th  da^^ 
of  March,  was  killed  instantly  b}^  a  piece  of  coal  falling  on  him  in  face  of 
chamber.     An  accidental  case. 

Accident  No.  8. — Peter  Hess  and  Peter  Fredericks,  two  partners,  work- 
ing a  chamber  in  Exeter  colliery  on  the  15th  of  March,  were  killed  by  a 
fall  of  rock.  This  was  a  singular  case.  The  two  men  lived  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  mines,  and  not  returning  to  their  homes  during  the  even- 
ing or  night,  so  on  the  next  morning  a  search  was  made,  and  their  corpses 
found  under  the  fallen  rock.  Strange  to  say,  the  night  fire  boss  had  been 
twice  through  the  chamber,  and  within  a  few  feet  of  the  unfortunate  beings 
during  the  time  their  bodies  were  there  covered  up.  How  it  happened  is 
hard  to  tell,  but  it  is  supposed  to  have  occurred  while  timbering.  There 
being  bad  roof  at  the  said  point,  and  tlieir  timbering  previously  done  was 
very  imperfect,  and  not  a  good  and  workmanlike  job.  There  are  A'ery  bad 
pieces  of  roof  in  this  mine,  besides  the  slate  intervening  between  the  mining 
l)ench  and  tlie  top  l)ench  or  rider  coal,  which  is  called  by  the  miners  Ijlack 
rock,  and  sometimes  called  "  man  killer."  It  is  an  extraordinaiy  I>ad  and 
a  ditticult  slate  to  take  care  of,  being  of  a  lire-clay  nature,  it  disintegrates 
easily,  and  is  very  treacherous;  hence,  there  are  in  this  mine,  where  a  large 
number  of  persons  are  employed,  and  coal  i)r()duced,  a  great  many  acci- 
dents, and  most  of  these  from  falls  of  roof,  notwithstanding  that  the  offi- 
cers exercise  great  care,  and  furnish  plenty  of  good  and  valuable  timber. 

Accident  Xo.  9. — James  Urillith,  a  miner,  and  Edward  Mitchell,  his  la- 
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borer,  working  in  the  Empire  colliery,  belonging  to  Charles  Parrish  &  Co., 
were  instantly  killed  by  a  fall  of  top  coal  on  the  24th  day  of  March.  Grif- 
fiths was  a  miner  of  long  experience,  and  an  excellent  workman — rather 
too  daring.  His  laborer  had  only  worked  a  short  time  in  the  mines,  being 
a  machinist,  and  forced  by  his  circnmstances  to  accept  a  job  in  the  mines 
temporarily,  and  had  declared  to  his  wife,  when  leaving  his  little  family  in 
the  morning,  that  he  would  quit  the  mines  after  that  days  work,  after 
which  they  were  separated,  never  to  meet  in  this  life. 

The  coal  that  fell  on  the  above  was  a  part  of  the  top  coal,  known  to  the 
men  there  by  the  name  of  heartshorn,and  it  was  fast  at  the  outer  edge,  but 
became  loosened  from  the  inside  outward,  whereby  thej^were  deceived  and 
trapped.  They  were  found  by  their  comrades,  working  in  the  adjoining 
places,  after  they  had  failed  to  see  them  when  seeking  them  to  go  home. 

Accident  No.  12. — Stephen  Corrighan,a  miner,  working  in  No.  10  slope. 
Sugar  Notch  colliery,  was  fatally  injured  by  piece  of  fire-clay  and  rider  coal 
falling  on  him  in  main  gangway,  when  going  to  his  work  on  the  14th  day 
of  April.  In  about  one  week  from  the  acciderit  to  Mr.  Corrighan,  the  great 
cave  of  Sugar  Notch  occurred,  and  it  extended  over  the  same  area  and 
locality,  where  he  received  his  fatal  wounds.  The  piece  that  fell  was  not 
very  large,  but  it  had  quite  a  height  to  fall,  the  seam  pitching  considera- 
ble, and  being  on  the  upper  side  of  the  road,  it  crushed  him  down  on  the 
rail.  It  was  of  a  fire-clay  nature,  and  it  always  drops  without  any  warning, 
whenever  there  is  any  of  it  overhanging  the  sides.  There  did  not  appear 
to  be  any  dangerous  roof  hanging  on  the  upper  side,  but  there  did  appear 
some  spall  ng  of  the  coals.  But  this  is  a  common  thing  in  many  mines, 
some  seams  being  much  more  apt  to  do  so  than  others,  and  it  is  a  charac- 
teristic of  this  seam  where  it  is  worked  here,  on  plank  road,  in  the  Maflfit 
mine,  and  at  Nanticoke.  There  is  much  spalling  going  on  even  where 
nothing  is  done,  except  driving  the  gangways  and  air- ways.  Then  again, 
the  changes  in  the  temperature  produce  the  same  result,  more  or  less,  in 
all  mines,  and  many  places  have  the  appearance  of  a  crush,  when  there  is 
nothing  but  the  disintegration  taking  place  from  the  change  of  tempera- 
ture. Fearing  that  some  small  piece  should  happen  to  fall,  and  injure  or 
kill  some  one  else,  I  gave  orders  to  the  mine  boss,  Mr.  William  Hasking, 
to  have  considerable  timbering  done  there  as  soon  as  he  could,  yet  I  had 
no  thought  of  anything  more  than  some  small  pieces  or  spalls  from  the 
upper  side,  and  this  was  at  once  complied  with. 

The  gangway  had  been  driven  wide  enough  to  build  a  stone  wall,  instead 
of  a  wooden  brattice,  to  the  lower  side  from  the  road,  leaving  room  for 
the  air-current  below  or  between  it  and  th;  side,  which  was  by  far  too  small 
as  an  intake  air-way  for  an  extensive  part  of  a  mine.  This  was  an  experi- 
ment adopted  during  the  administration  of  Mr.  H.  C.  Broadhead,as  foreman, 
and  was  planned  by  him,  which  was  found  to  be  expensive,  and  did  not 
give  satisfaction ;  hence,  had  been  discontinued,  the  walls  being  taken 
down  as  fast  as  they  could  make  other  arrangements  to  relieve  them.     The 
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gangwa}'  was  rather  larger  than  the  usual  run,  and  especially  so  where  the 
pitch  was  heavy.  The  object  of  the  wall  was  to  change  the  system  of  car- 
rying an  air-way  below  or  above  in  the  solid  coal,  but  t  did  not  succeed. 
The  wall  being  vertical,  and  the  roof  pitching  from  twenty-five  to  forty 
degrees,  or  more,  the  wall  could  not  be  of  scared}'  any  support  to  the 
roof. 

Accident  No.  13. — William  McLaughlin,  a  miner,  working  in  the  Empire 
colliery,  was  fatally  injured  by  piece  of  coal  falling  upon  him  in  a  cross-cut, 
on  the  13th  day  of  April.  I  was  on  my  way  through  the  mine,  making  an 
inspection  of  the  same,  and  the  mine  boss,  Mr.  L.  S.  Jcmes  and  I  were 
"within  a  very  short  distance  of  his  chamber,  when  we  were  informed  of  his 
misfortune,  after  which  we  assisted  in  placing  him  in  an  empty  car,  in  which 
he  was  taken  to  the  surface.  We  then  examined  the  place  where  the  acci- 
dent had  occurred,  and  no  one  could  be  blamed  in  the  matter,  unless  his 
own  judgment  was  at  fault. 

Accident  No.  16. — L.  Synder,  a  miner,  working  in  the  No.  4  slope,  Nan- 
ticoke,  was  killed  on  the  1 3th  day  of  May,  by  a  fall  of  top  coal,  caused 
through  his  own  reckless  action.  There  was  a  large  piece  of  top  coal,  with 
the  fire-clay  of  eight  or  ten  nches  resting  upon  it  hanging  across  the  cham- 
ber, and  extending  back  quite  a  distance,  and  a  ver}^  dirt}^,  and  what  the 
miners  call  a  very  kind  slip — a  diagonal  cleavage  on  the  lower  rib  side, 
running  through  the  bottom  and  top  coal. 

The  said  Snyder  had  fired  a  blast,  and  in  going  under  the  said  top  coal, 
one  of  his  two  laborers  called  his  attention  to  the  very  dangerous  condition 
of  the  said  top  coal,  as  they  are  always  required  to  stand  temporary  pi'ops 
under  the  top  coal  until  they  have  sulllcient  to  bring  down  by  a  blast,  and 
the  miner  made  a  reply  to  his  laborer  that  it  was  all  right,  and  chastised 
him  by  saying  to  him  thus  :  "  You  are  like  an  old  woman,"  and  the  two 
laborers  began  to  repair  the  road,  and  clean  it  up  alter  the  elfects  of  the 
blast.  The  miner  commenced  to  pick  out  the  loose  coal  around  and  towards 
the  aforementioned  slip,  the  only  little  support  tlie  top  coal  had,  when  sud- 
denly down  it  came  on  top  of  the  miner,  crushing  him  into  a  helpless  mass. 
A  case  of  \niYe  suicide,  if  there  be  an}'  such  in  mining. 

Accident  No.  20. — B.  McGrain,  an  old  and  experienced  miner,  working 
in  No.  9  shaft.  Sugar  Notch,  June  the  14th,  was  instantly  killed  by  a  fall 
of  top  coal,  when  just  opt'iiing  a  new  t-lia  nbcr,  in  a  place  that  had  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  perfectly  safe.  The  miner  had  spent  many  years  at  the 
same  mine,  and  was  about  seventy  years  of  age. 

Accident  No.  22. — Joliii  (^)uiiin,  a  miiu'r,  working  in  the  Enterprise  col- 
liery, on  the  20th  day  of  June,  was  fatally  injured  by  a  fall  of  roof  slate, 
which  he  was  taking  down  ;  he  and  his  laborer,  both  being  caught  liy  it. 
The  i)lace  had  the  appearance  of  a  place  driven  and  tiinl)ered  by  competent 
and  experienced  hands,  the  timbers  were  of  large  diameter,  of  good  quality, 
and  well  set.     Tiiis  case,  no  doubt,  was  an  accident. 

Accident   No.   23. — Charles    llaniiard,  a   Polish   laborer,  working    in   a 
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chamber  in  the  Mill  Creek  colliery,  on  the  20th  of  June,  was^atally  injured 
by  a  thin  piece  of  rock  falling  on  him,  near  face  of  chamber.  The  piece 
was  a  very  thin  sheet  of  slate,  that  broke  over  and  between  the  timber. 
This  case  looked  very  simple,  that  is,  it  looked  as  if  no  such  results  could 
have  happened  in  a  place  appearing  so  safe  in  general. 

Accident  No.  27. — D.  R.  Thomas,  a  miner,  working  in  Forty  Fort  col- 
liery, on  the  24th  day  of  July,  was  instantly  killed  by  a  fall  of  top  rock  in 
a  chamber.  There  was  very  treacherous  pieces  of  rock  in  this  section  of 
the  mine,  taking  some  of  the  nature  of  fire-clay,  and  dropping  without  any 
warning.  Thomas  was  said  to  be  a  good  miner,  but  was  a  stranger  in  this 
colliery,  having  been  there  but  a  short  time. 

Accident  No.  29. — Dennis  Boyle,  a  laborer,  working  in  gangway  in  War- 
rior Run  colliery,  on  the  30th  day  of  July,  was  killed  by  a  fall  of  rock. 
The  said  slate  was  hanging  back  from  the  face  over  the  car  which  he  was 
at  work  loading,  and  the  miner  knew  the  said  slate  was  dangerous.  And, 
in  my  opinion,  had  he  done  his  duty  in  the  premises,  I  believe  that  the  said 
slate  would  have  been  down  before  it  came  and  killed  Boyle.  Hence,! 
think  there  was  great  carele  sness  in  this  case. 

Accident  No.  30. — Andrew  Langan,  a  miner,  working  in  the  Empire  col- 
liery, on  the  2d  da}^  of  August,  was  instantly  killed  by  a  fall  of  slate  from 
the  roof.  The  place  where  this  case  happened  appeared  to.  be  a  very  safe 
one,  but  a  large  piece  of  slate  and  a  thin  layer  of  bone  broke  down  suddenly 
across  the  whole  place,  and  in  trying  to  reach  a  place  of  safety,  he  was 
caught  under  the  body  of  it.  A  purely  accidental  case,  so  far  as  I  could 
judge. 

Accident  No.  33. — Thomas  Penrose,  a  miner,  and  his  stepson,  Thomas 
McCormick,  working  in  the  AVaddell  drifts,  at  the  Raubville  colliery,  on 
the  11th  day  of  August,  were  both  killed  by  a  fall  of  slate  or  fire-clay  roof, 
on  the  main  gangway.  They  were  just  opening  a  new  chamber,  and  had 
only  worked  a  few  days  when  it  occurred.  The  piece  extended  for  several 
yards  in  length,  which  had  one  feather  edge  side,  but  very  heavy  on  the 
other.  It  must  have  come  very  suddenly,  as  they  would  be  sure  to  have 
escaped  had  any  warning  been  given— one  being  by  the  powder  box,  the 
other  not  far  from  him,  on  the  gangway.  There  is  a  very  dangerous  piece 
of  slate  over  this  part  of  the  vein,  but  it  is  now  being  taken  down  to  the 
rock  top,  to  try  and  make  it  more  safe  in  the  gangway. 

Accident  No.  34 — David  Williams,  a  door-boy,  working  in  the  West 
Nanticoke  colliery,  on  the  13th  day  of  August,  was  fatally  injured  by  piece 
of  coal  falling  on  him,  in  the  main  gangway.  He  was  on  the  hind  end  of 
a  loaded  car,  the  topping  of  which  rubbed  against  the  roof,  and  as  the  car 
went  by,  a  small  piece  of  coal  dropped  from  between  some  cracks  or  joints 
between  two  sets  of  timber,  right  upon  the  said  boy,  with  the  above  re- 
sult— a  simple,  yet  clear  case  of  an  accident. 

Accident  No.  3ft. — William  Cramer,  a  miner,  working  in  the  No.  4  slope, 
Nanticoke,  on  the  6th  day  of  September,  was  killed  by  a  fall  of  top  coal. 
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Thi';  case  was  pure  carelessness  on  the  part  of  the  victim  himself,  in  not 
puttinsj  up  temporary  timber. 

Accident  No.  37. — Peter  Ilarlon,  a  miner,  working  in  the  Hartford  col- 
lier}',  on  the  25th  day  of  September,  was  killed  by  a  piece  of  top  coal  fall- 
ing upon  him,  while  preparing  tamping  to  tamp  a  hole  he  had  ready  to 
charge,  having  it  already  bored  ;  had  the  powder  and  needle,  &c.,  ready  by 
his  side  when  the  said  coal  fell.  It  is  very  likel}'  that  it  fell  upon  him  at 
the  time  a  blast  in  an  adjoining  chamber  was  exploded.  His  partner,  or 
laborer,  was  down  on  the  gangway  loading  when  it  occurred.  This  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  purely  accidental  case. 

Accident  No.  38. — Evan  E.  Davis,  a  fire  boss,  working  in  the  Oakwood 
shaft  workings.  Prospect  colliery,  on  the  27th  day  of  September,  was 
fatally  injured  by  a  piece  of  rock  or  slate  from  roof  falling  upon  him. 
Davis  was  in  the  act  of  removing  old  wooden  brattice,  to  be  again  used, 
tlie  boards  and  the  roof  having  been  known  to  be  very  full  of  slips  and 
breaks,  was  considered  to  be  too  dangerous  to  remove  the  said  boards  by 
other  parties,  and  the  partners  of  Davis  so  informed  him  at  the  time,  and 
suggested  he  better  let  them  few  boards  remain  there.  He  paid  no  atten- 
tion, but  began  to  loosen,  when  a  large  piece  fell,  catching  him,  and  injur- 
ing him  so  seriously  that  he  lived  but  a  short  time.  Another  victim  to  his 
own  folly.  He  was  considered  an  excellent  workman,  and  perhaps  thought 
he  had  skill  enough  to  remove  the  said  boards,  notwithstanding  others 
feared  to  do  so. 

Accident  No.  39. — John  H.  Morgan,  a  miner,  working  in  No.  2  Tunnel, 
Nanticoke,  drawing  back  pillars  on  the  29th  day  of  September,  was  killed 
by  a  fall  of  top  coal,  just  for  the  want  of  a  temporary  prop.  This  case 
again  is  evidence  of  the  groat,  and  unaccountable  carelessness,  to  which 
sometimes  intelligent  and  competent  miners  are  often  subject.  Morgan 
was  intelligent,  and  competent  as  a  miner,  yet  he  was  not  sufficiently  cau- 
tious to  guard  against  ordinary  dangers  of  mining,  from  which  he  sacri- 
ficed his  life. 

Accident  No.  40. — Condy  McGroarty,  a  miner,  working  in  the  Midvale 
colliery  on  the  2d  day  of  October,  was  killed  by  a  fall  of  fire-clay  and  bone. 
He  was  taking  away  a  small  strip  of  coal  from  the  corner  of  the  pillar,  to 
give  more  room  for  the  car  to  pass  into  his  chamber.  Had  just  fired  a  blast, 
and  returned  to  find  it  had  not  burst  out  the  supposed  load.  He  began 
picking,  when  a  piece  of  iire-clay  or  clod  loosened  by  the  said  blast  fell 
upon  him,  crushing  him  to  death  instantly.  This  fire-clay  is  the  same  dan- 
gerous and  treacherous  groimd  as  found  elsewhere,  over  the  same  seam,  at 
Nanticoke  and  Sugar  Notch.  Tliis  case  appeared  to  have  been  in  a  very 
simple  place  and  manner,  yet  it  could  be  viewed  in  no  other  light  than  an 
accident. 

Accident  No,  41. — J.  Poloshofsky,  a  miner,  working  in  No.  2  Tunm-l. 
Nanticoke,  on  the  14th  day  of  October,  was  killed  by  a  fall  of  top  rock, 
while  robbing  pillars.     The  miner,  and  two  otiiers  were  working  together 
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taking  out  pillars,  when  suddenlj^  a  very  large  block  of  the  top  rock  fell, 
crushing  out  a  small  balance,  or  piece  of  a  pillar  left  to  support  the  roof, 
as  well  as  a  few  light  or  small  timbers  stood  in  the  vicinity  b}^  them,  and 
covering  and  crushing  the  car  and  the  miner,  requix'ing  considerable  labor 
to  reach  and  secure  the  dead  body  of  the  poor  man.  In  my  opinion,  this 
case  might  have  been  averted,  had  there  been  heavier  and  better,  as  well  as 
more  timber  put  in  this  place — the  timber  would  not  probably  have  pre- 
vented the  rock  from  falling — but  it  would  have  given  sufficient  warning, 
to  enable  the  miner  to  retreat  to  a  place  of  safety  ;  it  was  a  mere  chance 
that  the  other  two  escaped.  The  said  timber  should  have  been  put  in  by 
the  miner,  and  the  mine  boss  should  have  seen  to  it,  that  such  had  been 
done,  or  stop  further  work. 

Accident  No.  43. — James  Higgins,  a  laborer,  working  in  the  Diamond 
colliery  on  the  25th  day  of  October,  was  killed  by  a  fall  of  top  coal,  while 
working  in  a  chamber  for  a  miner  named  Kennedy.  It  was  stated  at  the 
investigation,  that  the  miner  claimed  that  he  had  cautioned  the  said  laborer 
not  to  go  to  the  side  of  the  chamber,  where  he  was  crushed  from  the  fall, 
and  yet,  the  said  miner  was  there  with  him  during  all  this  time,  and  the 
unfortunate  laborer  was  in  the  act  of  filling  his  wheelbarrow,  to  get  coal 
to  fill  his  car.  Of  course,  the  miner  may  say  what  he  likes,  the  laborer 
cannot  refute  his  words,  as  he  is  silent.  But  why  did  the  said  miner  per- 
mit him  to  remain  at  work  there,  when  he  knew  the  place  was  so  danger- 
ous ?  Any  person  examining  the  place,  could  see  at  a  glance,  that  the 
said  coal  must  have  appeared  dangerovis,  as  there  were  large  slips  in  view 
on  both  ends  of  it.  I  believe  the  case  to  have  been  due  to  the  carelessness 
of  the  said  miner,  and  he  alone. 

Accident  No.  46. — Samuel  Hill,  a  miner,  working  in  No.  2  colliery, 
Kingston  Coal  Company,  on  the  21st  day  of  November,  was  fatally  injured 
b}^  being  struck  by  a  piece  of  slate,  while  working  in  a  chamber.  Cause, 
accidental. 

Accident  No.  51. — Jac.  Boyer,  a  miner,  working  in  No.  4  colliery,  Dela- 
ware and  Hudson  Coal  Company,  on  the  Hth  day  of  December,  was  killed 
by  a  fall  of  top  coal.  This  case  was  one  of  those  unavoidable  ones.  His 
two  laborers  were  slightly  injured,  but  not  much  the  worse.  Coal  fell 
from  the  face,  as  the  miner  was  sounding  it  after  a  blast. 

Accident  No.  53. — James  Reynolds,  a  miner,  working  in  the  Nottingham 
colliery,  on  the  20th  day  of  December,  was  fatally  injured  by  piece  of 
coal  falling  upon  him,  while  in  the  face  of  his  working-chamber,  from  which 
injuries  he  expired  the  next  day.  This  case  was  a  purely  accidental  one, 
unless  that  the  victim  himself  failed  to  examine  the  said  piece,  as  it  was 
immediately  in  the  face  or  mining  portion. 

Dy  Blasting  Powder. 

AcciDiNT  No.  31. — John  Edwards,  a  miner,  aged  fifty-eight  years,  work- 
ing in  the  Nottingham  colliery,  on  the  6th  day  of  August,  was  fatally  in- 
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jured  by  being  burned  by  the  explosion  of  about  one  half  of  a  keg  of  pow- 
der, while  under  his  arm.  '  lie  was  handlinir  the  powder,  when  a  spark  from 
his  lamp  ignited  tlie  same,  with  the  result  above  mentioned.  This  is  a  sad 
end  to  be  recorded  for  a  person  who  had  spent  probably  over  half  a  century 
in  working  under  ground,  and  using  powder  daily  to  some  extent,  during 
which  time,  no  doubt,  he  had  heard  or  read,  if  not  witnessed,  many  who 
had  sacrificed  their  lives  or  limbs  in  the  careless  use  and  handling  of  ex- 
plosives. 

Accident  Xo.  52. — John  Steel,  a  miner,  working  in  the  Oakwood  work- 
ings, in  Prospect  colliery,  on  the  nth  day  of  December,  was  fatall}'  in- 
jured by  being  burned  from  explosion  of  nearly  a  full  keg  of  powder,  only 
eighteen  inches  having  been  taken  out.  No  one  being  near  him  at  the 
time,  it  must  have  been  ignited  from  his  own  lamp.  Another  life  sacrificed 
through  carelessness. 

By  Mine  Cars. 

Accident  Xo.  1. — Michael  Broderick,  a  miner,  working  in  the  Pine  Ridge 
colliery,  on  the  7th  day  of  January,  was  fatally  injured  by  car  running  over 
him.  He  was  taking  out  the  Ijlocking  in  front  of  the  car,  whereby  it  started, 
caught  and  crushed  him,  resulting  as  above  stated. 

Accident  X"o.  3. — William  Stultz,  a  driver,  working  in  the  drift  con- 
tracted by  William  Dobson,  belonging  to  the  Franklin  colliery,  on  the  14tli 
day  of  January,  was  fatally  injured  by  being  caught  and  crushed  between 
a  loaded  car  and  the  side.  X"o  one  could  have  prevented  this  case  unless 
the  young  man  himself,  there  being  plent}' of  room  on  the  other  side  of  the 
track. 

Accident  Xo.  11, — James  Barrett,  a  door  bo}-,  aged  about  twelve  3'ears, 
working  in  the  Henry  colliery,  on  the  14th  day  of  April,  was  killed  by  cars. 
He  was  to  attend  two  doors,  and  after  the  trip  of  empties  passed,  he  closed 
his  door,  and,  on  his  way  to  the  second  door,  he  was  either  on  the  back 
end  of  empty  cars,  or  very  close  to  them,  when  a  trip  of  three  loaded  cars 
came  down  the  road,  striking  the  mule  and  trip  of  empty  cars,  and  the  boy 
was  tound  under  the  car,  his  head  being  under  the  wheel  and  brains  crushed 
out.  Ills  l:\ui})  was  found  lit  in  the  car,  which  would  ratlier  indicate  that 
he  was  on  tlie  rear  end  of  the  said  car.  The  cai  that  ran  away  got  away 
through  a  foilure  to  spiag  of  a  boy  helping  the  driver,  when  he,  liimself, 
should  have  done  so,  and  the  whole  case  was  the  result  of  the  said  driver's 
neglect,  but  more  that  of  the  runner  Maloney,  who  asked  him  to  run  and 
sprag  tlie  cars,  which  he  had  no  business  to  do.  He  delegated  the  work  of 
spragging  to  a  boy  not  competent  to  do  so,  and  then  gave  orders  for  him 
to  start  the  cars  before  he  had  got  to  a  place  to  get  sprags,  on  the  run,  that 
he  could  have  had  some  more  to  put  in,  so  that  the  driver  failed  to  sprag, 
not  being  accustomed,  and  he  ftiiled  because  the  cars  came  after  him  too 
soon,  when  he  could  not  sprag.  A  case  altogether  of  carelessness.  The 
discipline  prevailing  in  tlie  colliery  does  not  check  the  matter  of  careless- 
ness amongst  the  boys  as  much  as  it  should,  in  my  opinion. 
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Accident  No.  14. — Frank  Miller,  a  door  boy,  fourteen  years  old,  work- 
ing in  Audenried  colliery,  on  the  25th  day  of  April,  was  killed  by  a  ear 
running  away  and  striking  an  empty  car,  which  was  thrown  from  the  track 
and  crushed  the  said  boy  between  it  and  the  side.  He  was  away  from  his 
door  when  the  case  occurred,  and  it  could  not  have  happened  him  had  he 
remained  at  his  station.  This,  however,  appears  to  be  a  difficult  task  to 
have  accomplished. 

Accident  No.  It. — John  Schumaker,  a  laborer,  working  for  his  father  in 
a  gangway,  in  the  Henry  colliery,  on  the  20th  day  of  May,  was  fatally  in- 
jured by  a  car  running  over  him  on  a  self-acting  plane.  The  young  man 
happened  to  be  at  head  of  plane,  where  the  empty  car  failed  to  land,  it  being 
a  new  plane,  just  getting  it  into  operation,  and  he*  good  naturedly  turned 
and  gave  the  party  working  there  his  assistance  to  get  the  car  to  its  proper 
place,  when,  by  some  means  the  car  got  loose  from  the  rope  and  ran  back, 
carrying  the  young  man  with  it  quite  a  distance  down  the  plane,  and  injur- 
ing him  so  seriously  that  he  died  of  his  injuries  within  a  day  or  two. 

Accident  No.  19. — James  Keeny,  a  laborer,  working  at  foot  of  slope  in 
Empire  colliery,  on  the  11th  day  of  June,  had  his  leg  crushed  between 
loaded  cars.  He  was  sent  to  the  city  hospital,  and  in  a  length  of  time  saw 
it  reported  that  he  had  died,  and  presume  it  was  from  results  of  said  acci- 
dent. 

Accident  No.  21. — West  Everett,  a  boy,  working  at  Laurel  Run  colliery, 
on  the  Itth  day  of  June,  was  fatally  injured,  by  being  run  over  by  a  car 
on  the  culm  dump.  He  had  no  business  on  or  near  said  car ;  hence,  had 
not  that  danger  to  encounter,  but,  like  many  other  boys,  ran  the  risk,  and 
reaped  a  sad  result. 

Accident  No.  25. — John  O'Brien,  a  door-boy,  working  in  the  No.  5, 
Delaware  and  Hudson  Coal  Company,  on  the  24th  day  of  July,  was  killed 
by  a  loaded  car,  which  had  run  away  from  the  gangway  at  the  head  of  the 
grade  or  run.  The  boy  was  near  the  foot  of  the  run,  with  the  driver,  when 
the  runaway  car  came  down,  and  struck  the  trip,  and  killing  the  mule  and 
the  boy  at  the  same  time.  The  driver  had  given  the  gangway  miner  and  la- 
borer orders  to  run  the  car  out  when  loaded,  and  they  did  ;  and  the  car  ran 
further  than  they  had  intended  it  should,  with  the  above  result.  They, 
the  miner  and  laborer,  were  discharged  for  having  started  the  car,  as  it  was 
not  their  business ;  also  the  runner  and  driver  were  discharged. 

Accident  No.  26. — C.  G.  Case,  a  stable  boss  at  the  Dodson  colliery,  on 
the  25th  clay  of  July,  was  killed  by  being  run  over  by  a  loaded  car,  on  the 
branch  near  foot  of  shaft.  Mr.  Case  had  not  long  been  down  from  the  sur- 
face, and  was  passing  along  the  road  towards  the  stable  where  they  kept 
the  mule,  when  he  moved  from  off  the  one  track  on  to  another,  as  he  sup- 
posed, out  of  the  way  of  a  trip  of  empty  cars,  when  he  was  struck  by  the 
loaded  car  just  being  run  from  foot  of  plane.  The  boy  attending  foot 
claimed  he  called  to  him* to  leave  the  track,  but  it  appears  he  was  confused, 
or  he  did  not  hear  the  alarm,  as  there  was  ample  room  between  the  tracks, 
a  space  of  four  to  six  feet. 
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Accident  Xo.  32. — Elias  Williams,  a  laborer,  at  work  at  top  of  self-acting 
incline  piano,  in  the  Lance  colliery,  on  the  9th  day  of  Au«i:nst,  was  killed 
by  loaded  car  jumpinji;  oil' the  track,  and  crushing  him  against  the  bottom, 
under  the  bumper.  The  car  was  on  a  curve,  and,  although  moving  slowly, 
mounted  the  rail  on  the  outside  of  the  said  curve,  just  where  he  was  sta- 
tioned with  a  sprag  to  stop  the  same  before  getting  to  plane  head  ;  a  sim- 
jdIc,  yet  an  accidental,  case. 

Accident  Xo.  42. — J.  Conahan,  a  driver-boy,  aged  fourteen  3'ears,  work- 
ing in  the  X^ottingham  colliery,  on  the  25th  day  of  October,  was  fatally  in- 
jured by  being  run  over  by  a  trip  of  loaded  cars,  which  he  had  just  un- 
hitched from  his  mule,  and  running  ahead  to  sprag,  forgot  to  turn  his 
latches.  The  cars,  as  a  matter  of  course,  followed  the  road  on  which  he  did 
not  expect  them,  as  he  there  bent  down  or  stooped,  preparatory,  to  sprag 
the  same,  when,  instead,  they  ran  on  the  track  he  was  on,  and  fatal I3'  injured 
him,  from  which  he  died  the  following  day. 

Accident  No.  45. — Martin  Williams,  a  laborer,  working  in  a  chamber  in 
the  Exeter  colliery,  on  the  13th  day  of  X'^ovember,  was  killed  by  a  trip  of 
two  empty  cars  ruuning  upon  him  in  the  chamber  in  which  he  was  at  work. 
The  accident  was  a  ver3^  strange  one,  as  the  miner  and  a  young  man,  labor- 
ing in  the  adjoining  chamber,  were  within  a  few  feet  of  him  when  it  occur- 
red, and,  strange  to  sa}',  did  not  see  him  fall,  but  had  seen  him  a  few  seconds 
prior  and  immediately  after  he  fell.  The  cars  had  been  left  to  run  down 
an  inclination,  and  by  their  own  momentum  were  to  and  did  ascend  a 
slight  pitch  to  the  face  of  the  chamber,  M'here  the  said  three  men  were 
waiting  to  sprag  and  block  the  same,  but  Williams  fell  just  as  they  reached 
him,  with  the  above  result — mysteriouslv. 

Accident  X'^o.  47. — Robert  V.  Thomas,  a  carpenter,  working  at  the  Red 
Ash  Coal  Company's  colliery,  on  the  2d  day  of  December,  was  fatally  in- 
jured by  being  caught  and  crushed  between  a  loaded  car  and  the  side  on 
the  slope.  Mr.  Thomas  was  a  very  excellent  mechanic,  having,  within  the 
last  ten  years,  erected  numerous  i)rivate  residences  and  church  edifices,  and 
had  entered  into  the  business  of  undertaker,  both  here  and  at  Kingston ; 
but  one  of  his  last  jobs  was  the  erection  of  the  coal  breaker  at  this  colliery, 
and  was  then  doing  some  extra  jobs  inside  the  miixes,  when,  by  some  over- 
sight or  thoughtlessness  on  his  part,  he  stood  in  a  narrow  s{)ot  on  the  slope, 
with  the  intention  of  letting  the  car  pass,  notwithstanding  that  his  own  son 
and  others  had  warned  him  against  doing  so.  AVhen  he  saw  the  car  was 
approaching  him  he  moved  to  get  away,  but  did  so  too  late,  and  was  caught 
and  crushed,  with  the  above  sad  result.  There  was  a  space  of  four  or  five 
feet  between  the  car  and  the  side  just  opposite  from  where  he  was  caught. 
It  all  hapix'ned  in  open  day-light,  as  the  slope  is  only  about  twenty-live 
yards  long. 

Accident  Xo.  48. — Rodger  Munley,a  door-boy,  aged  fifteen  years,  work- 
ing in  the  Ilollenback  shaft,  on  the  4th  day  of  December,  was  instantly 
killed  b3'  a  cnr  running  over  hiui.     He  attended  a  door  near  the  foot  of  a 
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run  in  the  second  opening  being  driven  there,  and  the  runner  having  gone 
up  the  run,  he  had  to  call  out  when  he  should  run  down  the  car.  He  did 
so,  and  the  car  came  down ;  the  boy,  for  some  reason,  failed  to  open  his  door 
in  time,  and  the  car  struck  it  just  as  he  was  opening  it,  whereby-  the  boy 
was  struck,  and  found  under  the  car — his  skull  having  been  crushed  in — 
and  died  in  a  few  moments. 

Accident  No.  49. — Edward  Killgallon,  a  driver-boy,  working  in  the  Wyo- 
ming colliery,  on  the  6th  day  of  December,  was  killed  by  being  caught  and 
crushed  between  an  empty  car  and  the  side.  It  appeared  that  the  mule  he 
drove  was  rather  fractious,  and,  at  a  point  on  the  route,  turned  out  into  the 
mouth  of  an  old  opening,  and  in  doing  so  pulled  the  car  off  the  track,  and 
the  boy,  being  on  the  front  end  of  the  car,  was  jammed  between  the  car  and 
the  side,  with  the  above  result. 

Miscellanpoiis. 

Accident  No.  5. — Michael  Murphy,  a  miner,  working  in  No.  10  slope, 
Sugar  Notch  colliery,  on  the  7th  day  of  February,  was  instantly  killed  by 
the  explosion  of  his  own  blast.  He  had  attempted  to  fire  the  said  blast 
several  times,  and  had  returned  again,  expecting  it  had  missed  fire,  but  just 
as  he  got  close  to  it,  the  same  went  off,  with  the  above  result. 

Accident  No.  24. — David  Williams,  working  in  No.  2  colliery,  Kingston 
Coal  Company,  on  the  18th  day  of  July,  was  fatally  injured  by  flying  coals 
from  a  blast  fired  in  the  adjoining  chamber,  and  died  on  the  31st  of  the 
same  month. 

Accident  No,  28. — John  Gibbons,  a  laborer,  working  in  the  Hutchison 
colliery,  on  the  25th  day  of  July,  was  killed  by  a  blast.  Ihe  party  firing 
the  blast  gave  the  usual  warning,  and  ran  away  to  a  place  of  safety.  Gib- 
bons, after  knowing  this,  attempted  to  rim  by  the  place  when  the  blast 
was  about  to  explode,  but  just  as  he  reached  the  center  of  the  chamber 
mouth — being  a  new  one — the  blast  exploded,  with  the  above  result,  almost 
a  perfect  suicide. 

Accident  No.  54. — Thomas  Gaharty,  a  laborer,  working  at  the  foot  of 
shaft  in  the  Henry  colliery,  on  the  23d  day  of  December,  was  fatall}-  in- 
jured by  being  scalded.  He  had  been  employed,  but  temporarily,  in  the 
absence  of  the  regular  footman,  but  had  worked  at  the  same  job  at  times 
before.  This  day  he  had  just  helped  to  push  the  empty  car  from  off  the 
carriage  towards  the  empty  track,  and  in  returning — in  a  moment  of  absent- 
mindedness — apparently  he  walked  back  on  the  same  track,  as  he  had  pushed 
away  the  empty  car,  and  the  carriage  having  been  signaled  by  the  engineer 
to  be  required  lo  be  sent  up  empt}*,  it  had  been  taken  away,  and  he  stepped 
right  into  the  sump.  His  partner  gave  the  nlarm,  hearing  a  noise  in  the 
sump,  to  stop  the  carriage,  which  was  descending,  and  he  was  taken  out 
terribly  scalded.  The  carriage  had  been  signaled  for  when  he  stood  at  the 
bell  wire-handle  himself,  and  then  again  he  should  have  turned  to  the  right 
on  the  spare  track  to  have  passed  the  shaft-foot  even  if  going  to  put  on  a 
loaded  car.     There  was  some  difficult}^  about  his  lamp  not  giving  light  a 
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moment  or  so  before,  j-et  there  should  have  been  suflicient  light  there  from 
a  large  night-hawk  lamp,  suspended  near  there  to  liglit  the  foot ;  l)esides 
that,  day  light  is  quite  strong  there  at  the  immediate  foot.  The  water  was 
not  very  deep,  but  the  two  steam  pumps  having  exhausted  into  the  water 
all  night,  it  was  very  hot,  and  there  wj^s  no  way  to  cover  the  sump  over,  as 
there  is  a  long  piece  of  the  carriage  below  the  platform  on  which  the  car 
rests,  being  one  of  the  self-dump  kind.  This  was  one  of  the  most  strange 
or  singular  accidents  that  occurred  during  the  year. 

On  Surrace. 

Accident  X<i.  10. — W.  Johnson,  a  boy  oiler,  emplo3ed  in  the  breaker  at 
the  Midvale  colliery,  on  the  10th  day  of  April,  was  killed  by  having  been 
caught  in  the  moving  machinery — the  wheel  or  shaft  to  rollers — while  oil- 
ing the  same.  It  was  thought  that  his  clothing  was  caught  by  the  wheel, 
Avhereby  he  was  pulled  into  direct  contact  with  the  same,  and  fearfully 
mangled. 

Accident  Xo.  3fi. — Thomas  Leonard,  a  boy,  working  inside  the  mine  in 
the  Xo.  .3  Baltimore  colliery,  on  the  24th  day  of  September,  was  killed  by 
a  mule.  The  boy  had  finished  his  day's  work,  and  volunteered  to  take  the 
said  mule  to  the  barn,  only  a  few  yards  away.  But  in  going  the  mule 
threw  him  oil",  when  his  foot  became  fast  in  the  harness,  and  this  caused 
the  mule  to  become  frightened,  and  he  ran  a  half  mile  or  more  with  the 
boy  dangling  around  him,  and  the  boy  was  dead  when  found. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  tabulated  accidents,  the  following  cases  should 
be  mentioned,  as  follows,  to  wit : 

Pine  Ridge  Colliery. — Mr.  John  Laidler,  an  old  an  experienced  miner, 
was  found  dead,  supposed  from  heart  disease,  in  his  working-place,  Xo- 
vember  15. 

Enterprise  Colliery. — Mr.  Thomas  Gallagher,  a  miner,  died  in  his 
working-place,  supposed  case  of  heart  disease,  March  10,  1879. 

Maltby  Colliery. — Mr.  Thomas  Cockburn,  a  miner,  took  cramps  in  the 
stomach,  and  died  before  he  could  be  taken  out  of  the  mine,  leaving  a 
famil}-  of  a  wife  and  eight  children. 

Nottingham  Colliery. — A  corpse  of  a  human  body  was  found  in  the 
above  mine,  in  an  old  part,  in  a  state  of  decomposition  and  decay,  so  much 
so  that  it  was  beyond  recognition.  An  inquest  was  held,  but  no  cine  as  to 
whom  he  could  be,  or  how  he  came  to  the  place  where  he  was  found.  The 
spot  where  he  was  found  was  very  difllcult  of  access,  being  in  a  part  of  the 
mine  abandoned  for  some  time  previous.  Some  people  thought  he  might 
have  straggled  there,  and  failed  to  get  relief,  or  come  away  ;  others  thought 
he  might  have  been  taken  there  after  being  foully  dealt  with,  to  escape  de- 
tection;  some  think  he  was  an  insane  man,  missing  from  the  neighborhood 
of  Avondale,  &c.,  &c. 

In  my  accident  list  of  1878,  by  an  oversight  I  omitted  the  name  of  a 
miner,  Patrick  Moore,  killed  in  the  Franklin  colliery  that  year,  by  a  fall  of 
coal.     Cause,  purely  accidental. 
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TABLE  No.  9.— List  of  collieries,  names,  and  location,  with 


Name  of  Colliery. 


Mocanaqua,    .      .  .      . 

Salem, 

No.  1  slope, 

Nos.  1  aud 'J  tunntls,   . 
Nos.  2  and  4  slopes,  .   . 

No.  4  tunnel,     

No.  1  shaft,      

No.  2  slialt,     

No.  3  slope, 

No.  3  tunnel,     

Warrior  Kun, 

Franklin,     

Hillman 

Maltby, 

Hutchison,      ...... 

ast  Koston, 

No.  1  shaft,     

No.  2  shaft, 

Gaylord  colliery,    .  .  . 

JJodsou, 

Chauncey, 

Elleiiwold  shaft,     .  .  . 

Boston,      

Avondale, 

Jersey,      

lloUeubaclc, 

Enterprise,     

Forty  Foot, 

VVyoiiiiug, 

Henry,  

Midvale, 

Mineral  Spring,  .  .  .   . 

I'rospcct, 

Exeter, 

Mill  Oreek 

Pine  Ridge,       

Laurel  l{un, 

iialtiniore  slope,     .   . 
Young's  slope,     .   .  .   . 
Baltimore  tunnel,     .  . 
(Jonyngham  shaft,     .  . 

No.  1  shaft,     

No.  2  shaft,        

JJo.  3  shaft, 

No.  4  shaft,     

No.  5  shaft,         

Nos.  1  and  2  Wanamle, 

Espy, 

Sugar  Notch  shaft,    .  . 
Sugar  Notch  slope,   .  . 

Hartford,     

Jersey,  No.  2, 

Audenried,     

No.  2  Empire  shaft,  .   . 

Empire  shaft, 

HoUenback  slope, 

Diamond,     

HoUenback  shaft,     .  . 

Lance, 

Washington  colliery,  . 

Nottingham, 

Waddell's  drifts,    .   . 
Red  Ash  colliery,    .  .  . 


Location  of  Colliery. 


Name  of  Operator. 


Shickshinny,  .  . 

do.  .  . 

East  Nanticoke, 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 
West  Nanticoke, 

do. 
Warrior  Run,     . 

Near  Ashley,  .  . 

Plains  township. 

Near  Wyoming, 

Near  Kingston, 

do. 

do. 

do. 
Near  Plymouth, 

do. 

do. 
Near  Kingston, 

do. 

do. 

do. 
Plains  township, 

do. 
Near  Wyoming, 
Plains  township, 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 
Exeter  township. 
Plains  townsliip, 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 
Near  Plymouth, 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 
Wanamle,     .  .  . 
Hanover  township, 
Sugar  Notch  borough 

do.  do. 

Near  Ashley,  .... 

do.  .... 

Near  Wiikes-Barre, 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Plymouth, 

Near  Plymouth,  .  . 
Near  Plymouth,  .  . 
Near  Mill  Hollow,  . 
Wilkes-Barre  twp., 


Mocanaqua  Coal  Company,   . 
Salem  Coal  Company,  .   . 

Susquehanna  Coal  Company, 

do.  do. 

do.  do. 

do.  do. 

do.  do. 

do,  do. 

do.  do. 

do.                              do. 
A.  J.  Davis  &  Co 

Franklin  Coal  Company, 

H.  Baker  Hillman,  .... 

C.  S.  Maltby, 

Charles  Hutchison,  .... 
William  G.  Payne  &  Co., 
Kingston  Coal  Company, 

do.  do. 

Gaylord  Coal  Company,  . 
Plymouth  Coal  Company, 
MoFarland,  Cooper  &  Co., 
Albright,  Dickson  &  Co., 
Dela.  Lack,  and  West.  R.  R.  Co. 
do.  do. 

do.  do. 

R.  S.  Pool, 

H.  C.  Roberts*  Co., 

J.  H.  Swoyer, 

do.  

Lehigh  Va'ley  Coal  Company, 
do.  do. 

do.  do. 

do.  do. 

do.  do. 

Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Co., 


Name 

of  General 

Superintendent. 


J.  H.  Harman,    . 
Joseph  Stickney, 

do, 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 
A.  J.  Davis,  .  . 

R.  R.  Morgan, 

H.  B.  Hillman, 

O.  A.  Fowler,  . 

J.  C.  Hutchison, 
W.  G.  Payne,  . 
Daniel  Edwards, 

do. 

do. 

E.  F.  Stevens,  . 
Thomas  MoFarland 
James  P.  Dickson, 
W.  R.  Storrs,   . 

do. 

do. 
R.  S.  Pool,  .  .  . 
C.  D.  Simpson, 

F.  M.  Shoemaker, 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


Lehigh  and  Wilkes-Barre  Coal  Co 

do.  do.  do. 

do.  do.  do. 

do.  do.  do. 

do.  do.  do. 

do.  do.  do. 

do.  do.  do. 

do.  do.  do, 

do.  do.  do. 

do,  do.  do. 

do.  do.  do. 

do,  do.  do, 

do.  do.  do. 

do.  do.  do. 

do.  do.  do. 

Waddell&T.F.  Walters 

M.  B.  Williams,  Parrish&Co., 


Frederick  Mercur, 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
A.  H.  Vandling, 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do, 

do, 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 
George  H.  Parrish, 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do, 

do, 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do, 
M.  B.  Williams,  .  . 
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Name  Name 

ofAsBlstant       |         of  General 

SuperlntcnJent.     Outside  Foreman. 


Geo.  T.  Morgan, 
<lo. 
<lo. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do, 
do. 


Christ.  H.  Scliarar, 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 
F.  B.  Parrish, 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
<io. 


Geo.  T.  Morgan, 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 
Jas.  E.  Roderick, 

Willlaiii  Thomas, 


E.  F.  I'ayne, 


E.  F.  Stevens, 


"Wm.  McCullocli, 
do. 


Chittenden, 

do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
E.  R.  I'ecklns, 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
William  T.  Leas, 


11.  C.  Brodhead, 

do. 
F.  B.  Parrlsh, 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 
F.  E.  Tlffanv, 

do. 

do. 
James  Waddell, 


Name  of  Inside 
Foreman. 


Thos.  R.  Williams 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 
Jas.  E.  IJodcrick, 

William  Thomas, 


Thomas  Lawther, 


M.  D.  Rosser, 
do. 


Michael  Shonk,  . 


James  Tretheway, 
B.  Hughes,    .  .  . 

do.  ... 

do.  ... 


Wm.  McCiilloch, 
do. 
do. 


C.  II.  Scharar,  . 
do. 
do. 
do.  . 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
William  T.  Smith, 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

M.  B.  Williams, ' 


Name  of  Mine  Boss. 


Timothy  Downing, 
George  Feltmeyer, 
I>avid  W.  Evans,  . 
Samuel  Wilson,  .  . 
James  Turner,     .   . 


Worthy  Carver, 
John  C.  Jones,  .  . 
^  John  Hughes,  .  ) 
}  Samuel  Tliomas,  J 
George  Faurick,  . 
S  George  Smith,  .  ) 
\  John  Morris,  .  I 
J.  L.  Crawford,  .  . 
John  I'arry,  .  .  . 
Daniel  R.  Davis,  . 
Daniel  Lewis,  .  . 
George  Picton,  .  . 
Michael  Shonk,    . 

A.  Weir, 

James  Tretheway. 
Henry  P.  Davis,  . 
Thomas  J.  Phillips, 


Henry  James,  .  .  . 
Robert  Hislop,  .  . 
Philip  McCabe,  .  . 
J.  B.  Jones,  .  .  .  . 
Thomas  E.  Lewis, 
Richard  Martin,  . 
John  Shoemaker,  . 
William  Samuel,  . 
Abednigo  Reese,  . 
.John  K.  Cook,  .  .  . 
Jolin  T.  Moore,  .  . 
Hugh  McDonald,  . 
Thomas  Tamblyn, 

William  W.  Reese, 
do. 


AVilliam  Cobley, 


Ed.  Hahn,  .... 
Caleb  Shonk,  .  . 
Nicholas  Rapson, 


Thos.  W.  Morgan, 
William  Hosking, 
D.  R.  Roberts,    . 


M.  R.  Morgans, 
L.  S.  Jones,   .  . 


David  Jonathan, 
Joscpli  Weir,  .  . 
Daniel  Reese,  .  . 
D.  W.  Evans,  .  . 
J.  B.  Davis, 
Thomas  Waddell, 
M.  B.  Williams, 


Name  of  Outside 
Foreman. 


Not  in  operation. 
G.  Kreiger, 
George  Hopkins. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 
Idle. 

J.  W.  McFarland. 
Robert  F.  Lloyd. 

Charles  Farren. 

George  H.  Hlllinan. 

A.  B.  Tyrrell. 

Frank  P.  Kimble. 
E.  F.  Payne. 
Thomas  L.  Morgan. 
Morgan  D.  Rosoer. 
David  Isaac. 
E.  F.  Stevens. 
Thomas  McFarland. 

Robert  Hutchison. 
Conrad  Lee. 
Not  in  operation. 
M.Mickels. 
John  Eustice. 
J.  D.  Patton. 
Philip  Wintersteen. 
William  E.  Lines. 
W.  Patton. 
John  Colvin. 
William  Patten. 
A.  G.  Mason. 
William  Foot. 
W.  A.  Gustin. 

D.  W.  Kemble. 
John  Bowers. 

N  ot  in  operation. 
Ed.  Mackin. 

Not  in  operation. 

E.  R.  Peckin. 
Not  In  operation. 
Charles  Lawsou. 
A.  Schnell. 
Robert  O.  Leas. 
Breaker  burnt  down. 
L.  G.  Klnt/.er. 

D.  C.  Tittany. 
Merrit  Frederick. 
Not  in  operation. 
Thomas  Wagner. 
Not  in  operation. 
Thomas  Williamson. 
Not  in  operation. 
Thomas  Conner. 
William  L.  Stewart. 
James  Linn. 
P.  H.  Garahan. 
George  R.  Conner. 
George  Waddell. 
Wolf  Reister. 
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LUZERNE  AND  CARBON  COUNTIES. 

EASTERN  DISTRICT. 


To  his  Excellency-  Henry  M.  Hoyt, 

Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  • 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  present  to  your  Excellency  my  an- 
nual report  as  inspector  of  coal  mines  for  the  Eastern  district  of  Luzerne 
and  Carbon  counties,  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  18Y9,  as  required 
by  an  act  of  Assembly,  entitled  "An  act  providing  for  the  health  and  safety 
of  persons  employed  in  coal  mines,"  approved  March  3,  1870. 

I  have  compiled  tables  on  accidents,  as  required  by  the  twenty-second 
section  of  the  aforesaid  act.  From  these  tables  it  will  appear  that  fift}-- 
nine  persons  lost  their  lives  during  the  .year,  and  that  one  hundred  and 
thirty-four  were  seriously  injured,  and  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  slightly 
injured.  I  have  made  such  explanatory  remarks  on  each  fatal  accident  as 
my  investigations  warranted,  from  which  it  will  be  observed  that  the  same 
complaint  is  made  as  in  former  years,  that  nearly  ever}'  accident  was  the 
direct  result  of  the  most  strange  and  unaccountable  recklessness  and  care- 
lessness, or  disobedience  of  orders,  on  the  part  of  the  unfortunate  victims 
themselves,  or  of  those  working  near  them.  The  necessary  discipline  in 
the  mines  to  reduce  those  accidents  seems  to  be  utterly  unattainable ;  and 
until  we  have  additional  legislation  to  create  a  code  of  rules  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  mines,  I  have  but  little  hope  that  the  reform  desired  in  this  re- 
spect will  ever  be  effected.  But  as  I  treat  of  this  matter  on  another  page, 
I  most  respectfully  refer  your  Excellency  to  ra>'  views,  as  there  set  forth. 

The  loss  of  life  was  greater  last  }'ear  than  for  the  year  1 878,  though  I  did  all 
in  my  power  to  induce  the  bosses  and  workingmen  to  exercise  unusual  care  in 
working  ;  but  my  warnings,  for  the  most  part,  were  unheeded,  and  the  har- 
vest of  death  has  gone  on  in  spite  of  my  best  efforts  to  stop  its  ravages.  The 
number  of  deaths  during  the  year  is  fiftj' -nine,  against  thirty-four  for  1878, 
being  an  increase  of  twenty-live.  It  is  true  that  the  number  of  tons  of 
coal  mined  during  last  year  was  much  greater  than  during  the  year  pre- 
vious, but  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  increase  in  the  quantity  of  coal  mined 
does  not  ecpial  the  increase  in  fatal  casualties.  The  number  of  tons  of  coal 
mined  for  each  life  lost  during  1878,  was   145,394;  but  during   1879,  the 
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ratio  fell  to  121,130  tons  per  life  lost.  Still,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the 
year  1878  was  an  extraordinarily  favorable  one,  leaving  last  year  consider- 
ably better  than  the  average.  The  number  of  widows  for  1879  is  thirty- 
one,  with  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  orphans ;  while  the  number  of 
widows  for  1878  was  only  nineteen,  and  the  number  of  orphans,  seventy- 
two,  showing  an  increase  of  twelve  in  the  number  of  widows,  and  an  in- 
crease of  fifty-three  in  the  number  of  orphans ;  but  a  large  percentage  of 
the  latter  for  last  year  are  full  grown  and  self-supporting. 

The  deaths  are  chargeable  to  the  following  causes :  Explosions  of  car- 
bureted hydrogen  gas,  three  ;  falls  of  roof,  twenty-two  ;  falls  of  coal,  eight; 
falling  down  shafts,  three;  explosions  of  blasting  powder,  four;  prema- 
ture blast,  one;  crushed  by  mine  cars,  ten;  miscellaneous  underground, 
two  ;  and  six  above  ground.  It  is  with  much  disappointment  that  I  record 
the  three  deaths  from  explosions  of  gas,  but  I  am  glad  that  not  one  of 
them  was  caused  by  inadequate  ventilation.  There  was  no  necessity  for 
any  one  being  burned  with  gas,  and  the  only  manner  in  which  explosions 
occurred  was  through  the  most  inexcusable  neglect  of  parties  in  charge  of 
the  ventilation  of  the  collieries.  It  is  said  that  men  go  where  they  have 
no  business  to  go,  and  get  burned  in  that  manner.  That  may  be  true,  but 
it  is  also  true  that  the  bosses  have  no  business  to  allow  gas  to  accumulate 
and  lodge  in  any  part  of  the  mines.  Were  they  to  keep  the  mines  clear  of 
"  standing  gas,"  as  the  law  requires,  no  one  could  cause  an  explosion. 
When  any  person  is  burned  by  an  explosion  of  gas,  it  is  asserted,  very 
often,  that  "  he  had  no  business  to  go  there;"  but,  under  the  law,  I  answer 
rather,  that  the  gas  had  no  business  to  be  there  for  any  one  to  rim  into. 

I  am  happy  to  state  that  the  work  of  improving  the  condition  of  the 
mines,  as  regards  ventilation,  has  progressed  very  satisfactorily-  during  the 
year.  Seven  new  fans  were  erected,  and  much  inside  work  was  performed 
to  this  end.  The  real  condition  of  the  mines  in  this  respect  is  set  forth 
minutely  in  table  No.  9,  and  my  remarks  thereon,  which  you  will  please 
find  on  another  page.  There  are  a  few  collieries  that  have  poor  ventilation 
still,  but  their  owners,  or  their  agents,  I  trust,  will  attend  to  them  before 
the  end  of  the  current  year.  All  concerned  are  to  be  congratulated  that 
so  much  has  been  accomplished  ;  and  in  view  of  the  very  unprofitable  state 
of  the  coal  trade  during  the  past  few  years,  more  has  been  done  than  the 
most  sanguine  could  hope  for. 

In  the  body  of  my  report,  I  have  expressed  my  views  on  several  mat- 
ters, which,  in  my  opinion,  bear  directly  on  the  preservation  of  the  health 
and  lives  of  persons  employed  in  and  about  coal  mines.  In  all  that  I  have 
written  I  have  confined  myself  to  subjects  bearing  upon  the  great  object 
of  the  law  creating  my  office,  and  I  have  followed  this  course,  believing 
that  I  had  no  right  to  load  my  report  with  matter  foreign  to  that  object. 

And  now,  with  sincere  gratitude  to  all  who  have  cooperated  with  me  in 
my  efforts  to  carry  into  effect  the  provisions  of  the  law  which  I  am  oath- 
bound  to  enforce,  and  humbl}'  soliciting  a  continuance  of  the  pleasant  re- 
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lation  existing  between  me  and  the  mass  of  tlie  mine  officials  in  the  dis- 
trict, the  followinijj  pages  are  respectfully  submitted  to  your  Exoellency,  by 
Your  most  humble,  obedient  servant, 

WILLIAM  S.  JONES, 
Inspector  of  Goal  Mines. 
ScRANTON,  Pa.,  March  6,  1880. 


Death*  from  Explosions  of  Carbureted  Hydrogeu  Gas. 

There  were  three  deaths  caused  by  explosions  of  carbureted  hydrogen 
gas  during  the  year  1879,  in  this  district,  being  five  per  centum  of  the 
whole  number  of  deaths  for  the  year.  There  was  not  the  least  shadow  of 
an  excuse  for  any  or  either  of  them,  as  the  following  remarks  will  demon- 
strate to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  all  concerned. 

Accident  No.  1. — Peter  P.  Daley,  a  mine  boss  at  No.  4  shaft,  Pennsyl- 
vania Coal  Company,  Jenkins  township,  was  so  severely  burned  by  an  ex- 
plosion of  gas,  on  the  morning  of  January  9.  that  he  died  at  seven  o'clock, 
p.  M.  of  the  same  day.  Daniel  Loftus,  a  stable  boss,  was  also  seriously  in- 
jured by  the  concussion  of  the  explosion,  being  violently  thrown  for  a  long 
distance,  fracturing  several  of  his  ribs. 

The  gas  was  generated  a  long  distance  away  from  the  scene  of  the  explo- 
sion, in  the  workings  of  No.  7  shaft.  For  some  days  previous  to  this  date, 
the  workings  in  No.  7  had  been  caving  in,  bringing  down  a  large  quantity 
of  gas  from  the  strata  above,  and  discharging  it  in  large  bodies  into  the 
return  air  from  No.  7,  on  its  course  to  the  up-cast  at  No.  4.  It  was  well 
known,  that  an  immense  body  of  gas  had  been  discharged  by  the  aforesaid 
cave,  and  that  it  was  on  its  waj^  to  No.  4  shaft,  and  three  doors  had  been 
erected  on  the  gangway  leading  to  the  foot  of  the  last  named  shaft,  to  turn  the 
gas  when  it  came,  to  the  up-cast  air-shaft.  These  doors  were  put  in  with 
board  brattice  sides  and  tops,  and  were  very  far  from  being  air-tight.  But 
the  door  nearest  to  the  foot  was  made  as  near  air-tight  as  it  could  be  made 
with  the  material  used.  It  was  packed  with  manure,  &c.,  and  braces  put 
against  it,  so  that  no  one  would  be  likely  to  open  it.  But  the  two  inner 
doors  were  ricketty  concerns,  as  far  as  I  could  learn,  little  better  than  none 
at  all.    This  was  the  condition  of  att'airs,  on  the  evening  before  the  explosion. 

On  the  morning  of  the  explosion,  Daley  descended  the  shaft,  with  the  first 
carriage  load  of  men,  and  on  reaching  the  l)ottom,  the  men  went  to  the 
south  side  of  the  shaft,  on  their  way  to  their  work,  while  Daley  went  to  the 
north  side  of  the  shaft,  to  examine  as  to  whether  the  gas  had  reached  the 
doors  referred  to  above,  or  not.  It  is  very  evident,  that  he  anticipated 
danger  there,  for  he  went  expressly  to  examine  that  section,  expecting  to 
find  the  gas  there,  and  yet  he  must  have  walked  right  into  the  gas  with  his 
open  light.  It  is  impossible  to  determine  definitely,  how  far  he  had  gone 
when  he  ignited  the  gas,  as  he  could  not  be  induced  to  explain  how  the  ex- 
plosion occurred.     When  interrogated  in  relation  to  the  matter,  his  answer 
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was  :  "  I  will  explain  it  all  another  time — after  I  get  well."  But  the  unfor- 
tunate man  died  with  the  secret  unsolved. 

The  probability  is,  however,  that  Daley  did  not  get  far  inside  of  the  out- 
side door,  and  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  gas  exploded  immediately  on  his 
opening  this  door.  When  he  came  to  this  door,  he  luidoubtedly  thought 
himself  safe  enough  with  a  naked  light,  otherwise  he  would  have  left  his 
open  lamp  at  the  head  of  the  shaft,  as  he  should  have  done.  Then,  trust- 
ing to  the  two  other  doors  inside,  he  boldly  opened  this  outer  door,  when 
the  gas  instantly  came  in  contact  with  the  flame  of  his  open  lamp,  and  ex- 
ploded. If  the  inside  door  had  been  stutfed,  and  made  air-tight,  instead  of 
the  outside  one,  this  could  not  have  happened.  But  as  it  was,  the  gas  had 
leaked  through  the  ricketty  inside  doors,  and  had  lodged  against  the  out- 
side one,  which  being  air-tight,  barred  its  further  passage.  It  may  be 
barely  possible,  that  he  had  reached  the  middle  door  before  the  gas  ex- 
ploded, but  it  seems  almost  incredible  that  he  had  ventured  so  far  with  a 
naked  light.  When  fovmd,  he  was  lying  just  inside  of  the  outside  door,  at 
the  point  marked  B,  on  the  accompanying  plan.  His  safety  lamp,  miner's 
lamp,  tape,  cane  and  hat,  were  found  at  the  points  indicated  on  the  plan. 

The  force  of  the  explosion  was  so  great  that  it  overturned  and  shattered 
to  pieces  a  large  number  of  loaded  mine  cars,  many  of  which  were  standing 
a  long  distance  away,  on  the  south  side  of  the  shaft ;  it  wrenched  the  guides, 
buntons,  and  timbering  in  the  shaft  out  of  place,  and  blew  awa}^  a  part  of 
the  tower  sidings  at  the  top,  and  injured  the  fan  so  that  it  could  not  be 
used ;  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  a  pump  of  immense  weight  was  moved 
bodily  out  of  place.  As  a  matter  of  course,  all  the  doors,  brattice,  stop- 
pings, and  the  flooring  of  the  stable,  were  torn  away  and  shattered  into 
shreds  ;  in  short,  the  shaft  and  its  surroundings  were  reduced  to  a  complete 
wreck. 

It  is  impossible  to  avoid  the  inquirj^ :  How  did  this  body  of  gas  lodge 
here  at  the  foot  of  the  upcast  shaft,  exactly  under  the  fan  ?  And  I  know 
of  no  possible  way  to  answer  the  inquiry  but  by  concluding  that  the  fan 
must  have  been  stopped  during  the  night  preceding  the  explosion.  It  is 
but  fair  to  state,  however,  that  the  mine  superintendents  assert  that  the 
fan  was  not  stopped,  and  I  am  very  willing  to  admit  that  they  believe  what 
they  assert.  But  they  must  allow  me  to  differ  with  them  until  they  can 
explain  how  the  gas  lodged  there,  in  some  other  way.  I  was  satisfied  at 
once  that  *the  fan  had  been  stopped,  and  I  have  learned  since,  from  wholly 
disinterested  parties,  that  such  was  the  fact.  Then,  there  must  have  been 
a  motive  for  stopping  the  fan,  and  the  motive  is  at  hand  and  admitted,  and 
is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  shaft  is  wet,  and  that  the  night  of  January'  8th 
was  very  cold,  hence  the  fan  was  stopped  to  stop  the  draft  in  the  shaft, 
thus  stopping  the  dripping  water  in  the  shaft  from  freezing  on  the  buntons 
and  guides.  This  is  still  continually  done  by  mine  oflftcials,  notwithstand- 
ing that  I  have  repeatedly  ordered  the  practice  discontinued.  But  super- 
intendents and  mine  bosses  refuse  to  follow  my  direction,  and  often  pay 
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the  penalty  of  such  refusal  by  just  such  accidents  as  the  one  under  discus- 
sion. The  victim  of  this  accident  was  very  imprudent  in  this  respect, 
ignoring  the  plain  requirements  of  the  law  as  it  suited  his  convenience. 
Then,  when  we  notice  that  No.  7  shaft  was  the  downcast  for  this  current 
of  air,  and  that  the  difference  in  the  elevation  between  No.  7  and  No.  4 
shafts  was  onl}'^  seven  feet,  we  see  at  a  glance  that  the  natural  current 
would  be  hardly  perceptible,  and  it  will  be  easy  to  understand  how  the  gas 
lodged  in  those  sharp  angles  approaching  the  foot  of  the  upcast  at  No.  4 
shaft,  when  the  fan  was  not  running. 

It  is  verv  plain  that  there  was  no  earthly  necessity  for  this  explosion  to 
occur.  If  Peter  P.  Daley,  or  someone  else,  had  not  ordered  the  fan  stop- 
ped no  gas  could  have  lodged  there.  If  he  had  left  his  naked  light  on  top 
of  the  shaft,  as  he  should  have  done,  and  liad  gone  down  to  search  for  the 
gas  with  only  a  safety-lamp,  it  is  very  improbable,  at  least,  that  an  explo- 
sion would  have  occurred.  It  is  also  in  evidence  that  he  allowed  eight 
other  men  to  descend  the  shaft  on  the  same  carriage  upon  which  he  went 
down  himself,  whereas  the  law  provides  that  the  mine  must  be  examined 
for  gas  "  every  morning  before  the  miners  enter,"  and  says  that,  "  the  work- 
men shall  not  enter  the  mine  until  such  examination  has  been  made  and 
reported,  and  the  cause  of  danger,  if  any  exist,  be  removed."  It  was  very 
fortunate  in  this  case  that  time  enough  had  elapsed,  between  the  descent 
of  the  shaft  and  the  explosion,  to  enable  the  eight  men,  aforementioned, 
who  went  to  the  south  side  of  the  shaft,  to  get  far  enough  awa}'  to  escape 
the  force  of  the  explosion.  They  were  not  injured,  but  had  the  explosion 
occurred  a  few  minutes  sooner,  they  would  have  been  in  the  midst  of  a 
large  number  of  loaded  mine  cars  that  were  thrown  violently  about  and 
wrecked,  and  would  all  have  received  injuries  more  or  less  serious,  and 
some  of  them  undoubtedly  would  have  been  killed. 

Peter  P.  Daley  was  of  Irish  nationality,  fifty-nine  years  of  age,  and  left 
a  widow,  with  three  grown  up  children,  to  mourn  his  untimely  death. 

Accident  No.  30. — Robert  J.  Moses,  a  driver  in  the  Clark  vein  of  the 
Bellevue  shaft,  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  Railroad  Company, 
Lackawanna  township,  was  fatally  burned  August  6,  by  an  explosion  of 
gas.  All  the  working-places  in  the  Clark  vein  in  this  shaft  evolve  gas  in 
large  quantities,  and  require  constant  care  and  watchfulness  to  keep  it 
from  lodging;  but  with  proper  care,  and  with  the  quantity  of  air  provided 
for  the  workings,  it  need  not  lodge,  and  an  explosion  need  never  occur. 
This  explosion  occurred  in  the  chamber  of  William  T.  Williams,  which 
generated  gas  largel3-,but  asufllcient  quantity  of  air  was  provided  to  dilate 
it  as  it  was  generated,  provided  the  air-current  had  been  forced  well  on  to 
the  face.  The  quantity  of  air  was  over  eighteen  thousand  cubic  feet  per 
minute,  but  the  brattice  from  the  last  cross-heading  through  the  pillar  had 
been  left  too  far  back,  so  that  the  air  did  not  sweep  the  whole  face  of  the 
chamber.  After  putting  in  an  additional  length  of  brattice,  not  a  particle 
of  gas  could  be  found  in  the  place.     From  the  evidence  adduced  on  the  in- 
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vestigation,  it  appeared  that  no  accumulation  of  gas  had  taken  place  until 
late  in  the  afternoon,  and  only  a  short  time  before  the  explosion.  The 
miner  had  fired  a  blast  just  before  going  home,  which  had  developed  an 
additional  blower,  from  which  he  expected  a  lodgment  of  gas  to  take  place, 
and  which  did  take  place  as  lie  expected.  In  going  to  the  foot  of  the  shaft 
on  his  way  home  he  met  the  driver,  and  told  him  not  to  go  in  near  the 
face,  (when  he  should  enter  the  chamber  with  an  empty  car,)  with  his  lamp 
in  his  hat,  but  to  be  sure  to  keep  his  light  down.  Moses,  however,  as  is 
too  often  the  case,  disregarded  this  warning  and  went  in  with  his  lamp  on 
his  head,  which  ignited  the  gas,  burning  himself  quite  seriously.  It  is  in 
evidence,  also,  that  the  miner,  when  on  his  way  home,  met  John  Hale,  the 
mine  boss ;  that  he  spoke  to  him  about  the  additional  blower,  and  that 
John  Hale  intended  to  have  an  additional  length  of  brattice  put  in  the  next 
morning.  But  before  that  time  had  arrived,  the  gas  had  exploded,  doing 
its  deadly  work. 

James  Foster,  the  laborer  belonging  to  the  chamber,  was  present  when 
the  explosion  occurred,  but  he  escaped  unharmed  by  dropping  instantly  to 
the  thill,  when  he  saw  the  gas  go  off.  He  then  hurried  down  the  chamber- 
road,  but  on  looking  back  he  saw  that  Moses'  clothing  was  on  fire,  and  he 
returned  to  his  assistance,  tore  the  burning  shirt  from  his  back,  and  led 
him  down  the  road  a  short  distance,  where  he  left  him,  for  a  minute,  to  get 
his  own  coat,  to  throw  over  him  to  shield  his  burns  from  the  action  of  the 
air.  Moses,  however,  did  not  wait  for  the  coat,  but  ran  wildly,  naked  as 
was,  to  the  foot  of  the  shaft,  exposing  his  bums  to  the  cold  current  of  air 
passing,  which  was  greatly  to  his  injury.  However,  the  boy  did  not  seem 
to  be  so  badly  burned  as  to  endanger  his  life,  had  he  received  proper  care 
and  attendance.  He  was  afflicted  with  fearful  bed-sores,  which  became  ag- 
gravated by  a  severe  attack  of  diarrhoia,  the  combined  effect  of  which,  with 
his  burns,  ended  in  his  death  on  the  20th  of  September.  Moses  was  an 
American  by  birth,  of  Welsh  parents,  and  was  seventeen  years  of  age. 

Accident  No.  55. — Walter  Price,  a  miner  at  the  Taylor  shaft,  Delaware, 
Lackawanna,  and  Western  Railroad  Company,  Lackawanna  township,  was 
fatally  burned,  December  9th,  by  an  explosion  of  gas,  ignited  by  himself. 
William  Carter,  a  driver,  was  also  dangerously  injured,  receiving  fearful 
cuts  in  the  head  by  being  thrown  by  the  concussion  of  the  explosion.  The 
gas  had  been  allowed  to  accumulate  in  two  abandoned  chambers,  on  a  gang- 
way known  as  the  east  gangay,  from  the  foot  of  an  inside  slope  on  the  east 
side  of  the  shaft.  These  chambers  run  nearly  south  from  the  gangway  a 
distance  of  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  feet,  and  no  work  had  been  done 
in  them  for  about  five  months,  during  which  time  the  gas  had  lodged  in 
them.  The  gangway  had,  also,  been  stopped  for  some  time,  but  Price,  on 
the  day  of  the  accident,  had  been  sent  there  to  resume  the  work  of  driving 
it.  On  reaching  the  face  he  found  that  there  were  heavy  scales  of  rock 
hanging  from  the  roof,  which  needed  taking  down,  and  in  order  to  reach 
them  he  brought  an  old,  broken,  wooden  horse  there  to  stand  on,  but  the 
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horse  needed  repairing,  and  Price  entered  one  of  the  old  chambers  referred 
to,  in  search  of  a  piece  of  board  to  repair  it.  On  reaching  to  within  ten  to 
fifteen  yards  of  the  face,  his  light  ignited  the  gas,  causing  the  explosion. 
It  may  be  true  that  Price  had  no  business  to  enter  these  old  chambers,  but 
it  is  also  true  that  the  gas  had  no  business  there.  Thomas  II.  Jenkins,  the 
fire  boss,  knew  that  a  bod}-^  of  gas  was  standing  there,  but  said  nothing 
about  it  to  any  one,  and  at  the  same  time  neglected  to  put  up  fire  signals 
at  the  approaches  to  the  chambers  containing  it.  He  admitted,  on  the  ex- 
amination, that  he  had  found  gas  there  on  December  1st,  which  was  the 
last  time  he  had  been  through  there.  He  evidently  erred,  in  two  respects, 
in  the  case.  First,  knowing  that  there  was  standing  gas  there,  he  should 
have  reported  it  to  the  mine  boss,  so  that  it  might  be  cleared  away.  Sec- 
ondly, knowing  standing  gas  to  be  there,  he  should  have  placed  fire  signals 
at  all  the  approaches  to  it  until  it  was  cleared  away. 

Jenkins,  however,  is  very  careful  and  faithful  in  the  discharge  of  his  du- 
ties as  fire  boss.  He  travels  through  all  the  "  old  workings  "  as  often  as 
once  per  week,  in  addition  to  his  daily  rounds  through  every  working  place, 
of  which  he  has  sixty-seven  places  to  examine.  And  when  we  bear  in  mind 
that  the  collier}'  is  a  very  fiery  one,  and  that  gas  will  lodge  and  accumulate 
there  where  there  is  the  least  shade  from  the  air  current,  we  must  give  him 
and  Morgan  Harris,  the  mine  boss,  great  credit  for  the  splendid  condition 
in  which  they  keep  the  colliery.  Of  course  the  higher  officials  of  the  com- 
pany deserve  credit,  also,  for  providing  the  necessary  quantity  of  air  to 
work  the  colliery  safely,  and  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  accord  them  the 
credit  they  deserve. 

But  I  cannot  avoid  the  conviction,  that  the  fire  boss  in  the  Taylor  colli- 
ery is  expected  to  do  too  much.  The  workings  being  so  extensive,  it  takes 
him  full  three  hours  to  make  his  rounds  in  the  morning,  before  the  men  are 
allowed  to  enter  the  shaft,  and  then  he  is  forced  to  make  too  much  haste, 
in  order  to  get  around  in  that  time.  He  cannot  examine  the  workings  as 
thoroughly  as  he  ought  to,  when  forced  to  go  through  them  in  such  haste. 
After  making  his  rounds,  and  letting  the  workmen  in  to  their  work,  he  as- 
cends the  shaft  to  breakfast,  and  then  returns,  and  works  all  daj%  putting 
in  doors,  brattice,  stoppings,  &c.,  in  such  places  as  they  may  be  required 
aijd  has  no  further  time  during  the  daj'  to  go  through  the  workings.  In 
my  opinion,  the  fire  boss  in  so  fiery  a  colliery  as  is  the  Taylor  shaft,  should 
have  his  whole  time  to  watch  the  working  places,  and  the  work  of  putting 
in  doors,  brattice,  stoppings,  &c.,  should  be  done  by  other  men  employed 
especially  for  that  purpose. 

But  to  return  to  the  accident.  When  I  visited  Walter  Price,  the  day  fol- 
lowing the  explosion,  he  did  not  seem  to  be  seriously  burned,  and  I  thought 
then  there  was  no  danger  of  his  dying,  and  that  too,  seemed  to  be  the 
opinion  of  Doctor  J.  W.  Houser,  who  attended  him.  But  it  seems  that 
some  new  patent  oil,  or  linament  was  applied  to  his  burns,  which  drove  the 
fire  inwardly,  in  place  of  drawing  it  out,  and  to  my  great  surprise,  as  I  was 
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passirg  by  on  the  morning  of  December  13,  Doctor  Houser  informed  me 
that  he  had  died  early  that  morning. 

Walter  Price  was  of  Welsh  nationality,  forty-five  years  of  age,  and  left  a 
widow  with  six  children,  in  poor  circumstances  to  mourn  his  loss. 

Non-fatal  Accidents  from  explosions  of  Carbureted  Hydrogen  Gas. 

I  do  not  intend  to  make  any  remarks  on  each  of  the  non-fatal  accidents, 
as  that  would  swell  my  report  to  undue  proportions,  but  I  deem  it  profitable 
to  refer  to  one  or  two  of  those  that  occurred  from  explosions  of  carbu- 
reted hydrogen  gas,  because  of  the  lesson  they  teach  for  the  future  guid- 
ance of  such  as  may  be  in  charge  of  fiery  collieries.  In  relation  to  these 
accidents,  I  must  be  allowed  to  repeat  with  emphasis,  what  I  have  said  in 
substance  in  my  former  reports.  That  not  one  of  them  that  occurred  during 
the  year,  but  might  be  easily  avoided  with  such  watchfulness  and  care,  as 
should  be  exercised  by  those  in  charge  of  our  collieries. 

I  am  very  sorry  to  see  the  tendency  of  some  of  the  higher  officials  of  our 
mines  to  defend  and  champion  all  manner  of  recklessness  and  want  of  care, 
and  even  the  most  direct  violations  of  the  very  letter  and  spirit  of  the 
mine  ventilation  act,  bearing  upon  the  matter;  and  while  this  continues,  I 
feel  that  there  is  but  very  little  hope  that  we  shall  succeed  in  putting  an 
end  to  these  explosions.  I  desire  one  thing  to  be  distinctly  understood, 
however,  and  that  is,  that  those  parties  who  thus  obstruct  the  enforcement 
of  the  law  must  assume  the  responsibilit}^  for  these  accidents.  I  feel  as 
positive  that  they  can  be  averted  by  the  exercise  of  proper  care,  as  I  am 
of  my  own  existence  ;  and  if  the  provisions  of  the  mine  law  were  carried 
out  faithfully,  and  in  there  entirety,  the  public  would  soon  see  that  explo- 
sions of  gas  would  never  occur  in  our  mines. 

Accident  No.  98. — By  reference  to  table  No.  2,  it  will  be  seen  that  five 
men  were  injured,  September  24,  b}^  an  explosion  of  gas  in  the  Sloan  shaft, 
Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  Railroad  Company,  Lackawanna  town- 
ship, three  of  whom  were  severely  burned.  The  names  of  the  men  are  as 
follows  :  Morgan  James,  (fire  boss,)  Edward  James,  (brattice  man,)  George 
Price,  (driver,)  John  Evans,  (track  layer,)  and  Joseph  Evans,  (laborer,) 
the  three  last  named  being  quite  seriously  injured. 

I  received  notice  of  the  explosion  late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day, 
and  visited  the  colliery  early  the  following  day  to  investigate  the  cause 
of  the  explosion.  In  company  with  John  T.  Williams,  the  mine  boss  in 
charge  of  the  collier^^,  I  descended  the  shaft,  and  entered  to  the  section 
where  the  explosion  occurred,  where  I  found  things  blown  about  consider- 
ably— stoppings  blown  out,  doors  and  brattice  torn  away,  cars  overturned, 
&c.  As  the  air  was  not  circulating  properly-,  and  as  the  place  was  insuf- 
ferably hot,  I  could  not  make  a  thorough  investigation  at  this  time. 

On  September  27,  I  again  visited  the  scene  of  the  explosion,  and  exam- 
ined the  place  and  surroundings  with  more  care  and  thoroughness.  On  this 
occasion  I  found  where  two  doors  had  been  torn  away,  one  of  which  was 
located  twentv-six  yards  outside  o    ihe  point  where  the  gas  was  ignited, 
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and  the  other  was  fifty  yards  outside  of  that.  Just  twelve  yards  outside 
of  the  last  mentioned  door,  I  found  a  stoppino^  blown  out  into  the  gang- 
way, and  towards  the  point  where  the  force  of  the  explosion  was  greatest, 
and  as  some  of  the  men  supposed  that  the  gas  came  out  upon  them  from 
the  direction  of  this  stopping,  out  of  a  range  of  old  workings,  on  an  old 
gangway,  kno\^  as  "  Elias  Hughes'  gangway,"  I  resolved  to  explore  them 
carefully,  to  convince  all  concerned  that  the  gas  did  not  come  from  that 
quarter.  I  did  so,  and  instead  of  finding  any  indication  of  the  explosion 
having  occurred  there,  I  found  the  very  strongest  indications  to  warrant 
the  conclusion,  not  only  that  the  body  of  the  gas  was  not  in  these  old 
workings,  but  that  the  effect  of  the  explosion  did  not  reach  that  section  at 
all.  Amongst  other  signs  were  the  following :  An  empty  powder  keg 
standing  undisturbed  where  it  had  been  left  a  short  time  previous,  a  cap- 
piece  hanging  from  the  top  of  a  loose  prop,  and  the  general  absence  of 
dust,  or  anything  of  the  kind,  over  the  place. 

We  then  returned  to  Elias  Hughes'  gangway,  and  into  Rees  W.  Lloyd's 
old  chamber,  which  runs  parallel  with  the  gangway  where  the  explosion 
occurred,  and  which  is  holed  through  into  said  gangway.  Here  we  found 
signs  of  the  force  of  the  explosion  having  been  very  great — stoppings 
blown  out,  props  discharged,  and  the  gob  piled  up  in  ridges  against  the 
pillars.  The  far  end  of  Lloyd's  chamber  was  holed  through  to  Heycock's 
chamber,  which  is?  opened  from  Dando's  .air- way.  There  were  but  very 
slight  signs  of  the  explosion  near  the  face  of  Heycock's  chamber,  but  on 
Dando's  air-way  the  indications  were  that  the  explosion  was  very  strong  in 
toward  the  face,  but  its  force  was  expended,  however,  before  the  face  was 
reached.  We  next  entered  Thomas  Jones'  gangway,  and  here  we  found  a 
large  body  of  gas,  extending  back  twenty  yards  from  the  face,  to  the  last 
entrance  holed  through  to  the  air-wa3\  The  explosion  had  been  very  fierce 
along  this  gangway  for  a  distance  of  over  three  hundred  yards  back  from 
the  face,  and  the  men  who  were  injured  were  nearly  that  distance  oflf.  All 
the  stone  wall  stoppings  between  the  gangway  and  the  air-way  were  swept 
away,  and  a  clod  of  rock  had  been  melted  by  the  intense  heat,  and  had 
fallen  from  the  roof  for  a  considerable  distance.  Now,  after  making  thus 
a  thorough  examination  of  the  colliery,  to  enable  me  to  understand  its  true 
condition  at  the  time  of  the  explosion,  I  then  proceeded  to  examine  the 
mine  boss  and  fire  boss,  whose  statements  I  insert  in  their  own  words,  and 
which  are  as  follows  : 

John  T.  Williams''  statement. — "My  name  is  John  T.  Williams.  Reside 
in  Hyde  Park.  Am  mining  boss  by  occupation.  Have  charge  and  full 
control  of  all  the  inside  workings  of  the  Sloan  shaft,  owned  and  operated 
b3'  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  Railroad  Company,  and  located 
in  Lackawanna  township.  Have  been  in  charge  of  the  shaft  for  seven 
years — ever  ISince  the  colliery  was  opened.  I  know  all  about  the  nature 
and  condition  of  the  calliery,  as  to  its  generating  gas.  Up  to  two  years 
ago  we  considered  the  colliery  to  be  quite  fiery,  but  for  the  last  two  years 
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it  has  been  better,  there  being  less  gas  than  in  former  years.  The  whole 
colliery  .generates  gas  even  now,  but  there  are  two  sections,  consisting  of 
Gallagher's  and  William  B.  Davies'  gangways,  where  it  is  not  necessary  to 
carry  brattice  from  one  entrance  to  the  other  to  clear  away  the  gas.  All  the 
old  workings  are  kept  clear  of  gas:  The  fire  boss  travels  through  all  of 
the  old  workings  to  examine  them,  as  often  as  once  per  week — generally' 
on  Fridays.  I  never  knew  of  any  large  accumulation  of  gas  in  the  colliery. 
Cannot  say  whether  it  was  filled  with  gas  during  the  'strike'  in  1877  or 
not,  no  one  entered  it  at  that  time.  Never  heard  the  superintendent  say 
that  it  was  full  of  gas  at  that  time,  but  I  did  hear  other  people  talk  of  it. 
The  fan  was  stopped  in  1877  for  a  part  of  five  days.  It  was  stopped  on 
Thursday,  and  was  standing  until  the  following  Monday. 

"  The  condition  of  the  colliery,  when  examined  about  seven  o'clock  on 
the  morning  of  the  24th  instant  was  reported  to  me  by  Morgan  James,  the 
fire  boss,  as  being  good.  It  had  been  examined  by  the  fire  boss;  did  not 
examine  it  myself.  The  fan  was  not  running  when  the  explosion  occurred. 
It  had  been  stopped  for  fifty  hours.  It  was  stopped  at  half  past  eight,  A. 
M.,  on  Monday,  and  the  explosion  occurred  at  ten  minutes  past  ten,  A.  M., 
on  the  following  Wednesday.  I  was  at  the  foot  of  the  shaft  when  the  ex- 
plosion occurred.  Had  seen  the  fire  boss  about  half  an  hour  previous, 
and  I  asked  him,  as  I  always  did,  'How  is  the  gas  to-daj^?'  And  he 
answered, 'It  is  better  than  it  was  yesterday.'  And  he  said  further,  '  I 
did  not  find  any  gas  in  Mark's  gangway,  until  I  got  inside  of  the  cross-cut,' 
and  in  the  gangway  where  the  explosion  occurred,  he  said  there  was  eigh- 
teen inches  of  gas  at  the  end  of  the  brattice,  about  ten  yards  out  from  the 
face.'  This  is  called  '  Tom  Jones'  gangwa3^'  He  also  assured  me  there 
was  no  gas  standing  in  the  high  chambers  in  the  gangway  knoiAm  as 
'  Jonesie's  gangwa}.'  This  statement  of  the  fire  boss  did  not  seem  nat- 
ural to  me  under  the  circumstances.  The  weather  was  cloudy  that  morn- 
ino",  so  that  I  expected  that  there  would  be  more  gas  than  the  day  before. 
Still,  I  accepted  the  statement  of  the  fire  boss  as  being  satisfactory,  and 
thought  perhaps  the  wind  had  changed  so  as  to  blow  down  the  slope,  thus 
increasing  the  natural  current  of  air  in  the  mines,  but  I  did  not  know  such 
to  be  the  case. 

"  It  is  my  opinion,  that  the  gas  that  accumulated  in  the  high  roof  in 
Tom  Jones'  gangway,  escaped,  for  the  most  part,  from  near  the  face  of  said 
gangway,  and  lodged  in  the  high  section  in  the  rock  cut,  while  some  of  it 
may  have  been  evolved  from  the  top  coal  in  that  place.  The  gas  was  fired 
at  a  distance  of  about  eight  hundred  and  fifty  feet  from  the  face  of  the 
o-angway.  There  was  a  lodgment  of  gas,  in  my  opinion,  for  about  five  hun- 
dred feet  of  this  distance,  which  would  leave  about  three  hundred  and  Mty 
feet  between  the  high  roof  in  the  rock  cut,  and  the  high  roof  at  the  face 
where  the  top  coal  had  been  taken  down,  thus  dividing  the  gas  into  two 
bodies.  Both  these  bodies  of  gas  exploded.  Think  there  can  be  no  doubt 
of  that.     Think  the  gas  near  the  face  of  the  gangway  was  brought  in  con- 
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tact  with  the  flame  of  the  outside  explosion  by  the  reaction,  or  it  may  he 
by  the  expansion  of  the  explosion.  Both  bodies  of  gas  united,  and  ex- 
ploded in  one  unbroken  explosion.  There  was  no  gas  in  anj'ofthe  old 
workings  to  escape  into  the  gangwa}'^,  all  had  been  examined  that  morning. 
There  are  no  signs  of  an  explosion  having  occurred  in  any  of  the  old 
chambers,  excepting  the  old  chamber  of  Rees  W.  Llo^'d.  The  signs  there 
consisted  of  stoppings  blown  out,  props  discharged,  gob  disturbed,  ties 
thrown  about,  &c. 

"  I  think  it  was  safe  to  work  men  on  the  main  roads  in  the  colliery,  even 
when  the  fan  was  not  running.  In  this  case,  the  high  roof  in  the  rock  cut 
deceived  us  ;  if  wc  had  examined  this  high  roof  that  morning  it  is  probable 
that  we  would  have  found  gas  there.  I  do  not  think  it  possible  for  us,  or 
any  one  else,  to  compl}^  with  the  letter  of  the  seventh  section  of  the  mine 
ventilation  law,  that  is  to  say  :  '  To  provide  an  adequate  amount  of  pure 
air  to  dilute  the  gas  and  render  it  harmless,  to  such  an  extent  that  the  en- 
tire mine  shall  be  in  a  fit  state  for  men  to  work  therein.' " 

After  taking  the  above  testimony,  I  read  it  over  to  Mr.  Williams,  and 
gave  him  an  opportunity  to  correct  any  errors  he  might  notice  in  the  tran- 
scribing, and  if  he  desired  to  explain  or  qualify  any  portion  of  it,  I  asked 
him  to  do  so.  He  found  no  errors  to  correct,  but  desired  to  qualify  his 
statement  on  two  points,  as  follows  :  Where  he  says,  "  the  fan  was  stopped 
for  fifty  hours  when  the  explosion  occurred,"  he  desired  to  add  '  that  the 
men  had  been  working  every  day,  in  Tom  Jones'  gangway,  during  the  time 
the  fan  was  not  running."  And  where  he  says  that  "he  does  not  think  it 
possible  for  him  or  an}'  one  else  to  complj^  with  the  letter  of  the  seventh 
section  of  the  mine  ventilation  law,  &c.,"  he  desired  to  withdraw  that  state- 
ment, and  substitute  the  following :  "  Up  to  the  time  of  the  explosion,  I 
believed  tliat  the  provisions  of  the  seventh  section  of  the  act  were  complied 
with  in  this  collier}',  but  the  explosion  convinced  me  that  they  were  not." 

Morgan  James^  Statement. — "  My  name  is  Morgan  James.  Reside  in 
Bellevue.  Am  fire  boss  by  occupation.  Am  employed  as  fire  boss  in  the 
Sloan  shaft  colliery.  Was  at  work  on  the  24th  instant.  Came  to  work 
about  six  ten,  a.  m.  I  first  went  through  Elias  Hughes'  gangway, to  examine 
as  to  gas,  then  I  returned  and  went  up  R.  W.  Lloyd's  old  chamber,  and  out 
through  He \'Cock'8  chamber  to  Dando's  air-way,  which  I  followed  in  to  the 
face,  thence  through  an  entrance  to  T.  Lewis'  gangway,  and  back,  along 
this  gangway,  to  Gallagher's  air-way,  and  through  an  entrance  near  the 
face  of  this  to  the  face  of  .Tom  Jones'  gangway,  thence  out  through  Tom 
Jones'  to  Jonesie's  gangway,  and  thence  into  the  old  workings  below 
Jonesie's  gangway  and  between  this  and  Elias  Hughes'  gangway,  and  then 
through  the  other  sections  of  the  mines.  I  found  gas  only  in  Tom  Jones' 
gangway,  in  the  sections  surrounding  the  one  where  the  explosion  occurred, 
and  only  in  one  other  place  in  this  vein  in  the  entire  mine.  I  traveled 
onl}'  through  the  gangways  and  air-ways.  Did  not  go  into  the  chambers, 
excepting  those  on  the  rise  in  Jonesie's  gangway,  and  the  old  chambers 
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below  this,  where  I  sometimes  found  gas.  I  was  back  to  the  foot  of  the 
shaft,  aftei'  going  my  rounds,  by  about  seven  o'clock,  and  I  then  whistled 
up  the  shaft  for  the  men  to  come  down.  The  men  then  came  down  and 
went  in  to  Tom  Jones'  gangway  to  their  work,  while  I  went  in  to  Mark's 
gangway,  with  two  miners  who  were  going  in  for  their  tools.  When  I  re- 
turned, I  went  in  and  joined  the  men  in  Tom  Jones'  gangway,  and  was  with 
them  when  the  explosion  occurred.  Those  present  with  me  were  Edward 
James,  John  Evans,  Joseph  Evans,  and  George  Price,  all  of  whom  were 
more  or  less  severely  burned  and  otherwise  injured.  The  gas  was  fired  by 
John  Evans.  He  was  unloading  a  car  of  rock  at  the  time,  and  was  stand- 
ino-  in  the  car  with  his  lamp  in  his  hat,  and  the  flame  of  his  lamp  came  in 
contact  with  the  gas  escaping  under  the  top  coal  near  him.  I  did  not  look 
for  gas  in  the  high  roof  in  the  rock  cut  that  morning.  I  believe  the  gas 
that  exploded  was  generated  in  this  high  place  in  the  rock  cut,  and  I  do 
not  believe  that  it  escaped  from  the  other  high  place  near  the  face  of  the 
gangway.  Do  not  know  of  any  feeders  in  the  rock  cut  that  would  evolve 
so  large  a  body  of  gas.  From  mj^  knowledge  of  the  colliery,  I  can  say  that 
I  did  not  think  it  was  dangerous  for  men  to  work  in  it  when  the  fan  was 
stopped.  I  never  noticed  the  air  current  to  reverse  when  the  fan  was  not 
running.  The  mouth  of  the  slope  is  fifty  feet  lower  than  the  mouth  of  the 
shaft." 

After  taking  down  the  above  testimony  of  Mr.  James,  I  read  it  over  to 
him  as  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Williams,  and  he  said  it  was  exactly  what  he  had 
said  and  that  he  did  not  wish  to  take  anything  from  it  nor  add  anything 
to  it. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  asked  wh}-  I  give  the  statements  of  these  men  in  this 
manner  and  my  answer  is,  that  I  think  it  to  be  no  more  than  fair  to  allow 
them  to  state  their  case  in  their  own  words,  and  make  such  explanations  as 
they  desire  in  their  own  way.  The  public  is  also  enabled  to  see,  in  part  at 
least  the  premises  from  which  I  draw  my  conclusions  ;  and  all  who  desire 
to  draw  conclusions  for  themselves,  can  do  so  whether  they  agree  with 
mine  or  not. 

Now,  the  facts  in  the  casef  summed  up  briefly,  as  they  appear  to  me,  are 
as  follows :  The  Sloan  shaft  colliery  at  the  time  of  the  explosion  had  been 
stopped  for  repairs,  and  amongst  other  things  in  the  way  of  repairs,  the 
old  fan  was  being  taken  out  and  to  be  replaced  by  a  new  one.  Certain 
main  roads  inside  needed  grading,  and  the  stop  was  taken  advantage  of  to 
do  this  work  also,  Mr.  Williams  believing,  no  doubt,  that  it  could  be  done 
with  safety.  The  five  men  who  were  injured  were  sent  in  to  do  this  work, 
one  of  them  being  the  fire  boss.  These  facts  are  undisputed.  And  from 
these,  with  the  kindest  feeling  tow^ards  Mr.  Williams,  the  mine  boss,  and 
Mr.  James,  the  fire  boss,  both  of  whom  are  good  men,  I  must  say  that  in 
my  judgment  they  both  erred  very  much  in  the  case.  And  I  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  saying  that,  under  no  circumstance  whatever,  were  they  justified 
in  allowino-  men  to  enter  the  colliery  for  the  purpose  of  working  when  the 
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fan  was  not  running.  It  will  be  observed  that  Mr.  Williams  frankly  admits 
that  "  up  to  two  years  ago  they  considered  the  colliery  to  be  quite  fiery  ;" 
and  further  on  he  says  that  "  the  whole  colliery  generates  gas  even  now," 
which,  I  should  say,  gives  it  a  character  much  too  "fiery"  to  risk  human 
life  in  it  when  the  ventilation  is  suspended.  In  1817,  during  the  strike, 
when  the  ventilation  was  suspended  through  the  fan  being  stopped  for  five 
days,  it  was  well  known  that  the  colliery  filled  with  gas ;  and  even  on  the 
morning  of  the  explosion  it  was  well  known,  and  admitted  by  Mr.  Williams 
and  Mr.  James,  that  there  was  "standing  gas"  in  at  least  two  sections  of 
the  collier}-,  one  of  them  being  the  very  gangway  into  which  these  men  were 
sent  to  work  with  naked  lights  ;  and  the  explosion  proved  that  there  was  a 
third  very  large  body  of  "  standing  gas,"  which  they  knew  nothing  about, 
because  the  section  where  it  lay  had  not  been  examined.  The  mine  venti- 
lation act  is  so  plain  and  explicit  on  this  point  that  it  would  seem  to  be 
impossible  for  an\'  one  to  misconstrue  or  misunderstand  it.  The  seventh 
section  of  the  act  provides  for  as  much  pure  air  "  as  circumstances  require, 
which  shall  be  circulated  through  to  the  face  of  each  and  every  working 
place  throughout  the  entire  mine,  to  dilute  and  render  harmless  and  expel 
therefrom  the  noxious,  poisonous  gases  to  such  an  extent  that  the  entire 
mine  shall  be  in  a  fit  state  to  work  therein,  and  be  free  from  danger  to  the 
health  and  lives  of  the  men  by  reason  of  said  noxious  and  poisonous  gases, 
and  all  workings  shall  be  kept  clear  of  standing  gas." 

Then  the  eighth  section  provides  that  the  mine  boss,  "or  his  assistants, 
shall  examine  carefully  the  workings  of  all  mines  generating  gas  every 
morning  before  the  miners  enter  the  coal  mine  or  collier}-,  and  shall  ascer- 
tain that  the  mine  is  free  from  danger ;  and  the  workmen  shall  not  enter 
the  mine  until  such  examination  has  been  made  and  reported,  and  the  cause 
of  danger,  if  an}^  exist,  be  removed." 

I  think  no  one  will  dispute  the  fact  that  the  above  clauses  entirel}-  pro- 
hibit any  person  from  entering  a  mine  that  generates  gas  until  it  is  pro- 
vided with  sufficient  ventilation  to  dilute  the  gas  as  it  generates,  thus 
insuring  the  entire  mine  to  be  free  from  danger.  And  another  fact  cannot 
be  disputed,  that  these  wise  provisions  of  the  law  were  almost  entirely 
ignored  in  this  case.  An  examination  of  parts  of  the  workings  had  been 
made,  and  gas,  in  large  quantities,  had  been  found  in  two  sections  thereof; 
and  a  third  body  of  gas  is  admitted,  which  was  not  found,  because  the 
section  where  it  had  accumulated  had  not  been  examined,  and  five  men 
were  sent  in  there  to  work,  knowing  gas  to  be  lodged  onl}'  a  short  distance 
from  the  place  where  they  were  to  work.  The  fact  that  the  number  of 
persons  was  only  Jive,  does  not  justify  the  act,  though  it  is  advanced 
always  as  an  excuse  in  cases  of  this  kind,  as  if  the  lives  of  a  small  number 
of  persons  may  be  endangered  at  pleasure.  The  lives  of  these  five  men  in 
this  case  were  spared  only  because  the  proportion  of  air  and  gas  were  such 
as  made  the  mixture  barely  explosive.  The  explosion  was  very  tame  for 
the  quantity  of  gas  there,  and  had  there  been  the  necessar}-  proportion  of 
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air  there  to  bring  it  near  its  most  explosive  point,  it  would  have  completely 
wrecked  that  section  of  the  colliery,  and  not  one  of  the  men  would  have 
escaped  with  his  life. 

In  justice  to  John  T,  Williams,  the  mine  boss,  I  will  add,  with  great 
pleasure,  that  notwithstanding  this  accident,  I  consider  him  to  be  one  of 
the  most  intelligent,  practical,  competent,  and  faithful  mine  bosses  in  my 
district ;  and  I  am  very  certain  that  he  has  learned  a  lesson  in  this  case 
that  he  will  proiit  by  as  long  as  he  lives. 

Accident  No.  126. — Joseph  Kendler,a  miner  at  the  Twin  shaft,  Pittston 
Coal  Company,  Pittston  borough,  was  severely  burned  December  9,  by  an 
explosion  of  gas.  This  explosion  occurred  in  the  lower  vein,  to  which  they 
had  sunk  the  shaft  a  short  time  previous,  and  in  which  only  thirteen  per- 
sons were  employed.  Tlie  explosion  occurred  at  seven,  a.  m.,  by  Kendler 
entering  the  mine  before  it  had  been  examined,  and  by  his  going  into 
another  man's  gangway,  where  he  ignited  the  gas  himself.  Gas  is  gener- 
ated very  freely  in  this  vein,  and  yet  the  general  discipline  at  the  time  of, 
and  before  the  explosion,  was  very  loose  on  the  part  of  all  concerned,  from 
the  mine  boss,  William  Harrison,  down.  There  was  no  fire  boss  emploj'ed, 
Harrison  assuming  the  care  of  the  gas,  which  he  had  ample  time  to  attend 
to,  as  he  had  only  the  men  in  this  vein  to  look  after.  He  did  not  attend  to 
his  duty  properly,  as  he  did  not  examine  the  working  places  in  the  morn- 
ings, before  allowing  the  men  to  enter  the  mine,  but  allowed  them  to  de- 
scend the  shaft,  and  enter  to  their  work  before  such  examination  was  had. 
The  excuse  he  gave  for  not  complying  with  the  requirements  of  the  law  in 
this  respect  was,  that  he  ''  did  not  think  it  necessary,  because  there  were 
only  a  few  persons  working  there,"  from  which  we  must  infer  that  he 
thought  it  no  very  great  harm,  if  thirteen  persons  should  lose  their  lives. 

At  the  point  where  the  gas  had  accumulated,  a  canvas  brattice  had  been 
removed  b}^  John  Kearns  and  Michael  Fadgen,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  day 
previous,  and  which  they  neglected  to  replace,  as  they  went  home  at  night. 
Harrison  had  ordered  them  to  keep  this  brattice  up  all  the  time,  and  not 
to  remove  it  under  any  circumstance  whatever,  which  Kearns  and  Fadgen 
admit,  but  they  did  not  obe}^  the  order.  They  removed  the  brattice,  went 
home  leaving  it  down.  Gas  accumulated  in  consequence.  Harrison  neg- 
lected to  examine  the  place  the  next  morning.  Kendler  entered  before  any 
one  else,  exploded  the  gas,  burning  himself  so  severely  in  the  hands,  that 
he  will  be  a  partial  cripple,  probably  for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

Those  are  the  undisputed  facts  in  this  case,  and  they  go  to  show  just  how 
accidents  happen  in  the  majority  of  cases  from  explosions  of  gas. 

Deathx  from  Falla  of  Roof  aud  FalU  of  Coal. 

There  were  thirty  deaths  from  the  above  causes  during  the  j^ear,  which 
is  nearly  fifty-one  per  centum  of  the  whole  number  of  fatal  accidents  for 
the  3^ear. 

Accident  No.  3. — Thomas  Clarke,  a  laborer,  working  for  Peter  Treuce 
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and  Christian  Whitney,  miners,  working  in  the  Pierce  colliery,  operated  by 
Messrs.  Jones,  Simpson  &  Co.,  Archibald  Borough,  was  instantly  killed 
January  31,  by  a  fall  of  roof.  This  accident  was  the  result  of  inexcusable 
negligence  on  the  part  of  the  miners  in  charge  of  the  chamber,  and  on  the 
part  of  David  H.  Jones,  the  mine  boss.  The  area  of  the  fall  was  four  hun- 
dred and  eighty-three  square  feet,  and  consisted  of  a  clod  of  rock  three 
inches  thick,  which  overlies  the  coal,  which,  at  this  place,  was  full  of  water 
seams.  No  attempt  should  ever  have  been  made  to  prop  this  up,  but  the 
miners  should  have  been  compelled  to  take  it  down  as  they  advanced  in 
their  excavation.  Props  would  not  hold  it  without  having  an  immense 
number  of  them,  while  the  amount  of  timber  standing  there  was  very  far 
from  being  suflicient. 

The  mine  boss  plainly  neglected  his  duty  in  not  compelling  the  miners 
to  keep  their  working  place  in  a  safe  condition.  According  to  his  own  tes- 
timony, he  had  not  visited  this  chamber  for  three  days  before  the  accident, 
and  he  further  stated,  that  he  had  not  examined  the  roof  even  at  that  time. 
And  he  also  admitted  that  it  was  his  •'  custom  to  go  through  the  chambers 
every  other  day,  and  sometimes  only  twice  a  week."  He  had  flftj^-three 
working  places  under  his  charge,  and  I  hold  that  he  could  not  perform  his 
duty  properly  as  re'|uired  by  law,  without  visiting  and  examining  every 
working  place  at  least  once  every  day,  and  I  cannot  understand  what  there 
was  to  prevent  his  doing  so. 

The  miners,  however,  knew  that  the  clod  was  dangerous.  They  had  just 
discharged  a  prop  from  under  it  with  a  blast.  They  put  the  prop  back  in 
great  haste,  and  went  out  for  more  timber,  leaving  the  laborers  in  the  dan- 
ger ;  and  in  about  thirty  minutes  after  their  going  out,  the  news  followed 
them  that  Clarke  was  killed,  and  Thomas  Malone,  the  other  laborer,  seriously 
injured.  Mai  ^ne  had  realized  the  danger  the}'  were  in,  and  had  informed 
Clarke  of  it  a  fe'v  minutes  before  the  accident,  saying  :  "  Perhaps  I  can  put 
in  this  day  here,  and  if  I  can,  it  will  be  my  last."  Malone  had  also  called 
the  attention  of  the  miners  to  the  dangerous  condition  of  the  roof. 

Thomas  Clarke  was  of  Irish  nationality,  fifty -eight  ye:\rs  of  age,  and  left 
a  widow  with  six  children  to  mourn  his  loss ;  but  the  children  are  all  full 
grown. 

Following  my  investigation,  an  inquest  was  held  by  the  coroner,  E. 
Travers,  M.  D.,  who  empaneled  tlie  following  jury  :  C.  Linde,  (foreman,)  J. 
^y.  Lalley,  P.  J.  Ort,  Martin  Murray,  C.  Weller,  and  Michael  Collins.  "  The 
jury  found,  from  the  evidence  adduced,  that  Thomas  Clarke  came  to  his 
death  by  accident." 

Accident  No.  4. — Charles  Fletcher,  a  laborer,  working  for  Christian  Co- 
dier,  at  the  Capouse  shaft,  Lackawanna  Iron  and  Coal  Company,  Hyde 
Park,  was  instantly  killed  February  3,  '"by  a  fall  of  roof  immediately  after 
firing  a  blast."  This  party  were  engaged  taking  a  skip  olf  of  the  rib  in  a 
gangway  to  make  it  wide  enough  for  a  double  track  for  a  passing  branch. 
In  driving  the  original  gangway,  abjut  twenty  inches  of  bony,  overlyinj 
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the  coal,  had  been  left  up  for  roof;  but  on  widening  the  gangway,  it  became 
necessary  to  take  this  bony  down,  and  the  order  of  Rees  G.  Brooks,  the 
mine  boss,  to  C.  Codier  and  the  party  working  cross-shift  with  him  was, 
"  to  be  sure  to  take  down  the  bony  as  they  went  along ,  but  if  they  failed 
to  bar  it  down,  then  they  were  ordered  to  stand  temporary  props  under 
it."  This  was  admitted  by  all  the  parties,  but  it  was  not  carried  out  in 
good  faith  by  any  of  them. 

Where  there  are  two  parties  working  cross-shifts,  it  is  too  often  the  case 
that  where  dead  work  of  this  kind  is  required,  they  will  resort  to  every 
means  to  throw  the  work  upon  each  other,  and  the  indications  were  that 
this  had  been  done  in  this  case.  One  thing  is  very  evident,  too  large  a  sur- 
face of  this  bony  was  hanging  at  the  time  of  the  accident.  Immediately 
after  firing  a  blast,  Fletcher  rushed  in,  evidently  without  heeding  where  he 
was  going,  and  was  crushed  to  death  by  the  fall  which  followed  the  blast. 
He  was  of  English  nationality,  fifty-eight  years  of  age,  and  left  a  widow 
with  six  children,  most  of  them  grown  up. 

Accident  No.  6. — Patrick  Cahan,  a  laborer,  working  for  Austin  Flem- 
ming  and  Patrick  Tracj^,  at  the  Phoenix  shaft,  Pha^nix  Coal  Company, 
Pittston  township,  was  fatally  injured,  February  20th,  by  a  fall  of  roof. 
He  reached  his  home  alive,  but  died  about  ten  o'clock  on  that  night.  This 
was  a  plain  case  of  willful  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  miners,  and  they 
were  themselves  so  conscious  of  their  criminality  that  they  soon  left  for 
parts  unknown,  to  escape  the  prosecution  they  knew  they  richly  deserved. 

William  Simmers,  the  mine  boss,  had  been  in  the  chamber  about  nine 
o'clock,  A.  M.,  that  day,  and  on  examining  the  roof,  he  found  that  a  clod  of 
rock  had  parted  from  the  roof  proper,  and  that  it  was  heavy.  At  that  time 
there  were  two  temporary  props  standing  under  it,  and  as  long  as  these 
props  were  standing  he  considered  the  place  safe.  If  he  had  found  only 
one  prop  under  it,  he  asserted  that  he  would  not  have  considered  it  safe, 
and  that  he  would  have  ordered  the  miners  to  take  it  down,  or  stand  an- 
other prop  under  it,  immediately.  As  it  was,  to  make  sure  that  it  would 
be  safe  he  cautioned  the  miners,  and  ordered  them  to  bar  it  down  or  stand 
more  timber  under  it.  He  also  explained  the  nature  of  the  overhanging 
cljd  to  them,  that  it  was  cut  up  with  water  seams,  that  it  was  liable  to 
break  off  short  around  the  props,  and  that  he  thought  it  was  dangerous. 
Mr.  Simmers  says  further  :  "  In  my  judgement,  the  miners  did  not  leave 
their  chamber  in  a  safe  condition  when  they  went  out  that  day.  I  blame 
them  fpr  the  accident,  because  of  their  refusing  to  re-stand  the  prop  that 
had  been  discharged  by  a  blast  just  before  they  went  out.  I  would  be  pos- 
itive that  one  of  the  props  must  have  been  discharged  had  no  one  told  me 
that  such  was  the  case,  for  I  was  sure  that  the  fall  could  not  have  occurred 
while  both  props  were  standing  as  I  had  seen  them.  The  miners  were  out- 
side, on  their  way  home,  when  the  accident  occurred.  I  saw  Austin  Flem- 
ming  passing  the  officfe  window,  where  I  was  sitting,  inside  of  ten  minutes 
before  word  reached  me  that  the  men  were  injured.     I  knew  the  boy  that 
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was  killed.  Saw  him  after  he  was  injured.  Helped  to  bring  him  out.  His 
body  was  literally  crushed  to  pieces.  His  back  was  broken,  thigh,  leg,  and 
arm  fractured,  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  he  was  injured  internally." 

The  testimony  of  Ephraim  Ilusbet,  the  surviving  laborer,  is  so  explicit 
that  I  cannot  do  better  than  insert  it,  and  it  is  as  follows  :  "  I  was  working 
in  the  Phcenix  colliery,  on  the  20th  instant,  for  Austin  Flemming  and  Pat- 
rick Tracy.  Was  at  work  in  their  chamber  when  the  roof  fell  which  killed 
Patrick  Cahan.  Was  slightly  injured  m3'self  by  the  same  fall.  Was  in 
when  Mr.  Simmers  was  there  in  the  morning.  Heard  him  ask  the  miners 
how  the  roof  was,  and  heard  him  order  one  of  the  miners — Patrick  Tracy, 
I  think — to  sound  the  roof,  and  then  he  ordered  them  to  be  careful  of  it. 
There  were  two  props  standing  under  the  clod  when  Mr.  Simmers  was 
there.  Onl^'  one  of  them  was  standing  when  the  roof  fell.  The  other  had 
been  knocked  out  by  a  shot  lired  in  the  entrance  on  the  right  hand  side  ot 
the  chamber,  by  Patrick  Tracy.  It  was  knocked  out  about  a  half  an  hour 
before  the  roof  fell.  As  the  miners  were  about  to  go  home,  I  asked  Pat- 
rick Tracy  if  he  was  not  going  to  put  that  prop  up  again,  and  he  answered 
"  No,  you  be  careful  of  it  and  watch  it.*'  I  also  told  Flemming  that  I 
thought  the  roof  was  dangerous,  and  the  answer  I  received  from  him  was  : 
"  You  are  far  enough  out  of  the  way  if  it  does  come  down."  He  did  not 
tell  me  not  to  go  under  it,  he  knew  that  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  go  under 
the  edge  of  it  to  do  m}'^  work.  It  was  also  necessarj^  for  Cahan  to  go  under 
it  on  his  side  of  the  car,  and  he  had  to  go  farther  under  it  to  do  his  work 
than  I  did.  Mr.  Flemming  only,  of  the  miners,  went  under  it  after  the 
prop  was  discharged,  and  he  only  Avent  into  the  entrance  w^here  it  was  per- 
fectly safe.  I  would  have  gone  out  right  after  the  miners,  but  I  was  afraid 
I  would  be  discharged." 

"  One  day,  about  a  month  ago,  some  of  this  same  stuff  fell  before.  At 
that  time,  as  I  was  loading  a  car,  I  felt  a  small  piece  fall  and  hit  me,  and  I 
jumped  back  out  of  danger.  Flemming,  seeing  me  go  back,  said  to  me  : 
"  If  you  don't  load  that  car,  somebody  else  will !"  And  I  replied  that  the 
rock  above  where  I  stood  was  dangerous,  and  that  I  was  afraid  of  it.  He 
then  told  me  to  clear  out,  that  he  would  load  the  car  himself  from  where  I 
stood  ;  but  I  told  him  that  I  could  stand  in  danger  as  long  as  any  one,  but 
that  when  I  saw  the  danger  I  would  get  back.  We  succeeded  in  loading 
that  car,  but  before  the  next  car  came  in  the  rock  fell." 

Austin  Flemming  was  also  examined,  and  he  did  not  attempt  to  denj' 
any  of  the  foregoing  facts  ;  and  when  I  asked  him  if  lie  and  Trac}'  did  not 
go  home  that  afternoon,  leaving  that  roof  hanging,  with  the  expectation, 
and  almost  certainty,  that  it  would  fall  before  the  next  morning,  he  did  not 
dare  deny  that  either.  This  is  the  indisputable  truth.  The  miners  knew 
that  the  whole  mass  would  fall  before  next  morning,  and  they  left  the  dis- 
charged pro})  out  for  that  purpose,  and  it  is  my  oi)inion  that  thev  eared 
very  little  how  soon  the  crash  came  after  they  had  left  the  place.  I  never 
succeeded  in  lin<ling  Patrick  Tracy,  and  Flemming  also  disappeared,  or  I 
would  have  felt  it  to  be  mv  dutv  to  have  both  arrested. 
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The  area  of  the  fall  was  two  hundred  and  seventy  square  feet.  The  rock 
above  this  clod  was  an  excellent  roof;  and  the  place,  in  charge  of  com- 
petent miners,  would  be  absolutely  safe.  Cahan  was  a  young  man,  nineteen 
years  of  age,  of  Irish  nationality. 

Accident  No.  8. — Richard  Hughes,  a  miner  at  the  Taylor  shaft,  Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna  and  Western  Railroad  Company,  Lackawanna  town- 
ship, was  fatally  injured,  March  5,  by  a  fall  of  top  coal.  His  skull  was 
fractured,  but  he  lived  until  he  was  brought  to  the  top  of  the  shaft.  The 
place  where  this  unfortunate  man  lost  his  life  was  so  safe  that  one  would 
naturally  suppose  that  it  would  be  utterly  impossible  for  an  accident  to 
happen  there.  The  roof  was  of  the  best,  and  the  coal  was  unusually  good 
and  easy  to  work,  so  that  the  miner  had  any  amount  of  time  to  detect  any 
danger  that  might  threaten.  But  it  is  very  often  the  case  that  where  the 
miners  have  most  leisure  they  exercise  the  least  care.  Hughes  must  be 
numbered  among  that  class.  He  drew  a  large  layer  of  top  coal  upon  him- 
self by  deliberately  undermining  it  with  a  pick.  No  one  but  himself  was 
to  blame  for  his  untimely  death.  He  was  of  Welsh  nationality,  forty-three 
years  of  age,  and  left  a  widow,  with  six  children,  in  poor  circumstances,  to 
mourn  his  loss. 

Accident  No.  10. — James  J.  Harris,  a  miner  at  the  No.  2  Diamond  shaft, 
Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  Railroad  Company,  Hyde  Park,  was 
instantly  killed,  March  8,  "  by  a  fall  of  roof,  immediately  after  firing  a 
blast."  This  chamber,  like  the  one  where  Richard  Hughes  was  killed,  was 
as  safe  a  place  to  work  in  as  any  one  could  wish.  The  only  thing  that  could 
be  any  source  of  danger,  consisted  of  the  intervening  rock  between  the  bot- 
tom and  top  tiers  of  coal ;  but,  with  proper  care,  there  is  no  danger  from 
this,  as  it  is  taken  down  easily  everywhere,  unless  it  becomes  very  thick, 
when  it  makes  a  good,  safe  roof  by  propping  it  up.  Harris,  apparently, 
was  late  getting  in  to  his  work  that  morning,  and  was  out  of  coal;  hence, 
in  a  terrible  hurry.  He  had  a  hole  partly  drilled  the  day  before,  which  he 
finished  that  morning,  and  in  charging  it  he  gave  it  too  much  powder,  blow- 
ing the  coal  all  to  loss.  He  then  rushed  in  to  see  what  execution  the  blast 
had  done,  when  a  piece  of  the  rock  spoken  of,  six  feet  long,  three  feet  wide, 
and  eight  inches  thick,  fell  on  him,  killing  him  on  the  spot.  He  was  of 
Welsh  nationality,  forty-three  years  of  age,  and  left  a  widow,  with  three 
small  children,  in  poor  circumstances,  to  mourn  his  untimely  end. 

Accident  No.  II. — Walter  Smiles,  a  miner  at  the  No.  10  shaft,  Pennsyl- 
vania Coal  Company,  Hughestown  borough,  was  almost  instantly  killed 
March  15,  by  a  fall  of  coal.  He  was  engaged  in  taking  a  skip  off  an  old 
airway,  and  had  undermined  a  large  piece  of  coal,  and  was  just  in  the  act 
of  getting  under  it,  intending  to  mine  it  further,  when  about  three  tons  of 
coal  fell  on  him,  crushing  him  so  that  he  died  in  a  few  minutes.  His  son  was 
working  with  him,  and  he  said  that  his  father  examined  the  coal  by  sound- 
ing it,  before  he  went  under  it.  For  myself,  I  cannot  believe  it  possible 
that  a  proper  examination  was  made,  for  if  such  had  been  the  case,  it  could 
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not  have  failed  to  show  that  the  coal  was  very  heavy,  and  I  am  forced  to 
the  conclusion  that  no  thorough  examination  was  made,  or  that  the  old 
man  took  the  risk,  knowing  it  to  be  dangerous.  Smiles  was  of  English 
nationality,  fifty-eight  years  of  age,  and  left  a  widow,  with  eight  children, 
but  the3'  are  nearly  all  full  grown. 

Accident  No.  12. — Samuel  Monk,  a  miner  at  the  Everhart  colliery,  T. 
Waddell  &  Co.,  Jenkins  township,  was  fatally  injured  March  28,  by  a  fall 
of  roof  He  was  engaged  in  robbing  pillars.  A  fall  of  roof  had  taken 
place  close  to  where  he  was  working,  and  there  was  still  a  small  quantity 
hanging,  and  running  out  to  a  point  which  he  had  not  noticed.  He  was 
working  under  this  when  it  fell  on  him,  fracturing  a  leg.  His  injuries  did 
not  seem  serious  at  the  time,  but,  to  the  great  surprise  of  everybody,  they 
finally  resulted  in  his  death,  which  occurred  April  14.  He  was  of  English 
nationality,  forty-eight  years  of  age,  and  left  a  widow,  with  six  children,  in 
poor  circumstances. 

Accident  No.  13. — Martin  Casey,  a  miner  at  the  Capouse  shaft,  Lacka- 
wanna Iron  and  Coal  Company,  Hyde  Park,  was  instantly  killed  April  4^ 
"  by  a  fall  of  bony  coal  immediately  after  firing  a  blast."  The  chamber, 
where  this  accident  occurred,  was  ten  yards  wide,  and  the  bony  coal,  four- 
teen inches  thick,  was  hanging  for  seven  feet,  from  the  face  clear  across 
the  chamber,  covering  a  surface  of  two  hundred  and  ten  square  feet,  with- 
out anything  under  it  to  hold  it  up.  The  size  of  that  which  fell  was  two 
yards  square,  and  eight  inches  thick.  There  was  a  slant  or  slip  running 
up  through  this  stuff  on  the  left  side  of  the  road,  which  gave  it  a  loose  end, 
and  it  seems  impossible  to  believe  that  Casey  did  not  know  of  this.  Too 
much  of  this  bony  was  left  hanging,  and  should  have  been  taken  down,  and 
could  have  been  taken  down  easily.  It  did  not  appear,  however,  that  the 
least  attcmj^t  had  been  made  to  make  the  place  safe,  though  it  was  very 
evident  that  Casey,  at  least,  suspected  the  place  to  be  dangerous,  for  he 
had  asked  the  opinion  of  a  neighbor  in  relation  to  the  matter  that  morning. 
It  does  not  seem  possible  that  such  a  question  should  be  thought  of,  unless 
the  inquirer  suspected  danger,  and  yet  he  went  on  working  and  fired  a  blast 
to  make  it  still  worse.  After  the  blast  he  rushed  in,  still  without  examin- 
ing the  roof,  and  commenced  mining  out  the  coal  left  by  the  blast,  when 
his  recklessness  ended  in  his  death.  I  found  a  three  by  five  inch  wooden 
mine  rail  standing  under  the  bony  when  I  was  there,  but  that  had  been  put 
in  after  the  accident,  by  the  men  who  drew  out  the  lifeless  body  from  under 
the  fall. 

Coroner  E.  Traverse  put  in  an  appearance,  but  did  not  hold  an  inquest, 
as  there  was  not  the  least  doubt  but  the  unfortunate  man  was  the  victim 
of  his  own  carelessness  and  negligence.     lie  was  of  Irish  nationality,  tliirty, 
years  of  age,  and  left  a  widow,  but  no  children,  to  mourn  his  loss. 

Accident  No.  14. — John  Stanton,  a  laborer,  working  for  Festy  Davan, 
at  the  Greenwood  colliery,  Pennsylvania  Anthracite  Coal  Company,  Lack- 
awanna township,  was  instantly  killed  April  4,  by  a  fall  of  roof.     The  coal 
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in  the  chamber  where  this  accident  occurred,  was  only  three  and  a  half 
feet  thick,  hence  it  was  necessary  to  blast  down  the  top,  to  make  height 
enough  for  the  mules  and  cars.  The  strata  thus  taken  down,  consisted  of 
rock,  from  one  to  two  feet  thick,  over  which  there  was  a  bench  of  bony 
coal  of  about  the  same  thickness.  The  rock  was  only  taken  down  over  the 
track,  and  was  to  be  propped  up  over  the  rest  of  the  chamber,  and  this  was 
what  fell  on  Stanton,  fracturing  his  skull,  crushing  in  his  chest  in  the  region 
of  the  heart,  and  breaking  his  back. 

From  the  general  appearance  of  the  cliamber,  it  was  ver}^  evident  that 
Davan  was  a  very  careless  and  reckless  miner.  The  timbering  was  sadly 
neglected,  and  what  there  was  of  it,  was  miserabl^^  done,  and  I  liave  no  hes- 
itation in  declaring  that  he  was  responsible  for  Stanton's  death.  Such  men 
should  never  be  intrusted  with  the  charge  of  a  chamber,  for  they  are  not 
competent  to  take  care  of  their  own  lives,  without  considering  the  lives  of 
others.  Stanton  was  of  Irish  nationality,  thirty-seven  j^ears  of  age,  and 
left  a  widow,  with  two  small  children,  in  extreme  poverty,  to  mourn  his 
loss. 

Accident  No.  18. — John  Barrett,  a  miner  at  No.  2  slope,  (Port  Griffith,) 
Pennsylvania  Coal  Compau}^,  Jenkins  township,  was  instantly  killed  April 
29,  by  a  fall  of  ''  black  rock."  The  rock  which  fell,  was  twelve  feet  long, 
by  an  average  Avidth  of  three  and  a  half  feet,  and  an  average  thickness  of 
eleven  inches.  Barrett  was  rapping  in  an  entrance  under  the  rock,  when  it 
fell,  to  ascertain  the  distance  yet  to  drive  through  the  pillar,  while  Patrick 
Pace,  his  partner,  was  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  pillar. 

The  order  of  the  mine  boss  to  these  miners  was.  that  they  must  keep  this 
rock  down  close  to  the  face,  and  in  no  case  to  let  it  hang  back  over  the 
chamber,  but  this  order  had  been  entirely  ignored.  Patrick  Pace  said : 
"  We  intended  to  put  a  hole  above  it,  to  blast.it  down  after  firing  another 
blast  in  the  coal  under  it."  This  is  the  same  old  excuse  that  we  so  often 
hear  for  these  accidents.  The  all-important  thing  to  do,  is  put  off  until 
something  else  is  done  which  is  of  no  importance  whatever.  There  is  no 
doubt  in  my  mind,  but  both  these  miners  were  to  blame  in  this  case,  and  I 
think  the  surviving  miner  should  have  been  discharged,  for  if  men  persist- 
ently refuse  to  obey  orders  which  are  intended  solely  to  insure  their  safety, 
it  is  high  time  to  stop  them. 

It  is  very  probable,  from  the  statements  of  Michael  Hoban  and  James 
McLaughlin,  the  laborers,  that  Barrett  intended  to  let  this  rock  stand,  and 
to  try  to  prop  it  up.  He  had  spoken  to  one  of  them  to  that  effect  a  short 
time  before  he  was  killed,  but  the  laborer  told  him  that  the  mine  boss 
would  not  allow  him  to  do  that.  This  black  rock  cannot  be  held  up  with 
props,  as  it  expands,  and  breaks  when  exposed  to  the  air,  and  is  never  safe 
only  when  kept  down  close  to  the  face. 

Barrett  was  of  Irish  nationality,  thirty-eight  years  of  age,  and  left  a 
widow,  with  three  small  children,  to  mourn  his  loss. 

Accident  No.  19. — John  Parry  James,  a  laborer,  working  for  his  step- 
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father,  Henry  Parry,  at  the  No.  2  Diamond  slope,  Delaware,  Lackawanna 
and  Western  Railroad  Company,  Hyde  Park,  was  fatally  injured  May  1, 
by  a  fall  of  top  coal.  He  died  in  about  an  hour  after  being  taken  home. 
In  the  chamber  where  this  accident  occurred,  an  attempt  was  made  to  prop 
up  the  top  coal,  which  was  very  badly  cut  up  with  irregular  slips  and  slants, 
so  that  it  was  very  risky  work  to  attempt  it.  It  was  a  great  mistake  to 
tr}'  to  timber  it.  The  roof  proper,  though  not  extra  good,  was  fur  safer 
than  the  top  coal,  and  with  good  timl)ering  would  be  quite  safe. 

The  immediate  cause  of  the  accident  was  that  a  prop  from  under  a  large 
bowlder  of  the  top  coal  projecting  out  from  the  rib  over  the  road  had  been 
discharged  by  coal  fl^'ing  from  a  blast.  A  part  of  the  bowlder  fell  Avhen  the 
prop  was  discharged ;  then  another  prop  was  put  in  under  the  part  still 
standing ;  but  it  was  put  in  too  near  the  rib,  hence  not  under  the  center  of 
the  bowlder.  The  young  man  James  was  loading  the  coal  which  fell  when  the 
prop  was  discharged,  when  the  balance  of  the  bowlder  discharged  the  new 
prop,  and  fell  on  him,  crushing  him  so  that  he  died  as  before  stated.  It 
was  believed  at  first  that  he  was  not  seriously  injured ;  but  it  soon  became 
evident  that  his  injuries  were  internal,  and  that  they  consisted,  apparently, 
of  a  rupture  of  the  bowels  and  serious  disarrangement  of  other  internal 
organs.  He  suffered  principally  from  ditlicult}'  in  breathing,  and  begged 
most  pitifully  for  relief  in  this  respect,  indicating  that  his  respiratory  organs 
were  injured  very  seriousl}^     He  made  no  complaint  of  any  other  trouble. 

The  mine  boss,  Daniel  Phillips,  should  not  have  allowed  the  miner  to 
attempt  to  prop  up  that  top  coal,  and  the  fact  of  his  allowing  this  to  be 
done  plainly  shows  that  he  did  not  supervise  the  working  of  the  men  under 
his  charge,  as  the  law  requires.  When  I  told  him  that  the  top  coal  there 
could  not  be  timbered  safely,  he  readily  agreed  with  me  ;  and  when  I  ordered 
him  to  see  that  it  be  all  taken  down,  he  promised  to  do  so,  and  did  so.  But 
why  did  he  not  see  the  necessity  of  doing  this  before  the  life  of  a  fine  3'oung 
man  was  sacrificed? 

James  was  of  Welsh  nationality,  twenty  years  of  age. 

Accident  No.  20. — Frank  Shuster,  a  miner,  at  the  White  Oak  colliery, 
Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Company,  Archbald  borough,  was  instantly 
killed  May  8,  by  a  fall  of  coal.  The  chamber  where  this  accident  occurred 
was  worked  by  Shuster  and  Frederick  Miller,  and  was  as  safe  a  place  to 
work  in  as  one  could  wish.  The  roof  was  good  and  the  chamber  was  well 
timbered.  Shuster  had  just  fired  a  blast  in  what  is  known  as  the  "  five  feet 
bench,"  but  the  blast  did  not  bring  out  the  coal,  and  he  hastened  in  with 
his  pick,  and  commenced  undermining  it.  In  order  to  do  this,  he  was 
'  obliged  to  go  under  what  is  called  the  "  eighteen  inch  coal,"  which  proved 
to  be  cut  through  by  the  blast  to  a  smooth  above  it.  He  went  under  this 
without  examining  it,  and,  after  mining  for  some  time,  he  took  his  drill  and 
commenced  barring  out  the  coal,  and  in  doing  so  drew  down  the  "  eighteen 
inch  "  bench  upon  himself,  which  killed  him  instantly.  I  was  informed  by 
Frederick  Miller,  his  partner,  thit  he  was  in  gr>3at  haste  t:>  get  home  to  work 
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in  his  garden,  but  that  he  was  usually  a  A'ery  careful  man.  However  that 
may  be,  it  is  very  evident  that  he  lost  his  life  entirely  through  his  own  neg- 
ligence. He  was  of  German  nationality,  thirty-two  years  of  age,  and  left  a 
widow  with  three  small  children. 

Accident  No.  21. — Paul  Ward,  a  miner,  at  the  Stark  shaft,  Pennsylvania 
Coal  Company,  Pleasant  Valley  borough,  was  instantly  killed.  May  10,  by 
a  fall  of  rock.  The  rock  was  that  between  the  bottom  and  top  tiers  of  coal. 
Ward  and  Martin  Curlej^,  his  partner,  on  entering  to  their  work  in  the 
morning,  found  that  they  had  no  coal  down.  A  hole  was  drilled  in  great 
haste,  which,  when  fired,  failed  to  do  its  work  ;  then  Ward  took  a  drill  and 
went  under  the  overhanging  rock,  without  examining  it,  to  drill  another 
hole.  But  he  had  not  been  at  this  work  but  a  few  minutes,  when  the 
rock  fell  on  him,  crushing  him  to  death.  It  was  believed  that  his  neck  was 
broken. 

This  is  another  instance  where  undue  haste  proved  fatal  to  life.  On  be- 
ing interrogated,  Curley  admitted  that  neither  he  nor  Ward  had  examined 
the  rock  that  morning.  It  would  not  have  taken  two  minutes  to  do  so,  and 
there  is  not  a  shadow  of  doubt  but,  had  they  examined  it,  they  would  have 
barred  the  rock  down,  and  thus  would  have  saved  Ward's  life.  Ward  was 
of  Irish  nationality,  forty  years  of  age,  and  left  a  widow,  with  four  chil- 
dren, in  poor  circumstances,  to  mourn  his  untimely  death. 

Accident  No.  25. — Edward  Joj'ce,  a  miner  at  the  Sibley  shaft,  Penn- 
sylvania Anthracite  Coal  Company,  Old  Forge  township,  was  instantly 
killed,  July  9,  "  bj^  a  fall  of  roof,  immediately  after  firing  a  blast,"  which 
discharged  a  prop.  He  hurried  in  to  the  face,  into  the  midst  of  the  thick 
smoke  made  by  the  blast,  and  just  as  he  got  there  the  roof  fell  on  him, 
crushing  him  to  death.  The  roof  in  this  chamber  was  not  good,  and  it  was 
very  poorly  timbered.  Frederick  Repp,  the  mine  boss,  had  visited  the 
place  about  eleven  o'clock  that  morning,  and  had  ordered  Joyce  to  stand 
another  prop  on  the  right  of  the  road,  within  about  ten  feet  of  the  face, 
which  he  promised  to  do  ;  but  he  did  not  do  so,  or  if  he  did,  then  there 
were  two  props  discharged  by  the  blast.  But  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
prop  was  put  up  as  ordered,  for  it  was  l3'ing  just  where  Repp  saw  it  in  the 
morning.  The  rock  which  fell  was  twelve  feet  square,  or  one  hundred  and 
forty-four  square  feet,  and  in  the  thickest  part  it  was  fully  two  feet  thick. 
Joyce  was  of  Irish  nationality,  sixty  years  of  age,  and  left  an  aged  widow 
to  mourn  his  loss. 

Accident  No.  26. — Stephen  Barton,  a  miner  at  the  Stark  shaft,  Penn- 
sylvania Coal  Compan3^,  Pleasant  Valley  borough,  was  fatally  injured,  July 
12,  by  a  fall  of  rock.  He  died  of  his  injuries,  on  reaching  the  top  of  the 
shaft,  as  he  was  being  conveyed  to  his  home.  This  is  another  case  of  in- 
excusable carelessness  and  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  unfortunate  vic- 
tim. Patrick  Brennan  was  equally  responsible  with  Barton  for  the  safety 
of  the  working  place.  The  rock  which  fell  in  this  case  again  was  the  rock 
between  the  top  and  bottom  coals,  which  can  always  bs  easily  barred  down, 
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unless  it  is  unusuall}-  thick.  Tiiere  is  no  excuse  for  men  to  lose  their  lives 
with  this  rock,  and  they  never  do,  but  through  the  most  stupid  careless- 
ness. 

Barton  was  of  Irish  nationality,  thirty-five  years  of  age,  and  left  a 
widow,  with  four  children,  in  poor  circumstances,  to  mourn  his  untimely 
death. 

Accident  No.  28. — George  W.  Beddoe,  a  miner  at  the  No.  2  Diamond 
shaft,  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  Railroad  Company,  Hyde  Park, 
was  fatall}'  injured,  July  18,  by  a  fall  of  the  rock  interlying  the  top  and 
bottom  tiers  of  coal,  "  immediately  after  firing  a  blast."  lie  lived  in  great 
agony  uutil  the  morning  of  the  2')th,  when  det;th  mercifully  released  him 
from  Ins  suffering.  As  before  stated,  this  rock  is  always  to  be  taken  down, 
but  it  is  often  allowed  to  hang  too  far  out  from  the  face,  which,  unfortu- 
nately-, was  the  case  in  this  instance ;  and  there  being  a  slip  running  with 
the  chamber  near  the  left  hand  rib,  the  rock  was  cut  through  by  it,  which 
made  it  very  dangerous  when  allowed  to  hang.  It  was  quitting  time,  and 
Beddoe  had  just  fired  his  last  blast  for  the  day.  Tliere  was  no  occasion 
for  his  going  back  into  the  face  after  firing  the  blast ;  but  in  his  anxiety  to 
see  what  execution  it  had  done,  he  ran  into  the  face  without  thinking  to 
examine  the  rock,  and  just  as  he  got  there  the  rock  fell  on  him.  It  was 
thought  at  the  time  that  his  injuries  would  not  prove  fatal ;  but  on  going 
^o  see  him,  he  appeared  to  me  to  be  suffering  from  internal  injuries,  which 
his  death  proved  beyond  a  doubt  was  the  case.  He  was  a  man  highly  re- 
spected b}-  all  who  knew  him,  and  he  was  deservedly  so,  for  he  was  cer- 
tainly an  exemplary  young  man  in  every  sense,  his  spotless  life  being  an 
example  worthy  of  emulation  b}-  all  men.  He  was  of  Welsh  nationality, 
thirty-five  years  of  age,  with  no  family  of  his  own. 

Accident  No.  31. — John  Coleman,  a  laborer  working  for  Evan  B.  Wil- 
liams, and  son,  Thomas  B.  Williams,  at  No.  10  shaft,  Pennsylvania  Coal 
Company,  Hughestown  borough,  was  almost  instantly  killed  August  11, 
by  a  fall  of  roof.  E.  B.  Williams  asserted  on  the  examination,  that  he  had 
examined  the  roof  only  a  short  time  befoi-e  the  accident,  and  that  he  did 
not  find  anything  that  he  considered  dangerous,  but  I  was  forced  to  doubt 
his  statement,  for  he  asserted,  with  equal  positiveness,  that  the  roof  was 
safe,  wl^en  I  was  there  inquiring  as  to  the  cause  of  the  accident.  But  on 
examining  the  roof  mj-self,  1  found  large  slabs  of  what  is  called  "  rider 
coal "'  hanging  loose,  which  I  caused  him  to  take  down  in  my  presence. 
Several  props  were  needed,  to  make  the  roof  safe  near  the  face,  though,  as 
a  rule,  the  chamber  was  well  timbered.  I  am  sorry  that  I  must  lay  the 
blame  for  the  accident,  in  a  great  measure,  on  Williams.  Coleman  was  of 
Irish  nationality,  fifty-one  years  of  age,  and  left  a  widow,  with  six  children. 

Accident  No.  33. — John  McDermott,  a  miner  at  the  No.  5  shaft,  Penn- 
sylvania Coal  Company-,  Jenkins  township,  was  instantly  killed  August  14, 
by  a  fall  of  "  black  rock."  The  roof  proper,  in  this  place,  could  not  be 
better,  the  only  source  of  danger  being  the  "black  rock,"  which  the  miners 
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are  ordered  to  take  down  close  to  the  face  of  the  coal,  and  are  paid  extra 
by  the  company  for  doing  so,  as  I  shall  explain  more  fully  in  another 
place.  The  miners  had  fired  a  blast  under  the  bowlder  that  fell,  and  Mc- 
Dermott  went  under  it  with  his  pick,  and  was  picking  out  some  coal  left 
b}^  the  blast,  when  the  rock  fell  on  him,  crushing  him  to  death.  William 
Killgallon,  one  of  the  laborers,  had  warned  him  that  the  rock  was  danger- 
ous, but  he  paid  no  attention  to  the  warning.  There  is  not  a  particle  of 
doubt  but  that,  if  he  had  taken  a  bar  and  tried  to  bar  it  down,  it  would 
have  come  without  any  trouble.  If,  however,  it  would  not  come  down  with 
a  bar,  he  should  have  put  a  blast  in  the  rider  coal  over  it,  which  would  not 
fail  to  bring  it  down.  It  is  not  safe  to  allow  this  '•  black  rock  "  to  hang 
more  than  three  feet  from  the  face  of  the  coal,  as  we  have  learned  by  a  long 
experience,  and  the  workmen  are  repeatedly  warned  of  this  fact,  but  still 
they  persist  in  endangering  their  lives  by  utterly  disregarding  all  advice 
and  warnings  given  them  in  relation  to  it.  This  unfortunate  man  had  been 
ordered  many  times  not  to  allow  the  "  black  rock  "  to  hang  over  his  head, 
or  over  the  heads  of  his  helpers,  but  he  refused  to  obey,  and  was  therefore 
himself  alone  responsible  for  the  accident.  McDermott  was  of  Irish  na- 
tionalit}',  thirtj-six  years  of  age,  and  left  a  widow,  with  four  small 
children. 

Accident  No.  3t. — William  Barns,  a  miner  at  the  Green  Ridge  slope, 
Green  Ridge  Coal  Comnany,  Dunmore  borough,  was  instantly  killed  Au- 
gust 28,  by  a  fall  of  roof  In  my  inquiry  as  to  the  cause  of  this  accident, 
I  was  very  much  surprised  to  find  a  blacksmith  shop  located  in  the  old 
workings,  a  short  distance  from  the  foot  of  the  slope.  It  was  put  there 
for  the  purpose  of  sharpening  and  repairing  the  miners'  tools,  so  as  to  make 
it  unnecessary  to  carry  them  outside,  and  for  the  purpose  of  shoeing  the 
mules,  &c.  There  could  be  no  serious  objection  to  this  arrangement,  pro- 
vided the  shop  had  been  located  in  a  safe  place,  with  a  safe  traveling  way 
to  it,  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  it  was  not  so  located.  The  roof,  even, 
over  the  blacksmith's  forge  was  heavy  and  unsafe,  and  the  roof  over  the 
traveling-way  to  and  fro  was  very  dangerous.  It  being  the  only  instance 
in  my  whole  district  where  a  shop  of  this  kind  was  located  underground, 
I  had  never  suspected  of  its  being  there,  hence  I  had  never  examined  it,  or 
the  passages  approaching  it.  The  first  intimation  I  had  of  its  being  there, 
was  when  I  visited  the  place  after  the  accident.  Then  I  found  it  about 
twenty  yards  inside  of  a  pair  of  doors,  thi'ough  which  it  was  necessary  to 
go  in  order  to  get  to  it.  The  fall  of  roof  which  killed  Burns,  was  on  this 
passage  way  to  the  shop,  just  inside  of  the  said  pair  of  doors,  and  just  fif- 
teen yards  from  the  forge.  The  surface  of  the  fall  was  thirty  square  yards, 
and  its  average  thickness  about  fourteen  inches.  It  consisted  of  shelly  rock 
and  bony  coal,  and  it  was  painfully  evident  that  no  care  had  been  taken  to  se- 
cure it  properly  with  timber.  Burns  had  been  to  the  shop,  leaving  some 
tools  there,  and  was  returning  on  his  way  home  when  he  was  instantly 
robbed  of  his  life  by  this  treacherous  roof.     As  there  was  considerable 
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feeling  manifested  in  relation  to  this  case,  and  as  an  inquisition  was  held 
by  the  coroner,  E.  Travers,  I  deem  it  proper  to  insert  the  evidence  which 
was  brought  out  on  the  inquest,  and  also  the  finding  of  the  jury,  which  are 
as  follows : 

Evidence  at  ('oroner'a  Iiii|uefct  in  <>'ase  ot  the  Death  uf  WiUiniii  Burns. 

Timothy  Parfery,  sworn: 
I  am  mine  boss  in  the  (ireen  Ridge  slope.  Have  had  charge  of  the  mine 
for  six  weeks.  Had  been  into  the  blacksmith  shop  a  dozen  times  before 
the  accident,  by  which  William  Burns  was  killed.  Saw  tlie  blacksmith 
shop,  and  thought  that  all  was  safe.  It  is  located  about  two  hundred  feet 
from  the  foot  of  the  slope,  in  the  old  workings.  I  never  examined  the  roof 
particularly  in  the  vicinity  of  the  blacksmith  shop.  Just  looked  at  it,  but 
did  not  sound  it.  Some  of  the  props  were  rotten,  and  were  replaced  by 
good  ones.  That  was  done  after  the  accident.  Put  in  four  props  after 
Burns  was  killed.  I  used  to  know  when  I  was  working  there  before  that 
the  roof  was  good.  It  was  tough,  and  would  stand  first  rate  on  props. 
Thought  it  was  perfectly  safe.  I  do  not  consider  this  place  a  very  safe  one 
for  a  blacksmith  shop.  Do  not  know  who  located  it  there.  I  cannot  tell 
how  many  props  were  under  what  fell.  Do  not  know  that  there  were  more 
than  two.  Think  that  the  fall  was  about  fifteen  feet  long  b}^  about  ten  feet 
wide.  The  fall  occurred  at  a  point  where  two  roads  branched  off.  The 
place  was  quite  wide  there.  I  never  heard  any  one  intimate  that  the  place 
was  dangerous. 

John  Kneiren,  sworn : 

I  am  a  blacksmith,  and  work  at  the  shop  near  the  foot,  in  the  Green 

Ridge  slope.    Have  worked  there  for  about  two  years.     Cannot  say  whether 

it  is  a  dangerous  place  or  not,  as  I  do  not  understand  such  things.     Heard 

a  report  about  two  months  ago  that  the  place  was  dangerous.     I  reported 

the  rumor  then  to  the  mine  boss,  and  asked  him  to  have  extra  props  put 

in.    About  twenty  3'^ards  from  this  fall  there  was  another  fall,  which  occurred 

about  two  months  ago.     That  was  when  I  reported  to  Elias  Hughes,  who 

was  then  mine  boss,  and  that  was  when  I  asked  for  extra  props,  and  he  had 

some  put  in  at  that  time.     I  was  the  first  man  to  work  at  that  shop,  and  I 

commenced   about  two  years  ago,  when  the  forge  was  first  fixed  there. 

Most  of  my  work  consisted  in  sharpening  the  miners'  tools.     Also  made 

irons  for  branches,  and  did  what  shoeing  was  necessary.     I  was  standing  at 

the  fire  when  the  roof  fell.     Ran  over  to  the  fall,  and  saw  lots  of  rock 

down.     Lifted  some  of  the  rock,  and  found  William  Burns  under  it,  and  I 

thought  he  was  dead.     I  passed  under  the  roof  that  fell  sometimes  a  half 

a  dozen  times  a  da.y,  and  always  twice  a  da}'.     Do  not  think  there  were  any 

props  there  at  the  time  of  the  foil. 

Michael  Rolls,  sworn  : 

I  work  in  the  Green   Kidge  slope.     Was  near  the  shop  when  the  fall 

occurred  whicli  killed  Burns.     Heard  the  fall  and  I  halloed.     Then  I  went 

doAvn  to  the  fall  with  the  blacksmith,  and  saw  piles  of  rock  down.     Helped 

13 — Mine  Rep. 
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take  the  rock  off  from  Burns.     Did  not  take  hold  of  him.     Think  he  was 
dead  when  I  saw  him.     Have  worked  there  two  weeks. 
J.  Caloway,  sworn  : 

I  work  in  the  Green  Ridge  slope,  on  repairs.  Was  near  William  Burns 
when  he  was  killed.  Was  about  three  yards  from  him,  and  was  passing 
out  ahead  of  him.  When  I  heard  the  roof  falling,  I  jumped  ahead  and  got 
between  the  two  doors  that  are  just  outside  the  fall.  My  business  called 
me  to  the  shop  several  times  a  day.  The  collars  are  all  there  now  except 
one.  I  never  heard  any  one  say  that  the  place  was  dangerous. 
William  S.  Jones,  sworn  : 

I  am  the  inspector  of  coal  mines  for  this  district.  Was  in  the  Green 
Ridge  slope,  September  1,  and  examined  the  place  where  William  Burns 
was  killed.  I  found  a  blacksmith  shop  there,  located  in  the  old  workings  in 
the  upper  vein,  a  short  distance  from  the  foot  of  the  slope.  On  the  way  to 
the  shop,  there  are  a  pair  of  doors,  and  the  shop  is  about  twenty  yards  in- 
side of  these  doors,  and  fifteen  yards  inside  of  the  inner  edge  of  the  fall, 
the  fall  being  just  inside  of  the  doors.  The  area  of  the  fall  was  thirty  square 
yards,  and  consisted  of  shelly  rock  and  bony  coal,  from  twelve  to  fourteen 
inches  thick.  It  did  not  appear  to  me  that  there  were  more  than  two  props 
of  any  kind  under  the  mass  that  fell.  One  of  the  props  was  broken  in  two, 
and  was  rotten  clear  through.  Just  inside  of  the  fall,  I  noticed  several  ad- 
ditional props  newlj'  put  in  since  the  fall.  The  putting  in  of  these  props 
plainly*  indicates  that,  on  examination,  the  mine  boss  did  not  think  the  place 
safe.  I  examined  the  roof  all  around  the  blacksmith's  forge,  and  came  upon 
the  other  fall  spoken  of  by  the  blacksmith.  I  found  several  places  where  the 
roof  was  heavy.  The  roof  right  over  the  blacksmith's  fire  was  heavy.  After 
examining  the  place  thoroughly,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  not 
a  safe  and  proper  place  for  men  to  work  in,  and  that  it  was  especially'  a  bad 
place  for  a  blacksmith  shop,  because  nearly  every  man  in  the  mines  must 
go  in  there  daily  with,  and  for  their  tools.  On  returning  to  the  surface,  I 
called  the  attention  of  0.  S.  Johnson,  esquire,  to  these  facts,  and  ordered  him 
to  have  the  shop  removed,  which  he  promised  to  do.  I  never  knew  until 
after  this  accident,  that  there  was  such  a  thing  as  a  blacksmith  shop  in 
this  place,  and  I  never  would  think  of  looking  for  one  down  in  the  mines, 
especially  in  the  old  abandoned  workings.  There  is  no  other  one  to  my 
knowledge,  in  my  whole  district. 
E.  Traverse,  M.  D.,  sworn  : 

I  am  coronor  of  Lackawanna  county.  Examined  the  body  of  William 
Burns,  and  found  a  fracture  of  the  skull  just  above  the  left  eye.  I  consid- 
ered that  sufficient  cause  for  instant  death,  and  therefore  I  made  no  further 
examination.  The  fracture  of  the  skull  was  ca-.ised  by  a  piece  of  rock,  or 
some  blunt  instrument. 

Verdict  of  thp  Coroner's  Jury. 

"  The  jury  do  say,  that  the  immediate  cause  of  the  death  of  William  Burns, 
was  a  certain  fall  of  rock  in  the  mines  known  as  the  Green  Ridge  slope,  and 
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the  jur^'  do  farther  find  from  the  evidence  adduced,  that  the  place  where  Wil- 
liam Burns  met  his  death  was  unsafe,  and,  therefore,  that  the  superintendent 
and  mine  boss  were  negligent  in  their  duty,  in  not  propping  and  fixing  the 
mines  so  as  to  insuie  the  safety  of  the  men."     (Signed  by  the  jury.) 

Accident  Xo.  3G. — Thomas  D.  Morgans,  a  miner,  at  the  Mt.  Pleasant  slope, 
W.  T.  Smith,  esquire,  Hyde  ]*ark,  was  instantly  killed  August  29,  by  a  fall 
of  rock.  This  is  another  case  where  it  may  be  said  that  no  accident  need 
ever  occur,  and  never  could  occur,  only  through  the  most  inexcusable  reck- 
lessness. The  chamber  was  being  di'iven  in  the  bottom  tier  of  coal  in  the 
big  vein,  having  the  top  coal  for  a  roof;  and  it  is  impossible  to  find  better 
roof  than  this  top  coal  makes  when  it  is  not  broken  or  cut  up  with  slips 
and  slants.  The  rock  which  fell  in  this  case  again  was  that  underlining  the 
top  coal.  Morgans  knew  that  it  was  hanging,  and  his  laborer  had  called  liis 
attention  to  its  dangerous  condition,  even  the  day  before  the  accident. 
The  laborer  had  refused  to  go  under  it,  and  he  advised  Morgans  not  to  ven- 
ture there,  but  Alorgans  answered  :  "  It  is  safe  enough,  I  could  sleep  under 
it  until  Christmas  !"  Ah  !  IIow  little  he  thbught  when  saying  this,  that  he 
was  destined  to  sleep  the  long  last  sleep  of  death  under  it.  In  a  few  min- 
utes after  making  the  above  foolish  remark  he  went  under  it,  and  it  fell  on 
him,  crushing  him  to  death  on  the  instant.  There  are  many  like  this  poor 
man,  who  seem  to  think  that  they  manifest  great  bravery  when  running 
into  unnecessary  danger  in  this  manner,  and  so  long  as  men  will  be  so  fool- 
hard}',  we  must  continue  to  report  these  fatalities.  It  cannot  be  denied  but 
this  man  was  his  own  destroyer.  Xo  one  else  was  in  the  least  to  blame  for 
his  death.  An  inquest  was  held  by  Coroner  E.  Traverse,  and  a  verdict  was 
rendered  in  accordance  with  the  above  facts. 

Morgans  was  of  Welsh  nationality,  twenty-six  3-ears  of  age,  but  lelt  no 
family,  having  buried  his  wife  and  child  some  time  before  his  own  death. 

Accident  Xo.  31. — Patrick  Docherty,a  miner  at  the  Grassy  Island  shaft, 
Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Company,  Olyphant  borough,  was  fatally  in- 
jured September  4,  by  a  fall  of  top  coal.  X'one  of  his  bones  were  fractured, 
but  he  was  injured  internally,  and  died  on  the  7th.  He  had  just  fired  a 
blast  in  the  top  coal,  and  had  gone  into  the  face  to  bar  down  some  loose 
coal  left  by  the  blast.  Jolm  Flemming  and  Michael  Langan,  the  laborers, 
judging  that  the  coal  was  dangerous  where  he  stood,  warned  him  of  the 
ftict,  and  advised  Iiim  to  get  a  "  horse  "'  and  bar  the  coal  down  from  the 
outer  edge  ;  but  instead  of  heeding  this  warning,  he  went  on  in  his  own  way 
and  barred  the  coal  down  upon  himself,  with  the  result  already  stated. 
The  chamber  was  perfectly  safe,  and  no  accident  need  ever  occur  in  it  if 
ordinary  core  were  exercised  in  working  it.  But  the  majorit}'  of  accidents 
occur  in  just  such  a  safe  place  as  this  was. 

Docherty  was  of  Irish  nationality,  fort^^-five  years  of  age,  and  left  a 
widow,  with  three  children,  to  mourn  his  loss. 

Accident  Xo.  38. — Patrick  Kelly,  a  laborer,  working  for  John  Rutledge 
and  his  nephew  of  the  same  name,  at  the  Xo.  10  shaft,  Pennsylvania  Cual 
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Company,  Hughestown  borough,  was  fatally  injured,  September  15,  by  a 
fall  of  top  coal.  The  accident  occurred  in  the  morning,  and  Kelly  died  in 
the  afternoon  of  the  same  day.  The  chamber  in  which  this  occurred  was 
just  being  opened  on  a  sharp  pitch  ;  but  it  was  not  opened  to  its  full  width. 
It  was  as  safe  a  place  to  work  as  could  be  desired.  The  true  cause  of  this 
accident  was  plainly  revealed  in  the  testimony  of  the  elder  Rutledge,  as 
brought  out  in  the  investigation,  the  most  important  part  of  which  is  as 
follows  : 

"  I  and  my  nephew  are  the  miners  in  charge  of  the  chamber  where  Pat- 
rick Kelley  was  killed.  We  went  home  about  noon  on  Saturday,  and  when 
I  got  to  work  about  seven  o'clock  on  Monday  morning,  there  was  not  much 
coal  loose  in  the  chamber.  The  first  thing  I  did  was  to  drill  a  hole  and 
fire  it,  in  the  bottom  bench.  Then  I  drilled  and  fired  a  hole  in  the  top  coal, 
on  the  lower  rib,  and  then  I  barred  down  what  coal  I  thought  was  loose. 
Cannot  say  that  I  barred  it  all  down.  Must  admit  that  I  did  not,  but  I  . 
thought  I  had.  I  did  nothing  to  assure  myself  that  I  had  barred  all  down 
that  was  loose.  I  then  went  to  work  drilling  another  hole  in  the  top  coal, 
on  the  upper  rib.  Was  drilling  this  hole  when  the  coal  fell  on  Kelly.  This 
occurred  in  about  fifteen  minutes  after  I  had  been  barring  the  coal — it  might 
be  more,  or  it  might  be  less.  It  is  probable  that  the  drilling  of  the  hole 
on  the  upper  rib  was  suflflcient  to  jar  the  coal  down ;  if  it  was,  the  coal 
must  have  been  quite  loose." 

Patrick  Judge,  the  surviving  laborer,  amongst  other  things,  testified  as 
follows : 

"  There  was  not  over  a  half  car  of  coal  down  yesterday  (Monday)  morn- 
ing when  we  went  in  to  our  work,  and  we  were  following  the  miner  very 
closely  up  to  the  time  when  the  accident  happened.  The  miners  went 
home  Saturday,  leaving  the  chamber  a  little  before  noon.  They  had  prob- 
ably reached  the  head  of  the  shaft  by  noon.  The  younger  Rutledge  was 
not  at  work  on  Monda3^" 

Now,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  this  sad  accident  was  occasioned  in  the 
manner  following  :  The  miners  went  home  too  early  the  Saturday  previous, 
not  leaving  coal  enough  down  to  have  any  left  for  the  following  Monday 
morning.  When  Monday  morning  came,  the  elder  Rutledge  was  the  only 
miner  who  went  to  work,  the  other  having  remained  at  home,  as  it  was  al- 
leged, to  attend  to  some  business.  When  the  elder  Rutledge  reached  his 
chamber  about  seven  o'clock  Monday  morning,  he  found  that  there  was 
not  a  car  of  coal  loose  to  commence  the  day's  work,  and,  in  great  haste,  he 
drilled  a  hole  and  fired  a  blast  in  the  bottom  bench.  This  did  not  produce 
much  coal,  however,  and,  his  excitement  increasing,  he  hurried  to  drill  an- 
other hole  in  the  top  coal,  on  the  lower  rib,  which  he  charged  and  fired. 
This  blast  loosened  a  certain  quantity  of  coal  that  did  not  fall  with  the 
blast,  and  the  miner  took  his  drill  and  barred  some  of  it  down  ;  but  he  was 
still  in  too  much  haste  to  bar  it  all  down,  for  his  laborers  were  loading  the 
coal  fully  as  fast  as  he  could  furnish  it ;  hence,  he  did  not  take  time  to  bar 
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down  all  that  was  loose,  nor  do  anything  to  assnre  himself  that  there  were 
no  daniicrons  pieces  still  hanoing.  Instead  of  doing  this,  he  commenced 
to  drill  still  another  hole  in  the  top  coal,  on  the  npper  rib,  and  the  jar 
caused  by  this  drilling  brought  down  about  live  hundred  weight  of  coal, 
which  fell  on  Kelly,  causing  his  death. 

Nothing  had  been  touched  in  the  chamber  since  the  accident,  when  I 
visited  it  the  following  morning.  And  on  examining  the  place,  I  found 
considerable  coal  still  hanging  loose,  which  I  caused  Rutledgeto  bar  down 
in  my  presence,  lie  barred  down  enough  to  kill  a  half  dozen  more  men 
very  easy,  and  there  was  still  more  to  come,  which  I  ordered  them  to  bar 
down  carefully  before  work  should  be  resumed  there.  I  am  painfully  con- 
vinced that  many  of  our  accidents  result  from  the  terrible  haste  to  get 
home  early,  and  consequent  hurry  and  excitement  the  following  morning, 
arising  from  fear  of  losing  cars,  for  the  want  of  coal  to  load  them.  This 
accident  was  undoubtedly  one  of  that  class,  and  No.  10  and  No.  20  in  the 
list  for  this  year  are  other  instances. 

When  I  warn  the  miners  against  this  dangerous  practice  they  get  angry, 
and  assert  that  I  want  them  to  remain  in  the  mines  all  the  time,  and  that 
I  am  not  willing  for  them  to  have  any  time  for  themselves.  I  am  not  op- 
posed to  their  having  the  i)rivilege  of  going  home  when  they  can  do  so 
with  safety  to  themselves  and  their  laborers.  But  I  cannot  assent  to  their 
right  to  do  so,  where  they  do  not  keep  their  work  well  in  hand,  and  keep 
their  working-places  safe,  so  as  to  avoid  this  fatal  hurry  and  excitement 
that  invariably  follows.  And  if  miners  persist  in  the  practice,  as  man}-  do, 
then  they  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  have  charge  of  a  chamber.  Patrick 
Kelly  was  of  Irish  nationality,  fifty-three  years  of  age,  and  left  a  widow, 
with  six  children,  mostly  grown  up,  to  mourn  his  loss. 

Accident  No.  39. — Michael  McDermott,  a  miner  at  the  Jermyn  shaft, 
John  Jermyn,  esquire,  Jermyn  borough,  was  instantly'  killed  September  15, 
by  a  fall  of  coal  and  bony.  The  chamber  was  worked  by  McDermott  and 
Andrew  Flanigan,  and  it  was  forty  feet  wide  at  the  point  where  the  acci- 
dent occurred,  and  the  fall  consisted  of  about  two  tons  of  coal  and  "  buck." 
At  tliis  point  an  entrance,  eighteen  feet  wide,  had  been  made  into  an  old 
air-way,  which  widened  the  chamber  to  a  total  width  of  fifty  feet.  This 
was  at  least  fourteen  feet  too  wide,  and  the  mine  boss  should  not  have  al- 
lowed it. 

McDermott  had  fired  a  blast  on  the  Saturday  evening  previous,  in  the 
"fourteen  inch"  bench  of  coal  over  the  "buck,"  which,  however,  failed  to 
bring  it  out.  Then  on  Monday  morning  he  fii'ed  a  blast  in  the  bottom 
coal,  and  this  again  only  shattered  the  coal,  but  did  not  displace  it.  He 
then  went  to  mine  out  this  bottom  coal  under  the  "  fourteen  inch  "  and 
"buck,"  that  had  been  made  loose  by  the  blast  on  Saturday, and  the  whole 
mass  fell  on  him,  fracturing  his  skull  and  killing  him  instantly.  He  had 
repeatedly  been  warned  of  his  danger  by  his  partner,  but  he  answered, 
"never  fear,  there  is  no  danger  yet  awhile,"  and  went  on  mining  under  it, 
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until  he  finally  drew  it  down  upon  himself.  When  men  deliberately  go 
under  dangerous  coal  or  roof  in  this  manner,  and  recklessly  draw  it  down 
upon  themselves,  there  is  nothing  that  can  be  done,  as  I  see,  to  save  their 
lives.  Michael  McDermott  was  of  Irish  nationalit}^,  forty  3rears  of  age, 
and  left  a  widow,  with  four  children,  to  mourn  his  loss. 

Accident  No.  40. — John  Reilej^  a  miner  at  the  No.  2  slope,  (Port  Grif- 
fith,) Pennsylvania  Coal  Companj^  Jenkins  township,  was  fatally  injured, 
September  24,  by  a  fall  of  "black  rock."  He  died  of  his  injuries  on  the 
2d  of  October.  The  miners  in  this  case  again  knew  that  the  rock  was  dan- 
gerous. Henry  Jopling,  the  mine  boss,  had  passed  through  the  chamber 
about  an  hour  before  the  accident,  and  as  he  was  about  to  pass  through  the 
entrance  at  the  face  into  the  adjoining  chamber,  Reiley  warned  him  not  to 
go  that  wa}^  as  there  was  a  dangerous  piece  of  black  rock  hanging  there. 
On  learning  this,  Jopling  ordered  him  to  take  it  down  at  once,  and  he 
promised  to  do  so  ;  but  there  was  a  pile  of  clean  coal  in  the  entrance  which 
Keiley  wanted  to  move  away  before  taking  down  the  rock,  therefore  he  did 
not  eompl}^  with  the  order  of  the  boss  at  once.  He  stopped  the  laborer  to 
go  in  there  to  move  away  the  coal,  because  he  considered  the  place  too 
dangerous ;  but  he  ventui'cd  there  himself,  and  was  shoveling  away  that 
coal  when  the  rock  fell  on  him,  inflicting  injuries  from  which  he  died  in 
eight  days,  as  before  stated.  He  showed  great  care  for  the  safety  of  others, 
which  was  very  commendable  in  him,  but  he  deliberately  went  into  known 
danger  himself,  which  was  very  little,  if  any,  better  than  voluntary  suicide. 
When  will  men  cease  taking  these  fearful  risks  ?  And  when  shall  we  have 
such  discipline  in  our  coal  mines  as  will  insure  prompt  and  implicit  obe- 
dience to  all  orders  given  by  the  mine  bosses  ?  If  the  order  of  the  mine 
boss  in  this  case  had  been  promptly  obeyed,  Reiley 's  life  would  not  have 
been  sacrificed.  I  believe,  however,  that  the  mine  bosses  are  more  responsi- 
ble for  this  loose  discipline  than  any  one  else,  because  they  refuse  to  exer- 
cise their  authority  to  enforce  obedience  to  their  orders.  John  Reile}^  was 
of  Irish  nationality,  twenty-five  years  of  age,  unmarried. 

Accident  No.  45. — George  Wallace,  a  driver  at  the  Powder  Mill  shaft, 
Spring  Brook  colliery,  Hillside  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  Lackawanna 
township,  was  instantly  killed,  October  4,  by  a  fall  of  roof  On  examina- 
tion, I  found  that  this  fatal  fall  of  roof  occurred  fifty -three  feet  back  from 
the  face,  in  a  chamber  worked  b}''  Michael  Haley  and  Thomas  Ruddy,  and 
that  it  was  ten  feet  long  by  five  and  a  half  feet  wide,  and  an  average  of 
about  two  feet  thick.  It  consisted  of  the  strata  of  rock  interlying  the 
bottom  and  top  tiers  of  coal.  It  was  reported  to  me  as  being  a  "bell,"  but 
it  was  not.  The  rock  was  cut  through  to  the  top  coal,  however,  on  the 
right  hand  side  of  the  road  by  a  face  slip,  which  run  for  ten  feet  from  a 
loose  end,  and  then  the  slip  turned  shar])  right  across  the  road,  so  that  the 
rock  had  nothing  to  hold  it  up  but  its  own  strength  on  the  left  side  of  the 
road.  Tlie  inner  end  had  been  cut  through  to  the  top  coal  hy  blasting  to 
make  height  enough  for  the  mules  and  cars  to  pass.     It  was  very  evident 
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that  Joseph  D.  Davies,  the  mine  boss,  and  Michael  Haley,  the  miner,  knew 
that  the  roof  at  this  point  was  not  as  safe  as  it  should  have  been.  Davies 
said  that  he  had  examined  it  five  or  six  times  on  as  many  different  days 
durinti;  the  two  weeks  it  was  allowed  to  hang  there ;  and  Haley  said  that 
he  examined  it  at  least  twice  every  day  during  the  same  time,  and  that  he 
examined  it  some  days  many  times.  Now,  I  cannot  believe  that  either  of 
them  would  have  gone  to  the  troul)lo  of  examining  this  particular  point  so 
often  if  they  did  not  seriouslj'  think  it  to  be  unsafe.  But  rather  than  to 
take  it  down,  they  preferred  to  take  the  fearful  risk  of  its  falling ;  and  un- 
fortunately it  did  fall,  crushing  the  life  out  of  a  fine  yoinig  man,  and  kill- 
ing a  mule  for  the  company.  I  do  not  sa^'  that  it  was  known  that  the  rocli 
would  fall,  and  kill  some  one,  but  I  do  say,  without  any  qualification,  that 
an  experienced  man  like  Davies  must  have  known  that  it  was  liable  to  fall 
at  any  time,  und  that  he  erred  greatly  in  not  ordering  it  taken  down. 
George  Wallace  was  of  Irish  nationality' .  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  had 
the  reputation  of  being  a  very  excellent  young  man. 

Accident  No.  46. — William  B.  Williams,  a  miner  at  the  Continental  shaft, 
Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  Railroad  Company,  Lackawanna 
township,  was  instantly  killed  October  20,  by  a  fall  of  top  coal  and  roof. 
He  was  engaged,  with  Richard  Davies  and  Benjamin  Griffiths,  taking  down 
the  top  bench  of  coal,  which  was  one  foot  thick — and  a  clod  of  rock  eight 
inches  thick — for  the  purpose  of  making  height  enough  for  cars  and  mules 
to  pass,  after  raising  the  track  at  that  point  to  a  level.  The  gangway,  in 
which  this  work  was  being  done,  was  eleven  feet  and  a  half  wide.  At  least, 
three  blasts  had  been  fired  in  this  top  bench,  along  the  lower  rib,  breaking 
the  coal  down  along  said  rib  for  tpn  feet.  Then  a  blast  had  been  fired  in 
it  on  the  upper  rib,  which,  however,  did  not  bring  the  mass  down  ;  but  this 
last  l)last  shattered  it  so  that  it  soon  fell,  with  the  result  stated  When  it 
fell,  Williams  was  engaged  lifting  the  track  under  its  center,  which  he  i)er- 
sisted  in  doing,  notwithstanding  he  was  earnestly  advised  by  Davies  to  let 
the  track  alone,  as  that  work  belonged  to  the  track-layers.  If  he  had  fol- 
lowed this  advice, he  would  not  have  lost  his  life;  but  he  said  he  wished  to 
lift  the  track,  so  as  to  fill  under  it  with  the  clod  of  rock  when  it  fell,  and 
thus  save  the  trouble  of  loading  it.  Thus  it  is  again  and  again — men  will 
risk  their  lives,  and  lose  them,  in  the  vain  effort  to  save  themselves  a  little 
extra  work !  The  coal  first  fell  on  him,  and  knocked  him  down,  pinning 
his  leg  fast  under  a  piece  of"  T  iron  rail,"  which  he  was  using  as  a  lever  to 
lift  the  track.  If  the  rock  had  not  followed  the  coal  so  quickly,  his  life 
might  have  been  saved.  It  was  the  rock  that  killed  him,  fracturing  his 
skull.  Benjamin  Griffiths  also  had  a  very  narrow  escape,  his  foot  being 
caught  fast  by  the  coal,  but  he  succeeded  in  drawing  his  foot  out  of  his 
boot,  and  thus  escai)ed  with  only  slight  injury'.  \Villiam  B.  Williams  was 
of  Welsh  nationality,  thirty-four  years  of  age,  and  left  a  widow,  with  five 
small  children,  in  destitute  circumstances,  to  mourn  his  sad  end. 

AccinENT  No.  48. — John  Parry,  a  miner  at  the  Bellevue  slope,  Delaware, 
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Lackawanna  and  Western  Railroad  Company,  Lackawanna  township,  was 
instantly  killed  October  29,  by  a  fall  of  roof.  The  regular  roof  in  this 
place  was  excellent,  but  there  was  a  bench  of  bony  coal  overlying  the  coal, 
and  next  to  the  rock,  which  was  nine  inches  thick ;  and  in  most  places  this 
parts  readily  from  the  roof,  and,  in  all  such  cases,  it  is  taken  down.  No 
attempt  is  made  to  prop  it,  unless  it  sticks  fast  to  the  rock,  as  it  some- 
times does.  In  this  case,  the  bony  did  not  stick,  but  it  was  allowed  to  hang 
across  the  whole  width  of  the  chamber,  for  eight  yards  back  from  the  face, 
with  only  a  single  piece  of  wooden  mine  rail,  three  by  five  inches,  under  it 
to  hold  its  weight.  This  rail  was  within  about  two  yards  of  the  outside 
edge  of  the  bon}'.  Parry  and  his  laborer  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  was  no  longer  safe  to  work  under  it,  and  had  determined  to  let  it  down ; 
and  as  nothing  was  necessary  to  accomplish  that  but  to  take  out  the  mine 
rail  prop.  Parry  proceeded  to  knock  that  out.  Finding  that  he  could  not 
knock  it  way,  he  got  an  ax  to  cut  it  away,  and  a  single  blow,  with  the  fear- 
ful weight  resting  upon  it,  was  enough  to  sever  it,  and  the  whole  mass  fell 
instantly,  crushing  Parry  to  death.  In  order  to  reach  the  rail,  he  was 
obliged  to  go  under  the  bon}^  His  laborer,  James  Gallagher,  was  standing- 
close  by,  who,  seeing  him  running  such  a  fearful  risk  of  losing  his  life,  ad- 
vised him  to  stand  another  temporary  prop  nearer  the  edge  of  the  bony, 
so  that  he  might  be  safe  while  chopping  away  the  rail ;  but  he  refused  to 
follow  this  advice,  notwithstanding  it  was  the  only  proper  and  safe  thing 
to  do,  and,  like  many  others  before  him,  and  many  more  to  follow,  he  paid 
the  penalty  of  his  foolhardy  recklessness  with  his  life.  I  cannot  let  the 
case  pass,  without  entering  an  earnest  protest  against  the  practice  of  allow- 
ing bony,  rock,  or  coal  to  hang  so  far  back  from  the  face.  The  area  of  the 
fall  in  this  case  was  fifty-eight  square  yards,  and,  with  the  kindest  of  feel- 
ings towards  G.  M.  Williams,  who  is  usually  a  very  careful  mine  boss,  I  am 
forced  to  say  that  he  should  not  have  allowed  this  bony  to  hang  back  so 
far  in  this  case.  An  inquest  was  held,  and  the  jury  found  that  "  John 
Parry  came  to  his  death  by  an  accident  in  the  Bellevue  slope,  by  his  own 
carelessness."  John  Parry  was  of  Welsh  nationality,  forty  years  of  age,  and 
left  two  children,  who  are  truly  orphans,  their  mother  having  died  some 
time  before. 

Accident  No.  52. — Patrick  Ketrick,  a  miner  at  the  Marvine  shaft,  Dela- 
aware  and  Hudson  Canal  Company,  Providence,  was  killed  November  12, 
by  a  fall  of  roof.  This  accident  happened  late  in  the  afternoon,  after  nearly 
all  of  the  men  working  near  him  had  gone  home,  and  it  is  believed  that,  if 
the  man  had  received  assistance  within  a  reasonable  time,  his  life  might 
have  been  saved,  for  he  was,  apparently,  in  such  a  position  under  the  fallen 
rock  that  he  was  smothered.  He  did  not  seem  to  be  fatally  injured  in  any 
other  manner.  When  the  rock  first  fell  on  him,  he  could  speak,  and,  as 
James  Clancy,  his  laborer,  tried  to  lift  the  rock,  Ketrick  told  him  to  go  for 
help.  Clancy  went  for  help,  but  could  find  no  one ;  hence,  he  returned 
a'>'ain  to  the  imprisoned  man,  who  he  found  still  alive.     He  informed  him 
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that  the  men  had  all  gone  h  ^me.  Ketrick  again  told  him  to  go  for  help, 
as  he  could  do  nothing  alone,  and  he  went  away  the  second  time,  and  this 
time  found  four  men,  with  whom  he  hastened  back ;  but  by  tliis  time  the 
man  was  dead.  These  men  testify  that  they  could  not  lift  the  rock,  and 
that  the}'  were  obliged  to  send  for  more  h.lp  still,  this  time  going  to  the 
foot  of  the  shaft,  where  J.  V.  Birtley,  the  mine  boss,  and  others  were  found, 
who  ran  in,  and  got  the  man  from  under  the  rock,  who  was  by  this  time 
dead  beyond  all  doubt.  I  was  astonished  to  hear  five  strong  men  assert 
their  inability  to  lift  that  bowlder,  for  I  am  positive  that  two  cool-headed 
men,  l)v  using  levers,  could  have  lifted  it  with  ease  in  a  few  seconds ;  but  it 
did  nf)t  seem  that  a  lever  was  once  thought  of  by  these  men,  and  their  at- 
tempt to  lift  the  stone  was  bj"-  hand. 

The  roof  over  about  one  half  the  width  of  the  chamber  consisted  of  rock 
of  a  fireclay  nature,  cut  up  with  irregular  slants  and  seams,  requiring  extra 
good  timbering  to  make  it  safe.  But  the  timbering  was  very  bad,  plainly 
indicating  that  Ketrick  was  not  a  competent  miner  to  work  under  such 
roof  He  had  been  ordered  not  to  work  any  more  in  the  face  of  the  cham- 
ber, but  to  devote  his  whole  time  to  drive  an  entrance  through  the  pillar  to 
the  adjoining  chamber ;  but  he  disobeyed  this  order,  and  thereby'  lost  his 
life. 

An  inquisition  was  held  on  his  death  by  the  coroner,  and  the  following 
verdict  was  rendered  :  "  The  jury  do  say  that  Patrick  Ketrick  came  to  his 
death  accidentally,  in  the  Marvine  shaft,  by  a  fall  of  roof,  called  '  fireclay 
rock;'  and  the  jury  agree  that,  according  to  the  evidence,  the  propping 
was  generally  bad." 

Patrick  Ketrick  was  of  Irish  nationality,  thirty-four  years  of  age,  and 
left  a  widow,  with  three  children. 

Accident  No.  54. — David  Owens,  a  miner  at  the  Brisbin  shaft,  Delaware, 
Lackawanna  and  Western  Railroad  Compan}^  Providence,  was  fatally  in- 
jured, December  1,  by  a  fall  of  bony  coal.  His  injuries  were  not  considered 
serious  at  the  time,  for  when  the  bony  was  lifted  from  him  by  James  Riley, 
his  laborer,  he  got  out  from  under  it  himself  He  complained  some  of  pain 
in  his  hip  and  back,  but  talked  rational  and  cheerful  while  he  was  being 
conveyed  to  his  home,  and  no  one  suspected  his  injuries  to  be  dangerous, 
but,  to  the  surprise  of  ail,  he  died  on  December  4.  It  seemed  that  he  was 
injured  in  the  region  of  the  kidney  and  bladder,  and  that  his  urinary  pass- 
age was  obstructed  ;  and  it  was  said  that  he  did  not  receive  the  proper 
medical  treatment  for  this  trouble,  and  that  this  was  the  real  cause  of  his 
death.  It  was  certainl}-  strange  that  the  man  should  die  from  the  amount 
of  injury  he  received. 

This  working  place  again  was  as  safe  as  could  1)e  desired  ;  the  roof  was 
good,  and  unusually  well  tini])ered  ;  and  Owens  brought  the  accident  upon 
himself  through  tlie  most  unaccountable  carelessness,  tliough  he  bore  the 
reputation  of  being  a  very  careful  and  competent  miner.  He  ventured 
under  the  overhanging  bony,  which  fell  on  him,  to  work  out  some  coal 
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shattered  by  a  blast,  without  any  thought  of  examining  it,  which  no  man 
should  ever  do.  Every  miner  in  m}^  district  has  been  many  times  warned 
against  doing  this  foolish  and  extremely  dangerous  thing.  They  have  been 
warned  that  they  should  never  enter  under  overhanging  rock,  slate,  bony, 
or  coal,  without  examining  it  carefully  before  doing  so ;  and  they  have 
been  repeatedly  informed  that  a  large  number  annually  lose  their  liA'es  by 
disregarding  this  advice,  and  it  seems  passing  strange  that  the}'  pay  no 
attention  to  it.  They  act  as  if  they  care  nothing  for  any  advice  that  is 
given  them,  and  go  on  year  after  year  as  heedless  as  ever.  This  practice 
of  mining  out  stubbs  of  blasts  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  and  ftital  prac- 
tices that  our  miners  are  subject  to.  By  reading  over  this  list  for  last  year, 
it  will  be  found  that  about  a  dozen  lives  were  lost  from  this  cause.  David 
Owens  was  of  Welsh  nationality,  forty  years  of  age,  and  left  only  a  widow. 
Accident  No.  58. — David  Laird,  a  miner  at  the  No.  4  shaft,  Pennsylvania 
Coal  Company,  Jenkins  township,  was  killed,  December  20,  by  a  fall  of 
roof.  On  the  Thursday  evening  previous,  Laird  and  John  Mitchell,  his 
partner,  had  fired  two  blasts  in  a  bench  of  top  coal,  which  the}^  were  tak- 
ing down  in  a  gangway,  which  had  been  driven  some  time  before.  After 
firing  the  blasts  they  found,' on  examination,  that  a  part  of  the  roof  was 
heavy,  but  they  went  home  leaving  it  as  it  was.  The  next  day  there  was 
no  work  at  the  collier}',  and  when  they  went  in  on  Saturday  morning  they 
paid  no  heed  to  the  condition  of  the  roof,  but  went  to  work  barring  down 
some  of  the  coal,  standing  in  the  meantime  right  under  the  roof,  which 
they  had  found  heavy  on  Thursday  evening;  and  just  as  they  commenced 
barring,  the  rock  fell,  killing  Laird  and  seriously  injuring  Mitchell.  No 
one  is  responsible  for  this  accident  but  those  unfortunate  men  themselves. 
Each  of  them  knew  the  rock  was  heavy,  and  yet  they  paid  no  attention  to 
it,  but  drew  it  down  upon  themselves  by  barring  down  the  only  very  weak 
support  it  had.  David  Laird  was  of  Scotch  nationality,  twenty-eight  years 
of  age,  and  left  a  widow,  with  two  small  children. 

Death»t  from  Falliog  Down  Hliafts. 

There  were  three  lives  lost  through  falling  down  shafts  during  the  year, 
which  is  five  per  centum  of  the  whole  number  of  deaths  on  the  list.  Every 
accident  of  this  nature  was  fatal,  as  might  be  expected. 

Accident  No.  7. — Joseph  Cox,  a  sinker,  at  the  Hillside  colliery.  Hillside 
Coal  and  Iron  Company,  Pleasant  Valley  borough,  was  instantly  killed, 
March  5,  by  falling  down  an  air-shaft,  which  he  was  sinking.  He  was  being 
hoisted  up  the  shaft  in  a  bucket,  which  was  two  feet  in  diameter,  had  reached 
the  top,  and  when  in  ths  act  of  stepping  off  on  to  the  landing,  his  foot 
slipped,  and  he  was  pitched  headlong  to  the  bottom  of  the  shaft,  a  distance 
of  seventy  feet,  and  was  killed  instantW.  It  was  very  evident,  that  the 
bucket  had  been  hoisted  too  high,  so  that  its  bottom  was  considerably  above 
the  landing,  and  hen<;e,  when  he  was  stepping  off,  as  he  was  standing  on 
the  edge  of  the  bucket,  it  went  away  from  him,  causing  him  to  slip,  and  fall. 
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The  mode  of  hoisting  was  by  horse  power,  but  without  a  drum.  Two 
horses  were  used  drawing  the  rope  through  tackle.  The  team  was  said  to 
be  very  steady,  and  the  driver  very  careful.  8till,  this  arrangement  for 
hoisting  was  a  miseral)le  affair  altogether,  and  it  was  no  credit  to  the  en- 
gineering skill  of  the  manager  in  charge.  The  arrangements  were  very  ob- 
jectionable, when  we  bear  in  mind,  that  it  must  be  used  so  much  for  hoist- 
ing and  lowering  men.  There  did  not  seem  to  be  any  understanding  be- 
tween the  young  man  on  the  landing,  and  the  driver  in  charge  of  the  horses. 
The  latter  had  to  judge  of  the  time  to  stop  himself,  when  the  bucket  was 
at  the  top,  tliough  he  would  be  seventy  feet  away  from  the  landing,  but  he 
asserted  that  he  could  judge  when  to  stop  when  that  distance  away,  as  well 
as  the  man  at  the  landing,  which  no  one  will  believe. 

An  inquisition  was  instituted  by  P.  Durkin,  J.  P.,  of  Pleasant  Valley, 
but  I  have  not  been  able  to  learn  what  the  verdict  of  the  jury  was,  as  the 
acting  coroner  refused  to  furnish  a  copy.  But  this  is  of  no  great  import- 
ance, however,  for  the  probability  is,  that  the  usual  verdict  was  found  : 
"  That  Joseph  Cox  came  to  his  death  by  accident."  That  is  about  the 
usual  result  of  a  coroner's  inquest  in  this  region. 

Joseph  Cox  was  of  English  nationality^,  fort^'-eight  years  of  age.  and  left 
a  widow,  with  three  children. 

Accident  No.  22. — Clarence  Robertson,  a  miner,  at  the  No.  12  shaft, 
Pennsylvania  Coal  Company,  Pleasant  Valley  borough,  was  instantly  killed, 
May  1(),  by  falling  off' the  carriage,  as  he,  with  a  number  of  other  men,  was 
being  hoisted  up  the  shaft.  The  carriage  was  near  the  top,  when,  as  it  was 
believed,  Robertson  was  overtaken  by  a  faintingfit  of  some  kind,  causing  him 
to  fall.  Being  at  the  end  of  the  carriage,  he  fell  against  the  side  of  the  shaft, 
which  was  so  uneven  as  to  leave  large  holes,  through  one  of  which  he  fell 
past  the  carriage  to  the  bottom.  The  shaft  is  not  lined  as  all  shafts  should 
be,  hence  it  was  easy  for  him  to  fall  through. 

The  cause  of  the  mnn's  fainting  cannot  be  satisfactorily  explained.  One 
theory  advanced  to  account  for  it  was,  that  Rol)ertson,  while  waiting  at  the 
foot  of  the  shaft  was  sitting  on  a  bench,  and  that  a  drill  which  was  stand- 
ing ngainst  the  rib  near  him,  fell  by  some  means  or  other,  the  bit  striking 
him,  and  cutting  him  slightly  on  his  head,  near  the  right  ear.  It  was  be- 
lieved by  many  that  this  blow  had  affected  his  head,  bringing  on  the  dizziness 
that  caused  him  to  fall.  He  made  no  complaint  of  the  blow  at  all, nor  could 
I  learn  that  he  made  any  complaint.  I  am  not  satisfied  that  this  theory 
accounts  for  the  accident. 

Clarence  Robertson  was  of  Scotch  nationality,  thirty-eight  years  of  age, 
and  left  a  widow,  with  four  small  children. 

Accident  No.  27. — John  Kearney,  a  slate  picker,  thirteen  yeai's  of  age, 
working  at  the  Sloan  shaft  breaker,  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western 
Railroad  Comi)any,  Lackawanna  town8hi[),  was  instantly  killed,  July  18,  by 
falling  from  the  top  to  tlic  bottom  of  tlie  shaft,  a  deptli  of  three  hnudri'd 
and  ninety-three  feet. 
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This  accident  occurred  during  the  dinner  hour,  when  the  breaker  and 
shaft  were  idle.  It  is  not  known  how  the  boy  got  into  the  shaft,  nor  is  it 
positively  known  what  point  he  fell  from.  A  number  of  boys  testified  that 
they  saw  him,  in  company  with  another  boy,  Anthony  Heermans,  a  very 
short  time  before  the  accident,  near  the  surface  landing  of  the  shaft ;  but 
Heermans  denied  having  seen  him  at  all  during  that  noon  hour ;  and  if 
Heermans  can  be  believed,  it  is  not  known  that  any  one  saw  Kearney  fall. 
I  believe,  however,  that  Heermans  knows  more  about  it  than  he  would  ad- 
mit. His  excitable  manner  and  extreme  hesitation  in  answering  questions 
put  to  him  on  the  examination,  and  his  repeated  and  uncalled  for  protesta- 
tions that  he  "  did  not  push  Johnnie  into  the  shaft,"  went  far  to  shake  my 
confidence  in  his  truthfulness. 

There  were  two  points  from  which  it  was  possible  for  the  boy  to  fall  in. 
One  was  the  surface  landing.  But  there  were  doors  completely  inclosing 
this  point,  which  were  always  kept  closed,  and  they  were  undoubtedly 
closed  at  this  time,  and  if  the  boy  fell  in  here,  he  must  have  opened  one  of 
these  doors  himself.  The  hoisting  carriage  was  standing  level  with  the 
landing  on  one  side  of  the  shaft,  while  the  carriage  on  the  other  side  was 
suspended  in  the  shaft,  near  the  bottom.  There  was  a  separate  door  for 
each  hoisting  way,  and  from  the  testimony  of  the  boys  around  the  place, 
including  one  David  Evans,  an  oiler  at  the  bottom  of  the  shaft,  it  is  known 
that  Kearne}^  saw  the  latter  open  the  door  leading  to  the  carriage  and  place 
some  stretchers  on  the  carriage.  And  the  probability  is  that  Heermans 
and  Kearney  were  playing  together,  and  that  Kearney  was  trying  to  get 
away  from  Heermans,  and  in  doing  so  ran  towards  these  doors  and  opened 
the  wrong  one,  and  instead  of  running  on  to  the  carriage,  he  ran  into  the 
vacuum  on  the  other  side,  and  went  down  the  shaft.  The  only  apparent 
objection  to  this  theory  is  that  the  boy  struck  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  in 
the  hoisting  way  under  the  carriage  at  the  landing.  But  that  objection  is 
easily  explained  by  supposing  that  he  fell  as  stated,  striking  the  bonnet  of 
the  carriage  suspended  near  the  bottom,  and  that  his  body  bounded  thence 
to  the  side  where  it  was  found. 

The  other  point  from  which  it  was  possible  for  him  to  fall,  was  in  a  drift 
driven  into  the  shaft  from  the  level  of  the  railroad  track,  under  the 
breaker.  But  from  all  the  information  I  could  gather,  it  would  not  seem 
possible  for  him  to  go  the  distance  necessary  for  him  to  reach  the  shaft  at 
this  point,  in  the  time  that  intervened  since  he  was  last  seen  playing  with 
Heermans  and  the  discovery  of  his  fatal  fall.  No  one  saw  him  near  the 
mouth  of  the  drift,  and  there  was  no  sign  of  his  having  been  there.  It  is 
my  conviction  that  he  fell  from  the  first  place  mentioned,  whether  he  fell 
in  the  manner  described  or  not.  And  I  feel  very  certain  that  Anthony 
Heermans  could  dissipate  every  doubt,  if  he  could  be  induced  to  reveal  what 
he  knows  about  it. 
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nenthH  rrom  lieiiig  Crii<lied  by  >I*ii«  Cars. 

The  number  of  deaths  from  being  crushed  by  mine  cars  during  the  year 
was  ten,  making  nearly  seventeen  per  centum  of  the  whole  number.  There 
are  several  causes  for  this  fearful  loss  of  life  with  mine  cai'S,  whicli  I  will 
notice  in  another  place,  and  I  will  only  remark  here,  that  with  proper  care 
they  ought  to  be  almost  entirely  averted. 

Accident  No.  2. — Orlando  James,  a  laborer  at  the  Green  Ridge  slope, 
Green  Ridge  Coal  Company,  Dunmore  borough,  was  fatally  injured,  Janu- 
ary 13,  by  being  crushed  between  a  car  and  a  prop  on  an  inside  slope.  He 
was  about  one  hundred  yards  from  his  own  chamber  when  he  was  injured. 
Having  his  car  loaded,  as  the  lal)orers  too  often  do,  he  went  in  search  of 
the  driver  or  runner  to  take  the  car  out ;  and  when  he  reached  the  side  of 
the  slope  he  found  the  runner  gathering  a  trip  on  the  slope  who  was  letting 
a  car  down  to  be  coupled  on  to  another  to  make  up  the  trip  ;  and  as  the 
cars  were  near  together,  the  runner  told  James  to  couple  them,  and  as  he 
took  a  position  to  obey  the  order,  the  car  came  down  upon  him,  the  latch 
of  the  car  door  catching  him  in  the  region  of  the  bowels,  and  crushing  him 
against  a  prop.  It  was  at  first  thought  that  his  injuries  were  onl}'  slight, 
but  it  soon  became  apparent  that  he  had  suffered  a  fatal  rupture  of  the 
bowels.  He  lived  until  near  noon  of  the  following  day  in  the  most  excru- 
ciating i>ain,  when  death  mercifully  relieved  him. 

Laborers  should  not  leave  their  own  working  places,  and  ought  not  to  be 
allowed  to  run  after  the  drivers  and  runners,  nor  in  any  manner  to  inter- 
fere with  their  work.  If  this  young  man  had  remained  in  his  chamber, 
leaving  the  runner  to  do  his  own  work,  he  would  not  have  lost  his  life  in 
the  manner  he  did. 

Orlando  James  was  an  American  b}^  birth,  born  of  Welsh  parents,  and 
was  twent}^  years  of  age. 

Accident  No.  9. — Joseph  Eagan,  a  runner  at  the  Seneca  slope,  Pittston 
Coal  Company,  Pittston  borough,  was  fatally  injured,  March  7,  by  being 
crushed  between  mine  cars.  The  accident  was  at  first  reported  "  not  seri- 
ous," but  it  proved  to  be  ver}-  serious,  as  one  of  his  legs  was  so  badl}'^ 
crushed  that  amputation  became  necessary.  His  system  was  not  strong 
enough  to  stand  the  operation,  and  he  died  on  the  21st,  notwithstanding 
every  effort  made  to  save  his  life.  When  injured,  he  was  standing  behind  a 
car,  when  another  car  came  down  a  run,  crusliing  him  between  them. 

Joseph  Eagan  was  of  Irish  nationality^,  nineteen  years  of  age. 

Accident  No.  15. — John  O'Brien,  a  runner  at  the  Filer  colliery,  Messrs. 
Filer  &  Livey,  Winton  borough,  was  fatally  injured  April  4,  by  being 
crushed  by  mine  cars.  This  boy  again  was  away  from  his  proper  place. 
He  was  on  his  way  to  a  shanty  where  there  was  a  fire,  at  the  foot  of  the 
slope,  and  as  he  was  approaching  the  shanty  on  the  empty  track,  a  loaded 
trip,  of  three  cars,  was  just  starting  up  the  slope,  and  just  as  the  trip 
cleared  the  latches,  the  coupling  parted  between  the  first  and  second  cars 
of  the  trip,  which  let  the  two  hind  cars  back  with  fearful  velocity  along 
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the  empty  track  to  meet  Mm.  Seeing  the  ears  going  down  upon  him, 
James  McDermott,  the  footman,  called  to  him  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  and 
O'Brien  made  an  effort  to  get  away,  but  in  his  excitement  he  slipped  and 
fell,  and  the  cars  came  upon  him,  lacerating  the  flesh  from  the  ankle  to  the 
knee  on  one  of  his  legs  in  a  fearful  manner,  and  also  fractiiring  the  bone. 
The  boy,  under  the  excitement  of  the  moment,  got  up  himself,  and  hopped 
away  for  some  distance  on  his  uninjured  leg.  He  was  then  taken  up  the 
slope  and  into  the  carpenter  shop,  where  he  was  provided  with  a  pillow 
and  a  bed-quilt.  A  wagon,  to  convey  him  home,  was  not  found  for  half 
an  hour  after,  which  was  a  A'ery  long  time  for  the  boy  to  wait  in  the  con- 
dition he  was  in,  and  when  a  wagon  was  found,  it  was  a  clumsy  old  lumber 
wagon,  wholly  unfit  to  convey  him  home.  Then  his  home  was  nearly  four 
miles  away,  in  Olyphant,  and  by  the  time  he  reached  there,  he  was  nearly 
dead  from  loss  of  blood  and  exposure  to  the  cold.  It  seems  to  have  been 
over  two  hours  after  the  accident  when  he  reached  his  home,  and  if  the 
time  given  is  correct,  it  was  about  two  hours  more  before  medical  aid  was 
secured  for  him.  There  was  considerable  feeling  manifested  in  relation  to 
the  treatment  the  unfortunate  boy  received  at  the  hands  of  the  company 
officials,  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  said  officials  excuse  themselves,  by  as- 
serting that  if  the  boy  was  misused,  his  own  friends  and  relatives  were  the 
parties  to  blame,  as  there  were  a  number  of  them  in  attendance  on  him 
■from  the  time  he  was  brought  up  the  slope  until  he  reached  his  home  in 
Olyphant,  and  among  these,  the  following  names  are  given :  William  J. 
Burke,  Burgess  of  Winton  borough  ;  Peter  Burke,  driver  boss,  and  James 
McDermott,  footman  at  the  Filer  colliery.  One  thing  is  very  ev  dent,  that 
between  them  all  the  injured  boy  was  neglected  in  the  most  shameful  and 
inhuman  manner,  and  the  probability  is  that  he  lost  his  life  in  consequence 
of  this  neglect.  I  do  not  think  that  R.  D.  Roberts,  the  mine  boss,  can 
shift  the  responsibility  of  caring  properly  for  the  boy  from  himself  to  the 
friends  and  relatives  of  the  boy.  It  was  his  duty  to  see  that  he  was  cared 
for  in  the  most  tender  and  humane  manner  possible  under  the  circum- 
stances, and  he  should  have  seen  to  it  that  he  was  provided  with  proper 
conveyance  to  his  home,  and  with  proper  medical  attendance,  with  all  the 
dispatch  possible.  But  even  a  better  course  still,  would  have  been  to  re- 
move the  boy  to  the  house  of  Peter  Burke,  close  by  the  mines,  (Burke 
being  the  boy's  cousin,)  and  have  a  surgeon  attend  him  there  as  soon  as  one 
could  be  found.  The  slow  journey  for  three  or  four  miles  over  such  rough 
roads  as  the  roads  were  upon  that  day,  and  in  such  bitter  cold  weather  as 
it  was,  was  more  than  enough  to  finish  the  fatal  work  begun  by  the  acci- 
dent. 

Unfavorable  reflections  were  also  cast  upon  J.  E.  O'Brien,  M.  D.,  the 
surgeon  who  was  finally  brought  to  the  boy,  and  who  did  all  he  could,  un- 
doubtedly, to  save  his  life,  and  injustice  to  the  doctor  I  deem  it  proper  to 
insert  his  own  statement  of  his  connection  with  the  case,  and  it  is  as  fol- 
lows : 
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ScRANTON,  Pa.,  April  8^  1879. 
William  S.  Jones,  Esquire. 

Inspector  of  3fines. 
Dkar  Sir:  April  4,  instant,  I  was  called  to  Olypliant  to  see  John 
O'Brien,  who  had  his  leg  crushed  at  Winton.  I  arrived  about  six,  p.  M., 
and  was  informed  that  he  had  been  hurt  about  two.  p.  m.  lie  had  been 
conveyed  three  or  four  miles  in  the  cold,  had  considerable  hemorrha<ji:e,and 
I  found  him  in  a  cold  room.  1  immediately  had  a  stove  brought  in,  gave 
him  stimulants,  and  examined  his  injuries.  The  leg  was  crushed  to  a  jelly 
from  the  ankle  to  the  knee-joint.  He  was  pulseless  at  the  wrist.  Dr.  E. 
Traverse,  who  was  present,  said  he  was  not  quite  so  low  when  he  first  saw 
him,  half  an  hour  previous  to  my  arrival.  Notwithstanding  all  our  efforts 
he  never  again  rallied,  nor  had  he  full  reaction  and  it  became  plainly  evi- 
dent to  ourselves  and  the  family-,  that  he  could  not  live  long  unless  relieved 
of  the  incubus  of  torture  and  unavoidable  hemorrhage  occasioned  l)y  the 
crushed  limb.  We  waited  until  about  nine  o'clock,  when,  it  being  certain 
that  he  would  die  if  not  relieved,  we  explained  the  matter  full}'  to  his 
mother  and  brothers,  and  with  their  full  approval  and  consent,  we  deter- 
mined to  give  him  the  only  remaining  chance  to  save  his  life,  viz.,  amputa- 
tion. At  the  same  time  it  was  fully  explained  and  understood  that  this, 
though  the  only  hope,  was  a  slight  one,  and  tliat  it  might  fail.  The  ampu- 
tation was  performed  quickly  and  well,  without  loss  of  blood  or  time,  and 
for  a  few  hours  it  seemed  as  if  it  would  help  him  to  rally.  We  remained 
with  him  until  midnight.  He  died  about  four,  A.  M.,  and  would  unques- 
tionably liave  died  sooner  without  the  amputation.  I  think  that  had  he 
been  taken  from  the  mines  immediately  into  a  warm  room  near  by,  had 
stimulants  given  him,  and  amputation  performed  sooner,  his  life  might 
have  been  saved. 

Sincerely  yours, 

J.  EMMETT  O'BRIEX. 

There  is  another  version  of  the  manner  in  which  the  accident  occurred, 
which  was  given  after  my  investigation,  tending  to  place  the  responsibility 
for  the  accident  more  entirely  on  the  deceased  than  the  one  given  in  the 
foregoing  statement.  But  I  am  not  satisfied  that  it  is  correct,  but  rather 
suspect  that  it  has  been  manufactured  for  the  occasion. 

There  is  one  thing,  however,  back  of  the  whole  aftair  that,  had  it  been 
attended  to,  the  accident  could  not  have  happened.  I  had  ordered  R.  D. 
Roberts,  the  mine  boss,  to  see  that  drags  be  attached  to  all  the  cars  in  the 
slope,  to  throw  the  cars  off  the  track  and  prevent  their  running  back  in 
case  the  couplings  or  the  rope  should  break.  This  was  not  done,  and  is  not 
done  yet,  and  it  is  contended  that  the  inspector  has  no  power  to  order  them 
on.  But  as  I  shall  notice  this  in  another  place,  I  will  not  enlarge  upon  it 
here. 

Accident  No.  17. — Thomas  McKune,a  footman  at  the  Stark  shaft,  Penn- 
sylvania  Coal  Company,  Pleasant    Valle}'  borough,  was  fatally  injured, 
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April  28th,  by  being  crushed  by  loaded  mine  cars  on  an  inside  slope. 
From  his  own  statement  made  to  Peter  Kearney  just  before  he  died,  it 
appears  that  he  was  near  the  top  of  the  slope  walking  up,  when  a  loaded 
trip  came  along,  and  he  attempted  to  jump  on  the  chain  attached  to  the 
trip,  with  the  intention  of  riding  to  the  top;  but  in  his^ attempt  to  jump 
on  he  missed  the  chain  and  fell  under  the  cars,  and  was  crushed  so  seriously 
that  he  died  at  eight  o'clock,  p.  m.,  the  same  day. 

I  was  assured  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  riding  on  loaded  cars  up  this 
slope,  notwithstanding  he  had  been  many  times  ordered  not  to  do  so,  as  it 
was  not  safe,  and  the  mine  ventilation  law  strictly  forbade  it.  When  thus 
admonished,  instead  of  strictly  obeying  the  law  which  was  enacted  for  his 
safety,  he  would  boastingl}^  answer  :  "  I  can't  get  killed  by  the  cars — there 
is  no  fear  of  that."  But  he  was  killed  by  the  cars,  as  smart  as  he  thought 
himself  to  be.  This  trouble  is  met  with  every  day.  Men  think  they  are  so 
smart  that  the  law  has  no  reference  to  them,  and  seem  to  think  that  they, 
because  of  their  boasted  smartness,  are  privileged  characters,  above  the 
law,  and  can  do  just  as  they  please.  But  these  are  the  very  men  that  are 
subject  to  accidents  above  all  others. 

Thomas  McKune  was  of  Irish  nationality,  twenty  years  of  age. 
Accident  No.  29. — Rees  Grifiiths,  a  driver  at  the  Sloan  shaft,  Delaware, 
Lackawanna  and  Western  Railroad  Company,  Lackawanna  township,  was 
killed,  July  c  1,  by  being  crushed  by  mine  cars.  This  boy  was  going  down 
a  run  with  a  trip  of  six  cars,  riding  on  the  bumper  of  the  forw£.rd  car.  Two 
of  the  cars  were  loaded  with  props,  which  caused  the  trip  to  run  down  the 
grade  considerably  faster  than  usual,  as  there  were  no  more  spraggs  in  the 
trip  than  would  have  been  with  the  cars  all  empty.  Near  the  bottom  of 
the  run  it  was  customary  to  unhitch  the  mules  from  the  trip,  when  they 
wovild  turn  out  to  the  side  and  allow  the  trip  to  pass.  When  the  mules 
reached  the  usual  place  to  turn  out  they  would  do  so,  giving  slack  traces 
at  the  same  time  for  the  boy  to  unhitch  them  ;  but  the  bo}^  in  this  instance 
failed  to  unhitch  them,  and  the  mules  started  up  again  briskly  to  get  out 
of  the  way,  and  as  the  boy  had  one  foot  on  the  stretcher  he  was  thrown 
from  his  seat,  and  was  shoved  along  by  the  cars  for  about  six  yards,  when 
the  mules  pulled  the  forward  car  across  the  track,  and  the  momentum  of 
the  other  cars  upset  it  upon  the  boy,  crushing  him  to  death.  More  spraggs 
ought  to  have  been  put  in  the  trip,  as  part  of  it  was  heavily  loaded  with 
timber.  And  I  am  utterly  opposed  to  the  custom  of  unhitching  mules  and 
turning  them  out  in  this  manner  when  the  cars  are  in  rapid  motion. 

Rees  Griffiths  was  of  Welsh  nationalitj^,  sixteen  years  of  age,  his  mother, 
a  widow,  with  one  other  son.  > 

Accident  No.  32. — Owen  Flynn,  a  driver  at  the  Roaring  Brook  shaft, 
Roaring  Brook  Coal  Company,  Dunmore  borough,  was  fatally  injured,  Au- 
gust 13,  by  being  crushed  by  mine  cars.  This  sad  accident  was  caused  en- 
tirely by  disobedience  of  orders  on  the  part  of  two  other  boys,  one  of  them 
being  a  brother  to  the  deceased.     Thomas  Fl3nin  and  George  O'Neill,  the 
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two  boys  referred  to,  had  gone  in  ahead  of  the  boy  that  was  killed,  with  an 
empty  ear.  On  their  way  in  they  had  to  go  tip  a  steep  run,  and  near  the 
tup  of  tliis  run  a  counter  gangway  turned  off  where  there  was  a  head-block, 
whicli  the  boys  were  ordered  always  to  put  on  the  track  as  they  passed  in 
to  protect  any  one  that  might  follow  them  up  the  run.  In  passing  in,  the 
boys  neglected  this  block,  and  Thomas  Flynn,  on  reaching  the  chambers, 
gathered  a  trip  of  loaded  cars,  and  started  out  with  it.  About  midway  be- 
tween the  chambers  and  the  main  run  there  was  a  slight  down  grade,  at  the 
head  of  which  he  unhitched  his  mule  and  let  the  cars  run  down  this  grade 
by  gravity,  expecting  tliat  they  would  stop  before  they  would  reach  the 
main  run.  But  the  cars,  being  unusually  free  running,  ran  by  the  point 
where  the  head- block  was  located,  and  on  to  the  main  run,  where  they  met 
Owen  Flynn,  who  was  going  up  the  run  with  his  mule  hitched  to  a  car.  Of 
course  there  was  a  fearful  collision.  The  boy  had  a  leg  shattered  in  a  shock- 
ing manner,  and  was  knocked  from  the  car  to  the  side  of  the  road,  where 
he  was  afterwards  found.  He  was  brought  out  of  the  mines  as  soon  as 
possible,  a  doctor  was  imi^ediateh'  sent  for,  and  was  at  the  top  of  the  shaft 
to  attend  to  him  when  he  reached  the  surface,  and  a  wagon  was  ready  to 
convey  him  either  to  his  home  or  to  the  hospital.  Dr.  Peter  AVinters  ex- 
amined the  boy's  injuries,  gave  some  directions  as  to  how  to  treat  him,  and 
advised  them  to  carry  him  to  the  hospital  at  Scranton.  In  the  meantime 
the  boy's  father  had  arrived,  and  his  wishes  were  consulted,  and  the  boy 
was  conveyed  to  the  hospital  with  his  father's  full  approval  and  consent. 
But  unfortunately  the  impression  prevailed  that  he  would  not  be  received 
into  the  hospital  without  an  order,  or  a  permit,  from  somebody,  and  a  great 
deal  of  valuable  time  was  wasted  searching  for  the  person  who  was  sup- 
posed to  be  authorized  to  grant  a  permit,  and  it  was  evening  when  the  poor 
boy  was  tinall}-  received  by  the  hospital  steward  under  his  care.  He  was 
so  far  gone  by  this  time  that  nothing  could  be  done  to  save  his  life,  and  he 
soon  died.     Owen  Flynn  was  of  Irish  nationality,  sixteen  years  of  age. 

Accident  No.  42. — Peter  Schmaltz,  a  driver  at  the  Xo.  8  shaft,  Pennsyl- 
vania Coal  Company,  Hughestown  borough,  was  instantly  killed,  Septem- 
ber 25,  by  being  crushed  between  a  mine  car  and  a  pillar.  There  was  no 
one  near  him  when  the  accident  happened,  and  no  one  knew  anything 
about  it  until  his  lifeless  body  was  found  alongside  of  the  track,  with  Iiis 
mule  and  trip  standing  near  him.  His  skull  was  fractured,  but  the  manner 
in  which  it  was  done  was  a  mystery  until  I  made  a  careful  examination  of 
the  place  surrounding  that  wliere  he  was  found.  On  examining  the  road- 
bed, I  found  the  remains  of  the  boy's  hat,  consisting  of  the  leather  on  the 
front  of  it,  and  also  the  ashes  of  his  hat,  which  had  been  burned  there. 
Then,  on  (luestioning  tliose  present,  I  learned  that  his  lamp  had  Iteen  found 
in  the  same  spot,  and  when  the  lamp  was  produced,  it  proved  to  be  a  kero- 
sene limp,  and  the  solder  all  melted.  I  then  examined  the  lamps  of  the 
other  drivers  and  several  workmen,  who  were  i)resent.  and  found  tha*^  all 
wereburning  kerosene.     I  next  made  a  careful  and  thorough  examination 
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of  the  coal  of  a  close  pillar  near  by,  and,  after  a  long  and  close  search,  I 
found  locks  of  the  boy's  hair  sticking^  fast  to  the  coal,  plainly'  indicating 
the  very  place  where  liis  head  had  been  crushed. 

After  finding  these  facts,  and  noticing  that  this  gangway  was  the  intake 
air-way,  and  that  the  air-current  was  quite  strong,  I  put  all  the  facts  to- 
gether, and  came  to  the  following  conclusion  :  That  the  boy  was  coming 
out  with  his  trip  against  this  strong  current  of  air,  riding  on  the  bumper 
of  the  forward  car,  on  the  same  side  as  was  the  close  pillar ;  that  when  ap- 
proaching this  close  pillar,  he  found  that  his  lamp  and  hat  were  on  fire  ; 
that  he  took  his  hat  from  his  head,  and  in  his  excitement,  tr3'ing  to  extin- 
guish the  fire  and  still  keep  a  light,  he  leaned  out  too  far,  and  was  caught 
and  drawn  in  between  the  car  and  the  pillar,  crushing  him  to  death.  If 
this  was  not  the  manner  in  which  the  accident  occurred,  then  the  matter 
must  remain  a  mysteiy. 

Peter  Schmaltz  was  of  German  nationalit3",  fifteen  years  of  age. 

Accident  No.  46. — Patrick  Malia,  a  driver  at  the  Leggett's  Creek  shaft, 
Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Company,  Providence,  was  almost  instantly 
killed,  October  3,  by  being  crushed  by  mine  cars.  This  boy,  again,  was 
burning  kerosene  oil,  known  as  the  "  World's  Light,"  and  was  riding  down 
a  run  on  the  bumper  of  the  forward  car  of  a  trip,  and  against  a  strong 
current  of  air,  and  just  as  he  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  run,  his  light  went 
out,  and  his  mules  stopped  suddenly,  knocking  him  off  the  bumper  and 
under  the  car.  I  was  in  this  mine,  and  within  a  few  yards  of  the  place, 
when  this  accident  happened.  Hearing  the  poor  boy's  cries,  I  rushed  to 
the  spot,  in  company  with  Finlay  Ross,  the  mine  boss,  and  three  of  us 
lifted  the  forward  end  of  the  car,  and  held  it  up  while  the  boy  was  taken 
out  from  under  it,  the  whole  thing  being  done  in  a  few  seconds.  I  then 
examined  the  boy's  injuries,  and  found  that  the  wheel  of  the  car  had  torn 
the  lower  region  of  his  bowels  in  a  horrible  manner ;  and  I  was  sure  he 
would  die  before  we  could  reach  the  head  of  the  shaft  with  him,  which 
proved  to  be  the  case.  The  death  of  this  fine  bo3%  as  well  as  that  of  Peter 
Schmaltz,  was  undoubtedly  caused  by  using  kerosene. 

Patrick  Malia  was  of  Irish  nationality,  sixteen  years  of  age,  a  widow's 
son,  whose  father  was  also  killed  in  the  mines  only  a  few  years  ago. 

Accident  No.  47. — Peter  Wall,  a  culm-man,  at  the  No.  9  shaft,  Pennsyl- 
vania Coal  Company,  Hughestown  borough,  was  fatally  injured,  October 
23,  by  being  crushed  by  a  mine  car.  This  old  gentleman's  injuries  were 
comparatively  slight,  but  his  old  age  militated  against  his  recovery  from' 
the  shock,  and  in  three  days  he  died.  He  was  injured  at  the  foot  of  the 
shaft,  while  sitting  on  a  small  bench  close  by  the  side  of  the  track,  waiting 
for  a  carriage  to  ascend.  A  few  minutes  before  the  accident,  he  and  Pat- 
rick Gannon  had  come  to  the  foot,  after  finishing  their  day's  work,  and  as 
it  was  early,  and  some  coal  yet  to  be  hoisted,  Gannon  asked  the  old  man  to 
go  with  him  to  the  other  side  of  the  shaft,  where  they  could  sit  out  of  the 
way  until  the  coal  was  all  hoisted.     Gannon  did  go,  and  supposed  Wall  was 
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following  him,  but  the  old  man  remained  where  he  was,  and  he  had  been 
there  but  a  few  minutes,  when  an  empty  car  from  the  carriage,  as  it  was 
being  pushed  b}^  him,  was  knocked  from  the  track,  and  thrown  against  hira 
by  a  loaded  trip  which  was  coming  in  to  the  foot  with  too  much  force,  frac- 
turing tlie  small  bone  of  his  leg  near  the  ankle,  and  bruising  the  heel. 

Peter  Wall  was  of  Irish  nationality,  sixty-five  years  of  age,  and  left  a 
widow,  witli  six  children,  but  they  are  all  full  grown. 

Accident  So.  57. — Mark  Toolin,  a  driver,  at  the  Xo.  3  shaft,  Delaware 
and  Hudson  Canal  Company,  Carbondale  Citj',  was  almost  instantly  killed, 
December  15,  by  being  crushed  by  mine  cars.  This  accident  occurred  on 
the  main  road,  about  five  hundred  yards  from  the  foot  of  the  shaft.  At 
this  point  a  run  commences  which  extends  for  seventy-five  3'^ards.  The  boy 
was  found  at  the  head  of  this  run,  under  a  forward  car  of  a  trip  of  four 
cars.  The  mode  of  letting  the  cars  down  this  run  is  as  follows :  On  ap- 
proaching the  head  of  the  run,  the  driver  unhitches  the  mule,  and  throws 
the  stretcher  over  its  back,  and  the  mule  turns  out  to  the  side  of  the  track, 
where  it  stands  while  the  trip  passes.  The  driver,  in  the  mean  time  walks 
ahead  of  the  trip  a  short  distance,  when  he  also  allows  the  trip  to  pass,  put- 
ting in  the  necessary  sjDraggs  as  it  goes  by.  The  boy  then  jumps  on  the 
hind  end  of  the  trip,  and  the  mule  follows.  I  have  no  dovibt,  but  Toolin 
lost  his  light  as  his  mule  was  turning  off  the  track,  and  that  in  trying  to 
stop  the  trip  he  fell  before  it,  and  got  under  the  car  where  he  was  found. 
He  was  burning  the  "  World's  Light,"  and  like  Malia  and  Schmaltz,  I  am 
afraid  lie  lost  his  life  by  trying  to  save  a  few  cents  in  the  price  of  his  oil. 

As  there  was  some  trouble  with  the  drivers  on  that  day,  most  of  them 
having  refused  to  work,  some  were  disposed  to  intimate  that  the  boy  had 
been  interfered  with  by  the  strikers,  hence,  coronor  Traverse  impaneled  a 
jury,  and  held  an  inquest,  but  no  evidence  of  any  foul  play  was  elicited, 
and  the  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  '•  death  by  accident." 

Deaths  Irom  Explosions  of  Powder  and  Blasts. 

There  were  five  deaths  from  the  above  causes  during  the  year — four  from 
explosions  of  powder,  and  one  from  a  premature  ejiplosion  of  a  blast,  being 
nearly  eight  and  a  half  per  centum  of  the  whole  number. 

Accident  Xo.  5. — Alexander  McDonald,  a  miner  at  the  Roaring  Brook 
shaft.  Roaring  Brook  Coal  Compan3-,Dunmore  borough,  was  fatally  burned 
by  an  explosion  of  a  keg  of  powder.  He  had  just  made  a  cartridge  from 
the  keg  of  powder,  but  neglected  to  cover  the  keg,  and  to  close  the  end  of 
the  cartridge  ;  and.  in  putting  his  lamp  in  his  hat.  a  spark  fell  into  the  open 
end  of  the  cartridge,  exploding  that,  which,  in  turn,  exploded  the  powder 
in  the  keg.  When  he  was  conveyed  home,  he  was  not  thought  to  be  dan- 
gerously burned.  He  was  conscious,  and  conversed  freely,  explaining 
lucidly  all  about  the  way  the  explosion  occurred,  but  he  died  that  night 
from  his  injuries.  Alexander  McDonald  was  of  Irish  nationality,  fifty 
years  of  age,  and  left  a  widow,  with  six  children,  (mostly  grown  up,)  to 
mourn  his  loss. 
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Accident  TS^o.  16. — James  Foy,  a  laborer  working  for  Thomas  T.  Jones, 
at  the  Von  Storch  slope,  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Company,  Providence, 
was  fatally  burned,  April  8,  by  an  explosion  of  twenty-five  pounds  of 
"  cartridge  powder,"  which  he  was  carrying  into  the  mines  in  a  canvas  bag. 
On  reaching  the  mines  to  investigate  the  cause  of  the  accident,  I  was  met 
with  so  many  rumors  in  relation  to  the  matter  that  I  resolved,  first  of  all, 
to  visit  Foy  himself,  and  take  his  statement  in  relation  to  it,  which  is  as 
follows  :  "  I  had  been  for  the  keg  of  "  cartridge  powder  "  the  evening  be- 
fore, and  took  it  home  with  me  so  as  to  have  it  ready  to  take  into  the  mines 
in  the  morning.  It  was  inclosed  in  a  canvas  bag.  The  following  morning, 
I  was  taking  it  into  the  mines,  carrying  it  on  my  shoulder.  Had  my  lamp 
stuck  in  my  hat,  and,  as  I  was  going  through  a  door,  the  powder  exploded. 
Cannot  say  how  it  happened.  There  is  no  truth  in  the  report  that  I  was 
sitting  down,  with  the  powder  in  my  lap,  and  that  I  fell  asleep.  The  pow- 
der did  not  explode  all  at  once.  After  the  first  flash,  I  dropped  it.  My 
clothes  took  fire,  and  I  was  burned  most,  I  think,  from  the  burning  of  my 
clothes.  I  tore  them  off  as  quick  as  I  could,  but  my  pants  were  burned  to 
a  crisp  before  I  could  get  them  off".  I  was  just  on  the  branch  leading  to 
the  chamber  where  I  woi'ked.  Was  working  for  Thomas  T.  Jones.  Was 
taking  in  the  powder  for  him."  The  vei'sion  given  by  the  employes  at  the 
mines  differed  very  materially  from  the  above,  and  in  substance  was  as 
follows :  "  Foy  got  the  powder  the  night  before,  and  carried  it  home,  as  he 
states  himself.  But  he  spent  the  whole  night  at  a  ball,  and,  when  he  entered 
the  mines  the  following  morning,  carrying  the  powder  with  him,  he  was 
considerably  under  the  ettects  of  the  night's  dissipation ;  and  when  he  got 
about  twenty -five  yards  inside  of  the  door  of  which  he  spake,  where  there 
is  a  head-block,  he  sat  down  on  said  block,  with  the  powder  in  his  lap,  and 
his  lamp  in  his  hand.  In  that  position  he  fell  asleep,  and,  in  his  sleep,  his 
lamp  came  in  contact  with  the  canvas  bag,  burning  it  through  to  the  pow- 
der, causing  the  explosion."  Finding  these  statements  so  much  at  variance, 
I  went  in  to  the  scene  of  the  explosion  to  try  to  learn  which  was  the  cor- 
rect one,  and,  after  considerable  search,  I  found  a  part  of  Foy's  burnt 
clothing  in  an  entrance  to  an  old  airway,  just  inside  the  door.  But  there 
was  no  sign  of  an  explosion  of  powder  having  occurred  anywhere  near  the 
door.  I  then  went  up  the  run  eighty  feet  from  the  door,  where  I  found 
the  head-block  spoken  of;  and,  on  closely  examing  that  locality,  I  found 
unmistakable  signs  of  the  explosion,  consisting  of  the  ashes  of  the  cartridge 
paper,  cinders  of  the  canvas  bag,  and  some  wet  powder  that  had  not  burned. 
This  proved  conclusively  that  the  explosion  occurred  at  this  point,  and  not 
at  the  door,  as  Foy  asserted ;  and  the  natural  inference  was  that  Foy  was 
sitting  there,  and  that  he  fell  asleep,  as  stated,  and  the  explosion  followed, 
as  a  natural  consequence.  Now,  such  an  accident  as  this  would  have  been 
impossible,  if  an  order  issued  by  me  to  all  the  mine  officials  in  my  district 
on  the  9th  of  April,  1877,  had  been  carried  out  in  good  faith.  This  order 
was  in  the  following  words :  "  The  sale  of '  cartridge  powder '  to  the  work- 
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men,  unless  incased  in  wooden  or  met-illic  boxes,  must  be  discontinued. 
Canvas  bags  and  paper  wrappings  are  not  safe,  and  must  not  be  used." 
But,  like  many  other  orders  bearing  on  the  safety  of  the  workmen,  where 
it  is  not  expressly  prohibited  in  plain  terras  in  the  mine  ventilation  act,  this 
order  was  entirely  ignored  by  the  officials  of  the  Delaware  and  Hudson 
Canal  Company,  until  a  life  was  sacriticed  to  compel  them  to  see  the  wisdom 
and  reasonableness  of  the  order.  James  Foy  was  of  Irish  nationality, 
twenty-four  years  of  age,  and  no  family. 

Accident  No.  23. — Patrick  Roach,  a  laborer,  working  for  John  Dewire 
at  the  No.  2  Diamond  slope,  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  Railroad 
Company,  Hyde  Park,  was  instantly  killed,  June  2,  by  a  premature  blast. 
Dewire  had  a  hole  drilled  and  was  inserting  a  cartridge,  and  according  to 
his  own  statement,  he  first  pushed  in  the  cartridge  with  a  scraper,  and  on 
inserting  the  needle  he  thought  the  powder  was  very  loose,  he  therefore 
withdrew  the  needle  again  and  inserted  the  butt  end  of  his  drill  to  tamp 
the  powder  in  the  hole,  and  in  doing  this  the  drill  struck  a  spark  from  a 
streak  of  sulphur,  exploding  the  blast  and  throwing  out  all  the  coal  lying 
before  it. 

Patrick  Roach  was  at  the  end  of  the  road  pushing  out  a  car,  right  in 
front  of  the  blast,  and  was  brained  on  the  spot.  Dewire  himself  was  thrown 
back  about  live  yards  and  was  severel}'  injured.  He,  however,  recovered, 
and  I  suppose  has  been  allowed  to  go  back  to  his  work  to  cause  the  death 
of  some  one  else  by  his  recklessness,  or  perhaps  end  his  own  life.  Unfor- 
tunately the  wrong  man  was  killed  in  this  instance. 

This  practice  of  driving  in  cartridges  with  the  butt  end  of  the  drills  is 
one  of  the  most  reckless  and  fool-hardy  that  a  miner  can  be  guilty  of,  and 
though  L  have  tried  hard  to  break  it  up,  many  still  persist  in  following  it. 
In  my  circular  of  April  9, 1877, 1  submitted  the  following  rule:  "  That  any 
miner  who  may  ]»c  so  reckless  as  to  force  a  cartridge  into  a  hole  with  the 
butt  end  of  a  drill  should  be  discharged  at  once.  No  careful  and  com- 
petent miner  will  ever  thus  court  denth  to  himself  and  those  who  may  be 
around  him."' 

Patrick  Roach  was  of  Irish  nationality,  fifty  years  of  age,  and  left  a 
widow  with  three  children  to  mourn  his  untimely  loss. 

Accident  No.  41. — William  Mangan,  aminer  at  the  Meadow  Brook  shaft^ 
Messrs.  W.  Connell  &  Co.,  Scranton  citj',  was  fatally  burned,  September 
24,  by  an  explosion  of  a  keg  of  powder.  Mangan  was  making  a  cartridge 
with  his  lamp  hanging  in  his  hat,  standing  right  over  an  open  keg  of  pow- 
der which  he  had  brought  in  that  day,  and  which,  therefore,  must  have  been 
nearly  a  full  keg.  The  roof  was  quite  low  at  the  place,  and  his  lamp  rub- 
bed in  it  causing  sparks  to  foil  into  the  powder  exploding  it.  He  was  fear- 
fully burned,  his  clothes  being  burned  from  the  greater  ])art  of  his  body,  even 
his  boots  were  all  crimped  up  with  the  fire. 

This  is  another  warning  to  those  who  continu;illy  do  tliis  thing.  ])Mt  it  is 
to  be  feared  that  but  few  if  any  will  heed  it,  and  that  men  will  go  on  doing 
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it,  notwithstanding  they  have  been  kindly  warned  against  it  times  innumer- 
able. I  hardly  ever  go  through  a  colliery,  but  I  find  men  recklessly  stand- 
ing over  their  powder  boxes,  making  cartridges  or  doing  something  else, 
with  their  lamps  hanging  in  their  hats  on  their  heads,  and  when  I  speak  to 
them  of  the  fearful  risk  they  take,  they  give  all  manner  of  excuses  for  the 
practice,  the  favorite  one  being  that  "  they  have  always  done  so  and  no 
harm  has  ever  happened  to  them." 

William  Mangan  was  of  Irish  nationality,  fifty  years  of  age,  and  left  a 
widow  with  five  children,  in  very  poor  circumstances,  to  mourn  for  him. 

Accident  No.  51. — Patrick  Carroll,  a  laborer,  working  for  Matthias  Clem- 
mens  at  the  Sibley  shaft,  Pennsylvania  Anthracite  Coal  Company,  Old 
Forge  township,  was  fatally  burned,  November  3,  by  an  explosion  of  pow- 
der. He  was  a  lad  only  eighteen  j^ears  of  age,  and  Clemmens,  his  step- 
father, sent  him  to  make  a  cartridge.  There  was  about  a  half  a  keg  of  pow- 
der which  in  some  manner  was  exploded  by  a  spark  from  his  lamp,  burn- 
ing him  in  a  shocking  manner.  He  lived  in  the  most  intense  pain  until  the 
night  of  the  5th,  when  death  relieved  him.  I  was  informed  that  nothing 
had  been  done  for  the  poor  boy  from  the  time  he  was  burned  up  to  his 
death.  Doctors  Houser  and  Porteus  were  called  to  him,  but  pronounced 
him  fatally  injured,  therefore  they  prescribed  no  treatment  for  him. 

It  is  very  possible  that  their  diagnosis  of  the.  case  was  correct,  but  still 
I  cannot  persuade  myself  to  believe  but  something  could  have  been  done 
to  ease  his  terrible  pains  at  least,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  common  in- 
stinct of  humanity  should  have  prompted  that  much. 

Death  from  Miscellaneous  Causes  Underground. 

There  were  two  deaths  from  miscellaneous  causes  underground  during 
the  year,  one  killed  by  a  plank  falling  down  the  shaft  upon  him,  and  the 
other  by  being  kicked  by  a  mule,  being  nearly  three  and  four  tenth  per 
centum  of  the  whole  number. 

Accident  No.  34. — Thomas  Williams,  a  sinker  at  the  Barnum  shaft, 
Pennsylvania  Coal  Company,  Pittston  township,  was  instantly  killed  Au- 
gust 27,  by  a  plank  falling  down  the  shaft.  This  is  a  new  shaft  which  was 
being  sunk,  and  was  down  eighty  feet  from  the  surface,  at  the  time  of  the 
accident.  The  sinking  was  done  by  James  C.  Smythe,  who,  on  the  inves- 
tigation into  the  cause  of  the  accident,  gave  the  following  statement : 

"  I  am  in  charge  of  the  whole  operation  of  sinking  this  shaft.  We  had 
a  platform  at  the  surface  lauding,  composed  of  three-inch  plank,  which  was 
six  feet  long,  and  extending  over  the  shaft  for  five  feet,  one  end  of  the 
plank  resting  on  the  sill  of  the  tower  framing,  and  the  other  end  resting  on 
a  three  by  twelve  inch  cross-timber  over  the  shaft. 

The  plank  composing  this  platform  were  spiked  to  the  sill  and  cross- 
timber,  with  six-inch  spikes.  The  platform  was  six  feet  wide,  and  was 
used  as  a  landing  for  the  men  working  in  the  shaft,  and  for  lowering  and 
hoisting  tools,  supplies,  &c.  We  never  landed  the  bucket  here.  We  have  two 
men  attending  to  this  landing  and  the  one  above,  where  the  excavations  are 
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landed.  It  is  tlie  duty  of  those  two  to  land  the  excavated  stuff  from  the 
shaft,  and  attend  to  the  top  j2:ene rally, as  required  by  the  men  at  the  bottom. 
There  were  no  orders  or  directions  given  by  me  as  to  how  they  should  send 
tools,  l)oring  machines,  &c.,  down  the  shaft,  but  thev  knew  that  this  plat- 
form was  i)ut  there  expressly  to  hold  any  tools  or  machines  required  by  the 
men  below,  and  it  was  well  understood  that  all  tools  and  machines  were  to 
be  placed  on  the  platform,  and  to  be  lowered  from  that  position. 

"  Thomas  Williams  was  killed  by  one  of  the  planks  composing  this  plat- 
form being  torn  loose  from  its  fastenings,  and  its  foiling  down  the  shaft, 
striking  him  on  the  head,  fracturing  his  skull.  The  plank  fell  a  distance  of 
eighty  feet.  My  opinion  in  relation  to  the  cause  of  the  plank  falling  is, 
that  the  boring  machine,  which  they  were  in  the  act  of  hoisting  over  the 
side  of  the  shaft  preparatory  to  lowering,  must  have  caught  in  the  end  of 
the  plank  on  the  outside  of  the  sill,  tearing  it  loose  and  hurling  it  down 
the  shaft.  The  machine  weighs  from  two  hundred  and  fifty  to  three  hun- 
dred pounds.  When  the  men  at  the  bottom  called  for  the  machine,  the 
two  headmen  should  have  placed  it  on  the  platform,  then  attach  the  rope 
to  it,  have  it  hoisted  clear  of  the  platform,  and  then  have  it  lowered  down 
the  shaft.  I  am  very  positive  that  the  machine  was  not  on  the  platform 
as  it  should  have  been  on  this  occasion,  but  la>  on  the  ground  in  a  hollow, 
ontside  of  the  tower  framing.  Had  it  been  on  the  platform,  it  would  have 
been  impossible  for  the  accident  to  occur,  and  no  one  should  have  attempted 
to  lower  the  machine  into  the  shaft,  without  lifting  it  to  the  platform  be- 
fore attaching  the  rope  to  it.  Hugh  Sheridan,  the  chief  headman,  is  re- 
sponsible for  attacliing  the  rope  to  it  when  it  laid  outside  of  the  framing. 
The  name  of  the  oMier  headman  is  Alexander  Tompkins." 

I  was  perfectly  satisfied  that  Mr.  Smythe's  statement  was  in  every  essen- 
tial point  correct;  still,  as  the  responsibility  for  the  accident,  according  to 
his  statement,  was  so  completely  saddled  upon  Hugh  Sheridan,  I  resolved 
to  give  him  a  hearing,  and  his  statement  of  the  case  is  as  follows  : 

"  I  am  chief  headman  on  the  landings  of  this  shaft ;  was  at  work  last 
Wednesday  niglit  when  Thomas  Williams  was  killed  ;  he  was  killed  by  the 
falling  of  a  plank  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  shaft;  the  plank  was 
torn  loose  by  a  boring  machine  whicli  we  were  about  to  lower  into  the  shaft 
to  tlie  men  working  there.  The  machine  was  leaning  against  the  sill  of  the 
tower  framing  on  the  outside.  We  hitched  the  rope  to  it,  and  as  it  was 
being  hoisted,  I  had  hold  of  the  lower  end  of  it  to  lift  it  clear  of  the  plat- 
form ;  l)ut  wiien  it  was  hoisted  to  an  angle  of  about  forty-five  degrees,  the 
air  piston  ran  out,  and  the  end  of  it  caught  in  the  end  of  tlie  plank,  tearing 
it  loose,  and  precipitated  it  down  the  shaft.  The  machine  was  always 
hoisted  from  that  position :  it  was  never  first  placed  upon  the  platform. 
The  end  of  the  plank  which  was  resting  on  the  sill  went  down  first.  I  tried 
to  catch  it  with  one  hand,  while  holding  the  machine  with  the  other.  1 
held  on  to  the  machine  for  fear  it  would  go  into  the  space  occupied  Viy  the 
plank,  and  knock  away  the  cross  timber  upon  which  the  remaining  jtlanks 
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of  the  platform  rested,  thus  precipitating  the  whole  platform  down  the  shaft 
upon  the  men  at  the  bottom.  When  I  saw  the  plank  going  down,  I  cried 
out — '  Look  out  below  !  '  but  the  plank  was  at  the  bottom  about  as  soon  as 
the  sound  of  my  voice." 

On  hearing  the  above  testimony  of  Sheridan,  Mr.  Smythe  asserted  very 
positively  that  when  he  was  around,  the  machine  spoken  of  was  always  first 
placed  upon  the  platform  before  the  rope  was  attached  to  it,  and  that  he 
never  knew  it  to  be  handled  in  any  other  manner.  One  thing  is  self-evi- 
dent, and  that  is  that  it  was  not  handled  properly  on  this  occasion,  and  that 
the  blunder  resulted  in  the  loss  of  one  man's  life  and  in  serious  injury  to 
another.     The  accompanjdng  plan  will  show  the  whole  afiair  at  a  glance. 

Thomas  Williams  was  of  English  nationality,  twenty-one  years  of  age. 

Accident  No.  53. — John  David  Humphreys,  a  driver  at  the  Grassy  Island 
shaft,  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Company,  Olyphant  borough,  was  almost 
instantly  killed,  November  25,  by  being  kicked  by  a  mule.  This  boy  was 
driving  and  running  cars  from  the  foot  of  an  inside  plane  to  the  branch  at 
the  foot  of  the  shaft.  He  had  run  down  his  trip,  and  was  following  it  on  a 
run  along  side  of  the  mule  until  he  came  down  on  the  main  or  south  head- 
ing road  where,  as  the  mule  was  going  too  fast  for  him,  he  was  obliged  to 
let  go  of  her  bridle  and  let  her  pass  him,  and  just  as  she  was  passing  him 
she  kicked  him  in  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  killing  him  as  already  stated.  The 
mule  had  the  name  of  being  a  very  quiet  one  up  to  this  time ;  but  she  had 
lost  her  good  name  when  I  visited  the  colliery  a  few  days  after,  and  she 
indulged  in  her  propensity  for  kicking  twice  that  day.  An  inquest  Avas  held 
by  Coroner  Traverse,  (of  which  I  was  not  notified,)  and  a  verdict  rendered 
of  "  death  by  accident." 

Death  from  >Iiscellaneons  Causes  on  the  Surface. 

There  were  six  deaths  from  miscellaneous  causes  above  ground  during 
the  year,  being  ten  and  two  tenths  per  centum  of  the  whole  number  nearly. 
One  was  killed  by  a  mine  locomotive,  one  by  a  culm  car,  one  by  big  cars, 
one  by  falling  into  a  culm  and  slate  pocket  in  a  breaker,  one  by  burning 
with  carbolic  acid,  and  one  by  falling  from  a  wall. 

Accident  No.  24. — John  Humphreys,  a  mine  boss  at  the  National  col- 
liery, Messrs.  W.  Connell  &  Co.,  Scranton  city,  was  almost  instantly  killed, 
July  2,  by  being  crushed  between  a  mine  locomotive  and  its  tender.  The 
accident  occurred  on  a  lateral  track,  connecting  the  National  breaker  with 
the  Meadow  Brook  tunnels.  Humphreys  was  riding  on  the  hind  end  of 
the  tender,  on  his  way  to  the  office  at  Meadow  Brook,  in  company  with 
William  Mousey,  and  when  about  midway  between  the  two  points,  the  ten- 
der jumped  the  track  on  a  short  curve,  throwing  him  between  the  tender 
and  locomotive,  and  crushing  him  to  death.  The  cause  of  the  tender 
jumping  the  track  was  a  bad  rail  joint.  The  old  gentleman  had  been  in 
feeble  health  for  some  time,  and  he  should  not  have  been  at  work,  and  a 
slight  shock  was  therefore  sufficient  to  cause  his  death. 
'*  John  Humphreys  was  of  Welsh  nationality,  sixty-six  years  of  age,  and 
left  an  aged  widow  to  mourn  his  loss. 
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Accident  No.  43. — James  Moran,  a  slate  picker,  eleven  years  of  age,  at 
the  Leggett's  Creek  shaft  breaker,  Delaware  and  Hiulson  Canal  Company, 
Providence,  was  killed,  October  2,  by  being  run  over  by  a  cidm  car.  The 
paymaster  was  at  the  colliery,  and  the  boy  was  on  his  way  to  the  olUce  to 
draw  his  wages ;  but  instead  of  taking  the  way  jjrovided  for  travel  out  of 
the  breaker,  he  took  an  unusual  way,  over  which  he  had  no  business  to  go, 
and  which  led  him  cross  the  foot  of  the  culm  plane.  At  this  point  there 
was  a  ladder  to  descend  from  a  wall  to  the  level  of  the  culm  track,  between 
the  breaker  and  a  small  building  called  a  "  friction  room,"  the  latter,  there- 
fore, standing  between  the  ladder  spoken  of  and  the  culm  plane,  so  that 
a  car  descending  the  plane  cannot  be  seen.  The  boy  was  just  emerging 
from  behind  this  "  friction  room,' and  was  hurr3'ing  over  the  track,  when  a 
culm  car  coming  down  the  plane  knocked  him  down  and  dragged  him  some 
distance,  the  wheels  finally  passing  over  him  at  the  loins,  tearing  the  flesh 
in  a  shocking  manner.  He  died  in  about  forty  minutes.  He  was  the  son 
of  a  widow,  his  father  having  been  killed  in  the  mines  a  few  years  before. 

Accident  No.  49. — Philip  Killian,  a  slate  picker  at  the  Seneca  slope 
breaker,  Pittston  Coal  Company,  Pittston  borough,  was  instantlj^  killed, 
October  29,  by  being  crushed  by  a  large  box  car  under  the  chutes.  He 
was  employed  picking  slate  out  of  the  transportation  cars  as  they  were  be- 
ing loaded  under  the  chutes ;  but  at  the  time  of  the  accident  he  was  assist- 
ing to  lower  two  box  cars  down  the  grade  to  their  proper  position  for 
loading,  and  as  one  of  the  cars  had  a  bad  brake,  a  rail  was  used  to  slide 
the  wheels.  The  boy  had  hold  of  this  rail,  but  was  standing  on  the  wrong 
side  of  it,  and  as  the  car  descended  the  grade,  with  the  rail  sticking  out 
from  the  wheel,  it  came  in  contact  with  a  snubbing  post,  breaking  the  rail, 
a  piecaof  it  striking  the  boy,  knocking  him  right  before  the  wheels  of  the 
hind  truck  of  the  car,  which  crushed  him  to  death.  He  was  doing  what 
he  had  no  business  to  do,  and  what  he  had  been  told  many  times  not  to  do, 
and  lost  his  life  by  disobeying  the  orders  of  his  employers.  He  was  said 
to  be  a  fine  boy,  an  American  by  birth,  fifteen  years  of  age. 

Accident  No.  50. — Evan  R.  Jones,  a  slate  picker,  at  the  Capouse  shaft 
breaker,  Lackawanna  Iron  and  Coal  Compan}^,  Hyde  Park,  was  fatall}^  in- 
jured, November  1,  by  falling  into  a  slate  and  culm  pocket.  He  died  of 
his  injuries  on  the  folhnving  day.  A  short  time  before  the  accident,  he  had 
asked  John  Walters,  the  breaker  boss,  for  permission  to  go  to  the  water- 
closet,  and  was  at  first  refused,  but  the  boy  said  he  must  go,  and  Walters 
gave  him  permission,  at  the  same  time  ordering  him  to  hurry  back.  The 
boy  then  went  off,  and  as  he  was  longer  away  than  Walters  thought  neces- 
sary, he  inquired  of  the  other  boys  tor  him,  and  was  informed  by  two  of 
them,  that  he  had  gone  down  a  hole  into  which  they  dumped  their  boxes, 
leading  to  the  culm  and  slate  pocket.  Walters,  on  searching  for  him,  heard 
him  groaning  below  him  in  the  pocket,  hastened  to  him,  and  found  liim  un- 
conscious, having  fallen  a  distance  of  twenty  feet.  In  falling,  he  must  have 
struck  against  a  nail,  for  liis  skull  was  punctured,  and  lock-jaw  ensued,    ffe 
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did  not  regain  consciousness,  but  was  in  convulsions  nearly  the  whole  time 
until  he  died.  It  is  impossible  to  conjecture  what  induced  the  boy  to  go 
into  that  place.  He  was  a  fine  looking  boy,  and  ought  to  have  been  at 
school,  being  not  fully  ten  years  of  age.  Poverty  did  not  compel  his  pa- 
rents to  send  the  little  fellow  to  the  breaker. 

Accident  No.  56. — Adam  Roth,  a  blacksmith's  helper  at  the  Continental 
shaft,  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  Railroad  Company,  LackaAvanna 
township,  was  fatally  burned,  December  13,  with  carbolic  acid.  He  had 
been  sent  to  the  Taylor  shaft  with  two  mules,  and  in  returning  had  two 
other  mules,  and  also  had  three  bottles  containing  drugs,  from  the  com- 
pany's farrier,  which  he  was  carrjnng  to  the  stable  boss  at  the  Continental. 
In  one  bottle  there  was  a  half  fluid  ounce  of  aconite ;  another  contained 
eight  to  ten  ounces  of  tincture  of  aloes  and  myrrh,  and  the  third  contained 
seven  ounces  of  carbolic  acid  in  its  strongest  liquid  solution.  These  drugs 
were  given  into  his  charge  by  James  Ingals,  assistant  to  his  father,  who  is 
farrier  for  the  company.  None  of  these  bottles  were  labeled  to  indicate 
their  contents,  excepting  the  one  containing  the  aconite.  Adam  Roth,  evi- 
dently knew  nothing  of  the  dangerous  and  poisonous  nature  of  these  drugs, 
and  there  was  nothing  on  the  bottle  containing  the  carbolic  acid  to  en- 
lighten him.  He  was  simply  told  in  a  general  way,  to  be  careful  of  the  bot- 
tles, but  such  a  warning  would  have  been  natural,  whatever  the  nature  of 
their  contents  might  be,  but  in  my  humble  opinion  it  was  not  definite  enough 
where  the  drugs  were  so  poisonous  as  were  these. 

On  his  way.  Roth  made  up  his  mind  that  he  would  ride  one  of  the  mules, 
but  in  attempting  to  jump  on  the  mule's  back,  he  broke  the  bottle  contain- 
ing the  carbolic  acid,  which  he  had  put  in  his  pants  pocket,  and  the  lower 
part  of  his  body  was  completely  deluged  with  the  drug,  which  burned  his 
flesh  in  a  fearful  manner,  also  taken  freely  into  his  system  by  absorption. 
Doctor  Ti.  H.  Gibbs,  who  was  called  to  him,  gave  his  opinion  as  to  the  cause 
of  hisdeath,  when  testifying  at  the  coroner's  inquest,  in  the  following  words  : 
"  The  cause  of  death,  in  my  opinion,  was  the  absorption  of  carbolic  acid, 
through  the  lower  tissues  of  the  scrotum  and  sectrum,  and  through  the 
skin,  and  ultimately  through  its  paralyzing  influence  on  the  brain  and  heart. 
I  found  Roth  in  the  house,  lying  on  the  floor.  Made  an  examination,  and 
found  his  buttocks,  the  back  of  his  legs,  and  the  scrotum  of  a  purple  color, 
and  his  legs  of  a  bright  red  flush,  and  the  inside  of  the  right  thigh  also. 
The  odor  of  carbolic  acid  was  plainly  discernible.  I  examined  him  also  as 
to  whether  he  was  paralyzed  or  not,  and  found  complete  paralysis  of  the 
muscles,  with  the  exception  of  the  respiratory  muscles,  and  I  found  that  re- 
flux action  could  not  be  obtained.  He  was  breathing  with  a  snoring  respira- 
tion, and  the  heart  acting  very  irregularly,  pulse  beating  rapidly." 

The  coroner's  j  ury ,  from  the  evidence  adduced,  return  the  following  verdict : 
''We,  the  undersigned  jurors,  do  find  that  Adam  Roth  came  to  his  death 
on  the  forenoon  of  December  13,  1879,  in  the  township  of  Lackawanna, 
and  in  the  county  of  Lackawanna,  by  the  accidental  breaking  of  a  bottle 
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containino;  carbolic  aeld  wlikli  he  was  earrving  in  liis  pocket,  and  the  acid 
comintr  in  contact  with  his  person,  producing  paral^'sis  and  poisoning  by 
absorption. 

In  witness  whereof,  as  well  the  acting  coroner  as  the  undersigned  jurors, 
have  to  tliis  inquisition  put  their  hands  and  seals,  this  18tli  day  of  Decem- 
ber, 1879. 

K.  K.  Craufield, 

Acting  Coroner. 
W.  S.  Decker,  Foreman. 
William  Price, 
Edward  House, 
Sylvanus  Heermans, 
George  Fairchilds, 
Valentine  Erb.acii,  Jurors. 
Accident  Xo.  59. — Michael  Indorf,  a  loader  at  the  Taylor  shaft  breaker, 
Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  Railroad  Ccjmpany,  Lackawanna  town- 
shij),  was  killed,  December  26,  by  falling  from  a  wall,  fracturing  his  skull. 
He  was  found  dead  under  the  small  coal  pocket  under  the  lump  coal  chute, 
and  between  two  mine  cars.     Through  some  mishap  or  other,  ho  had  evi- 
dentl}'  fallen  from  a  wall  about  three  feet  high,  striking  his  head  against  a 
bolt  connected  with  the  door-latch  of  one  of  the  cars,  fracturing  his  skull, 
and  causing  his  death.     He  was  last  seen  alive  by  Casper  Wibel,  between 
two  and  three  o'clock,  p.  m.     About  three  o'clock,  Mr.  J.  P.  Cooper,  in- 
quired of  Wibel  where  Indorf  was,  and  Wibel  answered,  that  he  thought 
he  had  gone  to  the  "  sand  bank."     This  being  so  probable,  no  further  in- 
quiry was  made  until  niglit,  Avhen  some  member  of  the  family,  with  whom 
he  boarded,  called  at  Mr.  Cooper's  house  with  the  information  that  Indorf 
had  not  reached  his  home  to  his  supper.     Search  was  then  instituted  for 
him  all  around  the  breaker,  and  between  eight  and  nine  o'clock  his  body 
was  found  as  before  stated. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  cause  of  his  death.  The  bolt  referred 
to  was  all  spattered  with  his  blood,  and  a  fearful  pool  of  blood  had  flown 
from  his  wound,  apparently  enough  blood  lost  to  cause  his  death,  even  if 
his  skull  was  not  fractured.  He  must  have  become  unconscious  at  once 
upon  receiving  the  injury,  for,  had  he  made  any  noise,  he  must  have  been 
heard,  as  tliere  were  men  and  boys  working  close  by  all  the  afternoon,  but 
no  one  heard  anything  of  him.  His  body  was  still  warm  when  found,  in- 
dicating that  he  lived  for  a  considerable  time  after  his  fall.  Michael  Indorf 
was  of  (Jerman  nationality,  fifty-two  j'ears  of  age,  and  had  no  known  rela- 
tives in  this  country,  if  at  all. 

Strict  llixcipline  iieceHnary  to  prevent  AccidentH. 

Though  there  is  a  marked  improvement  in  discipline  in  nuniy  of  the  col- 
lieries in  the  district,  still  I  am  forced  to  say  that  but  very  little  eli'ort  has 
been  made  at  any  improvement  in  the  majority  of  tluMu,  and,  in  some  in- 
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stances,  no  effort  at  all  has  been  made.  The  trouble  seems  to  be  that  no 
permanent,  f!;eneral,  or  special  rules  are  anywhere  adopted  for  the  purpose. 
As  I  have  intimated  in  my  former  reports,  I  am  very  positive  in  the  opin- 
ion that  the  mine  ventilation  law  ought  t  j  have  a  series  of  general  rules  in- 
corporated into  it,  bearing  upon  every  class  of  work  done  in  the  mines,  and 
such  rules,  in  order  to  be  effective,  should  be  very  stringent,  and  yet  prac- 
tical and  reasonable  in  the  highest  degree.  We  want  none  of  the  work  of 
demagogues,  but  such  as  will  convince  every  candid  and  intelligent  work- 
man that  they  are  intended  and  adapted  to  insure  greater  safety  to  himself 
and  associates  by  their  rigid  enforcement. 

A  large  number  of  such  rules  might  be  adopted  that  could  not  fail  to  do 
great  good,  and  without  something  of  the  kind  it  is  nearly  impossible  to 
insure  proper  discipline ;  and  without  rigid  discipline  we  are  fearfully 
crippled  and  obstructed  in  our  best  efforts  to  reduce  accidents.  It  is  con- 
ceded on  all  sides  that  nearty  all  the  so-called  accidents  that  occur  in  the 
mines  are  the  direct  results  of  either  neglect  or  disobedience  of  orders  ; 
and  until  the  orders  given  are  based  upon  a  plain  enactment  of  law,  there 
seems  to  be  no  power,  or  no  inclination,  to  enforce  them.  Indeed,  I  am 
painfully  convinced  that  the  inclination  is  often  wanting  even  where  there 
is  no  doubt  about  the  power,  under  the  law,  as  it  now  stands.  In  nearly 
every  case  where  I  have  been  forced  to  institute  prosecutions  for  violations 
(»f  the  plain  letter  of  the  law,  instead  of  having  the  support  and  assistance 
of  mine  bosses,  superintendents,  operators,  and  workmen,  I  have  had  them 
all  pitted  against  me,  and  in  defense  of  the  criminals.  The  rules  I  am 
contending  for  must  reach  these  aiders  and  abettors  of  criminals,  and 
should  aim  at  an  effective  cure  for  this  insubordination.  So  long  as  the 
mine  officials  defend  the  most  glaring  violations  of  law,  there  can  be  no 
hope  for  such  discipline  as  we  must  have  if  we  intend  the  law  in  this  respect 
to  be  anything  but  a  dead  letter.  This  action  of  the  mine  officials  and 
operators  encourages  the  men  under  their  charge  to  violate  the  law  with 
impunity.  I  find  both  the  men  and  officials  in  league  against  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  law,  and  throwing  every  possible  obstruction  in  my  way  when 
attempting  to  do  my  duty.  It  has  come  to  such  a  pass  that  the  inspector 
dare  not  call  upon  a  workman  to  testify  to  a  fact,  because  the  men  are  in- 
timidated and  dare  not  testify  to  the  truth.  I  am  truly  sorry  for  these 
men,  and  I  assure  them  that  I  have  no  desire  to  victimize  them,  and  will 
never  call  upon  them  wlien  I  find  it  possible  for  me  to  avoid  it.  But  I  feel 
that  such  a  state  of  affairs  makes  discipline  in  the  mines  utterly  impossible, 
and  I  hold  that  a  code  of  rules  should  be  so  drawn  up  that  they  will 
strengthen  and  uphold  the  inspector  in  his  ett'orts  to  insure  discipline,  and 
in  enforcing  the  law.  The  workingmen  ought  to  realize  and  understand 
that  their  health  and  safety  is  the  only  object  in  view  in  every  enactment 
of  this  nature  sought  for.  It  is  of  no  personal  benefit  to  the  inspector,  and 
of  no  interest  whatever  to  him,  only  so  far  as  he  has  an  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  the  men. 
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Then  again,  the  interests  of  the  operators,  as  well  as  the  safety  and  wel- 
fare of  the  n'^en  under  their  charge,  ought  to  induce  the  mine  oflicials  of 
every  grade  to  second  every  effort  made  to  raise  the  standard  of  discipline. 
The  property  of  the  owm  rs  and  operators,  as  well  as  the  lives  of  the  em- 
ployes, is  often  destroyed  by  allowing  the  law  to  be  violated  ;  and  I  cannot 
understand  how  any  one  having  charge  of  a  colliery  can  be  a  faithful  stew- 
ard while  defending  such  violations  of  law. 

Take,  for  example,  the  loose  and  dangerous  practice  of  neglecting  doors 
in  a  colliery  generating  carbureted  hydrogen  gas,  or  any  other  neglect  by 
which  gas  is  allowed  to  accumulate,  and  where  an  ex])losion  follows.  In 
all  such  cases  an  outlay  of  money  is  always  required  to  repair  the  damage 
done  to.  the  mines,  and  the  owner  or  operator  is  forced  to  pay  the  bill, 
which  is  very  often  a  heavy  one.  Such  cases  are  of  frequent  occurrence, 
and  yet  the  otHcials  in  charge  of  mines  will  defend  their  subordinat-es  in 
neglecting  to  carry  out  such  provisions  of  the  law  as  would,  if  complied 
with,  make  such  explosions  impossible.  Such  conduct  is  nothing  less  than 
paying  a  premium  on  loose  discipline,  and  is  the  strongest  kind  of  encour- 
agement for  the  most  criminal  violations  of  law.  The  same  remarks  may 
be  applied  to  every  class  of  accidents ;  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  this 
looseness  in  discipline  is  the  greatest  obstacle  in  our  way  to  reduce  acci- 
dents. 

As  I  have  before  intimated,  it  is  of  no  pecuniary  interest  to  the  inspector 
whether  the  loss  of  life  and  limb,  and  the  destruction  of  property  through 
general  neglect  and  carelessness,  are  averted  or  not.  But  he  has  an  inter- 
est in  the  safety  and  welfare  of  his  fellow-men,  and  in  the  success  of  those 
men  who  have  invested  their  money  in  developing  our  coal  industries,  and 
he  is  sworn  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  look  after  those  interests.  I  am  aware 
that  the  inspectors  are  denied  the  credit  due  to  an  honest  and  conscientious' 
discharge  of  dut3',  but  I  care  nothing  for  that,  so  long  as  I  have  the  ap- 
proval of  my  own  conscience. 

I  am  laboring  under  the  influence  of  a  firm  conviction,  that  the  mine 
ventilation  law  was  enacted  to  prevent  accidents,  or,  in  the  words  of  the 
title  of  the  act,  that  it  is  "An  act  to  provide  for  the  health  and  safety  of 
persons  employed  in  and  around  coal  mines."  It  is  of  no  use  to  look  after 
accidents  after  they  occur,  only  so  far  as  we  are  enabled  to  learn  lessons 
from  them  to  enable  us  to  prevent  their  repetition.  By  confining  ourselves 
to  such  a  course,  we  would  be  simply  imitating  the  man  who  locked  his 
barn-door  after  his  horse  was  stolen.  I  prefer  to  lock  the  barn-door  before 
the  horse  is  stolen,  and  upon  that  principle  I  am  striving  to  prevent  acci- 
dents in  the  collieries  in  my  district.  I  onl3'  want  discipline  in  so  far  as  it 
will  effect  this,  and  for  the  same  reason  I  feel  that  we  need  both  general 
and  s[)ocial  rules  to  insure  discipline.  And  when  the  Legislature  takes 
the  matter  in  hand,  it  should  employ  men  who  thoroughly  understand  the 
subject,  to  draft  a  bill  for  the  purpose. 
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Careless  Handling  or  Blasting  Powder. 

When  we  consider  the  immense  quantity  of  blasting  powder  used  in  the 
present  system  of  mining  coal,  and  when  we  witness  the  reckless  manner 
in  which  a  very  large  number  of  the  miners  handle  it,  we  should  not  be  in 
the  least  surprised  that  so  many  accidents  occur  annually  from  its  use. 
Indeed,  it  is  more  than  surprising  that  so  few  accidents  occur  from  this 
cause.  There  are  hundreds  of  miners  in  my  district  without  boxes  to  keep 
their  powder  in.  It  is  thrown  about  on  the  gobs,  in  cross-headings,  and 
along  the  roadsides,  with  nothing  to  protect  it  from  flying  sparks  from  the 
lamps  of  the  passers-bj'.  When  they  need  powder  for  use,  they  rush  for 
it  with  their  lamps  hanging  in  their  hats,  and  often  with  lighted  pipes  in 
their  mouths.  This  reckless  practice  is  also  followed  b}^  many  Yiiio  have 
boxes,  and  when  their  attention  is  called  to  the  fearful  danger  to  which 
they  expose  themselves,  many  of  them  take  offense  and  defend  the  practice, 
declaring  that  there  is  no  danger  in  it.  I  have  had  some  of  them  assert 
that  they  have  followed  the  practice  of  making  cartridges,  standing  over 
open  kegs  of  powder  with  their  lamps  hanging  in  their  hats  "  for  twenty 
years  ;"  others  "for  thirty  years ;"  others  "have  always  done  so,"  without 
receiving  any  harm.  I  have  seen  some  of  these  men  lose  their  lives  in  a 
few  minutes  after  making  such  reckless  assertions,  and  it  seems  passing 
strange  that  the  remaining  ones  do  not  take  warning  and  learn  wisdom 
from  the  fatal  experience  of  their  comrades.  They  keep  on  doing  as  they 
have  always  done,  notwithstanding  they  see  men  continually  losing  their 
lives  in  this  manner,  apparently  under  the  impression  that  they  can  do  it 
without  receiving  harm.  They  freely  admit  that  it  may  be  a  very  danger- 
ous practice  for  others,  but  claim  that  there  is  no  danger  to  them,  and  I 
often  find  the  oldest  and  most  experienced  miners  guilty  of  this  reckless- 
•ness.  They  must  know  that  the  practice  is  necessarily  dangerous  in  itself, 
^  but  thej^  think  that  they  should  be  allowed  to  take  the  risk,  claiming  that 
they  are  competent  to  take  care  of  themselves. 

Then,  again,  after  passing  safely  through  the  danger  of  making  a  cartridge, 
these  reckless  men  find  that  it  is  too  large  for  the  drilled  hole,  usually  be- 
cause the  hole  has  not  been  drilled  perfectly  round.  In  such  cases  the  cart- 
ridge is  forced  into  the  hole  with  the  butt  end  of  a  drill.  An  innocent  man 
lost  his  life  instantly  last  3'ear  by  this  process ;  and  hair-breadth  escapes 
are  of  frequent  occurrence. 

Another  dangerous  practice  that  I  notice  nearly  every  day,  is  that  of 
making  the  vicinit}^  of  the  powder  boxes  resting  places  or  loafing  jDlaces. 
The  parties  guilty  of  doing  this  are  generally  laborers  who  gather  together 
in  groups  to  spin  yarns  and  crack  jokes  while  waiting  for  cars.  I  have 
many  times  witnessed  as  many  as  a  dozen  grouped  together  in  this  manner, 
seated  on  and  about  the  powder  boxes,  and  around  loose  powder  lying  on 
the  gobs,  and  I  have  known  several  cases  of  this  kind  where  explosions 
have  occurred,  seriously  injuring  the  parties.  There  is  always  more  or  less 
loose  powder  surrounding  those  boxes,  however  careful  the  miners  may  be 
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in  handlinp;  it,  and  the  only  safe  way  is,  ne^er  to  approach  a  powder  box 
with  a  naked  light.  There  are  many  cases  where  explosions  have  occurred 
by  these  men  trimming  their  lamps  close  to  the  boxes  allowing  the  sparks 
to  fall  at  their  feet,  not  dreaming  that  there  could  be  a  train  of  powder  at 
their  feet  leading  into  the  box. 

Now,  all  these  reckless  and  dangerous  practices  should  be  discontinued, 
and  nothing  further  ought  to  be  necessary  to  put  a  stop  to  them  than  the 
simple  i)ointing  out  of  the  danger  connected  with  them.  But  kindly  warn- 
ings and  friendly  advice  do  not  seem  to  have  any  effect  to  suppress  the 
evil.  There  is  not  a  single  man  working  in  any  colliery  in  my  whole  dis- 
trict whose  attention  has  not  been  called  to  this  danger  either  by  the  inspec- 
tor in  person,  or  through  the  mine  bosses.  The  only  effective  remedy 
seems  to  be  the  summary  punishment  ofthose  foundguilty  of  these  practices; 
and  the  only  punishment  that  can  be  enforced  is  in  the  hands  of  mine  bosses 
and  superintendents  in  charge  of  the  collieries.  If  we  had  a  code  of  rules 
such  as  I  have  recommended,  the  matter  could  be  completely  covered,  but 
in  the  absence  of  law  on  the  subject,  there  seems  to  be  nothing  left  but  for 
the  mine  bosses  to  discharge  all  men  who  refuse  to  reform  on  being  warned 
and  advised.  If  it  was  understood  that  this  would  be  done,  we  would  soon 
get  rid  of  the  evil. 

Every  miner  should  be  compelled  to  provide  himself  with  a  box  in  which 
to  store  his  powder  in  his  working  place  ;  and  he  should  locate  it  in  a  secure 
spot,  away  from  the  roadside  ;  and  should  never  approach  it  himself,  nor 
allow  any  one  else  to  approach  it,  with  a  naked  lamp  or  a  lighted  pipe.  A 
place  should  always  be  fixed  to  place  the  lamp  on  approaching  the  box  at 
least  three  yards  away  from  it,  and  gi'eat  care  should  be  taken  that  this 
place  is  alwa^'s  to  the  leeward  of  the  box,  so  that  any  sparks  that  may  fly 
from  the  lamp  may  be  carried  away  from  it  bj'  the  air  current  and  not 
toward  it.  The  boxes  should  have  close  covers,  and  should  never  be  left 
open,  and  no  loafing  should  be  allowed  near  them. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  importance  of  following  these  simple  rules,  I  will 
here  relate  an  incident  that  occurred  to  a  miner  in  one  of  the  collieries  in 
this  valley,  who  was  unusually  careful  in  handling  powder,  but  who,  on  one 
occasion,  forgot  his  usual  precaution.  He  had  gone  to  his  box  to  make  a 
cartridge,  putting  his  lamp  awa}'  some  distance  as  he  approached  it.  After 
making  his  cartridge  he  closed  the  box  and  turned  away,  taking  up  his  lamp 
as  he  started  ;  but  just  as  he  hung  the  lamp  on  his  hat  he  remembered  that 
he  had  not  provided  himself  with  a  squib  to  fire  the  blast  with  ;  and  instead 
of  removing  the  lani})  again  from  his  hat,  he  turned  back  to  the  box  which 
he  opened  witli  the  lamp  on  his  head,  and  just  as  he  was  stooping  to  get  a 
squib  the  lamp  fell  from  his  hat  right  into  a  keg  two  thirds  full  of  powder 
which  st(K^d  in  the  box  uncovered.  In  sticking  the  lamp  in  his  hat,  he  haA 
not  put  the  liook  in  the  place  made  to  receive  it,  and  when  he  bent  over  t'.u 
lamp  tell  olf,  but  very  fortunately  for  him,  the  lamp  fell  bottom  downward 
into  the  powder,  and  did  not  explode  it.     It  is  not  at  all  probable  that  such 
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a  thing  would  occur  again  intone  case  out  of  ten  thousand,  and  I  would 
advise  no  man  to  try  the  experiment. 

The  miner,  in  this  case,  expected  to  be  blown  into  eternity  on  the  instant, 
and  could  not  at  first  understand  why  the  powder  did  not  explode.  He  ran 
to  a  safe  distance,  and  then  looked  back  and  saw  the  light  shining  brightly 
up  out  of  the  box,  and  finally  got  to  understand  the  situation.  The  next 
question  was  how  to  recover  the  lamp.  After  waiting  for  a  time  to  con- 
sider what  to  do,  he  resolved  to  venture  quietly  up  to  the  box  and  pick  it 
up  out  of  its  perilous  position,  and  he  succeeded  in  doing  so.  This  excit- 
ing and  startling  incident  completely  cured  this  miner,  and  it  ought  to 
teach  all  others  that  it  is  impossible  to  be  too  careful  in  handling  powder. 

But  the  danger  does  not  all  lay  in  the  making  of  cartridges  and  around 
the  powder  boxes.  After  the  cartridge  is  made,  great  care  is  necessary  in 
inserting  it  into  the  drill  hole,  and  the  miner  should  always  make  himself 
absolutely  sure  that  the  drill  hole  is  round  enough  to  receive  it.  A  cart- 
ridge should  never  be  forced  into  a  hole  by  ramming  it ;  and  any  man  guilty 
of  doing  so  reckless  an  act,  ought  to  be  forever  prohibited  from  mining. 
Boring  machines  are  very  good  to  prevent  this,  for  the  holes  bored  by  them 
are  always  round  and  perfect. 

After  charging  the  hole,  and  when  ready  to  apply  the  match,  the  warning 
to  neighboring  workmen  of  the  intention  to  fire  a  blast  should  be  so  plain 
and  explicit  that  a  misunderstanding  would  be  impossible.  The  approaches 
to  the  vicinity  of  the  blast  should  always  be  guarded,  so  that  no  one  can 
run  into  danger  unawares  ;  and  if  the  blast  be  in  an  entrance  or  ci'oss- 
heading,  the  miner  should  never  fire  until  he  has  first  sent  word  to  those 
working  on  the  opposite  side,  and  assuring  himself  that  all  are  out  of 
danger.  The  custom  of  rapping  on  the  coal  is  not  a  proper  warning ;  and 
in  all  cases  where  the  men  on  the  opposite  side  may  be  temporarily  absent, 
that  working  place  should  be  carefully  watched  until  the  blast  explodes. 
The  irregular  way  in  which  chambers  are  driven,  causing  so  much  uncer- 
tainty in  relation  to  the  thickness  of  pillars,  makes  it  necessary  also  to 
warn  parties  on  the  opposite  side  when  blasts  are  about  to  be  fired  on  the 
pillar  rib.  There  are  many  instances  of  blasts  blowing  through  pillars  in 
this  manner,  and  some  instances  where  men  have  been  killed  thereby. 

There  is  another  very  dangerous  practice  still  in  vogue,  though  I  have 
done  all  in  my  power  to  put  an  end  to  it.  I  refer  to  the  custom  of  dealing 
out  powder  to  the  miners  in  paper  wrappers  and  iii  canvas  bags.  I  am 
pleased  that  I  can  testify  that  the  greater  number  of  the  operators  have 
discontinued  this  practice  at  my  request,  and  I  am  very  greatful  to  them 
for  doing  so,  but  there  are  a  few  who  still  persist  in  it,  and  I  fear  that  more 
lives  must  be  sacrificed  before  the  custom  can  be  stopped.  One  life  was 
lost  from  this  cause  in  1879 — that  of  James  Foy — at  the  Yon  Storch  slope, 
Providence.  In  that  case  a  keg  of  powder  had  been  given  out  of  the  maga- 
zine, inclosed  in  a  canvas  bag.  In  carrying  the  powder  into  the  mines  the 
bag  took  fire,  the  powder  exploded,  and  one  more  was  added  to  the  list  of 
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fotal  accidents  for  the  year.  The  i)owder  which  is  oiven  out  in  tliis  niannei , 
is  that  which  is  known  as  "cartridge  powder,"  some  of  which  is  sent  to  the 
collieries  in  fifty  ponnd  packages.  This  quantity  is  double  that  which  the 
miners  want  at  one  time,  hence  the  packages  are  opened  in  the  magazine 
and  their  contents  dealt  out  in  halves ;  and  as  there  is  but  one  box.  one 
half  must  go  without  a  box  to  keep  it  in.  The  powder  makers  ought  not 
to  put  it  u))  in  larger  packages  than  twenty-five  pounds ;  and  I  am  glad  to 
see  that  there  is  a  readiness  on  their  part  to  provide  the  powder  in  such 
sized  packages  as  is  ordered. 

Kerosene,  "The  World's  Light,"  and  Mixed  Oils. 

The  twentieth  section  of  the  mine  ventilation  act  makes  it  "  lawful  for 
any  inspector,"  amongst  other  things.  '•  to  inspect  and  to  make  inquiry  into 
the  mode  of  lighting  and  using  lights  in  any  coal  mine  and  colliery  in  liis 
district."  Now,  outside  of  the  matter  of  using  naked  lights  or  safety 
lamps,  I  look  upon  this  as  a  very  delicate  subject.  Its  delicac}-  lies  in  the 
claim  made  by  the  employes,  that  the  old  fish  and  sperm  oils  are  too  costly, 
and  that  under  the  low  rate  of  wages  which  they  have  been,  and  are  still, 
receiving,  the}'  cannot  afford  to  burn  them.  Hence,  they  have  introduced 
kerosene,  "  World's  Light,"  and  other  oils,  and  a  mixture  of  those  oils 
with  fish  or  whale  oils,  into  the  mines,  under  the  plea  of  economy.  Ncav 
styles  of  lamps  have  been  invented  to  burn  these  oils,  which  are  alleged  to 
be  safe,  and  provide  as  good  a  light  as  the  old  style  lamps,  burning  the 
best  quality  of  sperm  oil,  while  it  is  asserted  that  there  is  a  saving  of  fully 
one  hundred  per  centum  in  the  cost.  The  kerosene  was  the  first  oil  intro- 
duced as  a  substitute  for  the  old  oils.  This  I  have  always  looked  upon  as 
objectionable,  and  have  alwa3^s  disapproved  of  its  use,  though,  as  yet,  I 
have  taken  no  decisive  action  with  the  view  of  prohibiting  its  use.  It  is 
well  known  that  much  of  this  oil  that  is  sold  for  domestic  use  will  not 
stand  the  legal  fire  test  of  one  hundred  and  ten  degrees  Fahrenheit,  and 
that  many  fatal  accidents  have  occurred  from  its  use ;  and  knowing  this, 
I  cannot  approve  of  its  introduction  into  the  mines.  Instead  of  adding 
to  the  number  of  factors  of  danger  in  the  mines,  it  should  be  our  earnest 
effort  to  reduce  them,  and  those  who  are  employed  in  the  mines  should 
be  the  first  ones  to  act  in  the  matter ;  but  I  am  sorry  to  s.ay  that  the  mass 
of  them  prefer  taking  the  risk  for  the  sake  of  the  few  shillings  they  may 
save  in  a  year  by  the  change. 

Seeing  that  the  raw  kerosene  was  objectionable,  because  of  its  explosive 
properties,  as  well  as  for  other  reasons,  another  oil  was  introduced,  which 
is  nothing  but  kerosene  still,  but  such  as  will  stand  an  unusually  high  fire 
test.  This  is  called  "  The  World's  Light."  The  sample  tested  by  me 
stood  a  fire  test  of  three  hundred  and  twenty-five  degrees  Fahrenheit,  and 
it  was  said  that  it  could  be  furuislu-d  to  the  workmen  at  the  retail  price  of 
twenty-five  cents  per  gallon.  80  far  as  danger  from  explosions  was  con- 
cerned, I  pronounced  this  oil  non-explosive;  and  at  the  price  named,  I 
pronoviuced  it  cheaper  than  fish  or  whale  oil.  But  after  testing  it  thoroughly- 
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in  other  respects,  I  find  that  there  are  many  objections  to  its  iise  in  the 
mines.  There  is  also  an  inferior  oil  of  the  same  class,  which,  it  is  alleged, 
will  stand  a  fire  test  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  degrees  Fahrenheit;  that 
is  used  by  a  large  number.  And  many  use  a  mixture  of  fish  oil  and  these 
several  grades  of  kerosene. 

Now,  it  is  with  great  reluctance  that  I  object  to  the  use  of  these  oils  by 
the  workmen,  as  I  do  not  desire  to  add  one  cent  to  their  expenses.  But  I 
am  so  positive  that  there  is  danger  in  using  them,  that  I  feel  constrained 
to  protest  against  their  use.  There  is  more  danger  to  some  classes  of  work- 
naen  than  to  others,  and  1  believe  them  to  be  injurious  to  the  health  of  all. 
I  find  that  the  smoke  generated  by  the  burning  of  these  oils  is  much  greater 
than  that  arising  from  the  burning  of  whale  oil,  and  the  odor  of  the  smoke 
is  far  more  nauseous  and  sickening,  and  the}-  burn  with  such  intensity,  that 
the  heat  must  affect  the  head  very  injuriously.  In  these  directions  they 
are  injurious  to  all  classes  of  workmen  alike,  but  there  are  directions  in 
which  the  burning  of  them  are  more  dangerous  to  one  class  than  to  another. 

The  miners,  for  instance,  are  so  reckless  that  they  use  these  oils  to  make 
matches  to  fire  blasts  with,  and  I  am.  certain  that  men  have  been  injured  by 
doing  so,  and  one  man  at  least  has  already  been  killed  thereby.  It  may 
seem  incredible  that  men  will  do  this,  but  I  know  whereof  I  speak,  for  I 
have  seen  several  of  them  do  it,  and  have  had  them  argue  with  me  that 
there  is  no  danger  in  doing  it.  But  some  admit  that  it  is  dangerous  to 
make  matches  with,  but  add  that  the  fact  that  miners  make  tliis  misuse  of 
them,  is  no  reason  for  prohibiting  their  use  altogether.  But  I  think  it  is  a 
very  good  reason  when  added  to  the  other  objections  that  we  find  to  their 
use.  If  men  will  be  so  fearfully  reckless  as  to  endanger  their  lives  in  this 
manner,  they  should  be  deprived  of  the  opportunity  by  taking  the  means 
of  self-destruction  away  from  them. 

Then  there  is  another  sense  in  which  the  burning  of  these  oils  is  a  great 
source  of  danger,  and  that  is  that  the  light  goes  out  very  easily.  If  the  lamp 
is  moved  suddenly,  or  when  traveling  against  a  current  of  air,  the  light  is 
extinguished,  leaving  the  party  depending  upon  it  in  total  darkness.  This 
makes  the  light  a  verj^  unreliable  and  unsafe  one,  especially  for  drivers  and 
runners,  who  are  obliged  to  move  rapidly,  and  often  suddenly  on  main 
roads,  and  upon  runs  where  the  air-currents  are  strong.  Whatever  mi\y 
be  said  in  favor  of  using  these  oils  by  miners  and  laborers,  I  think  that 
this  last  fact  is  more  than  sufficient  in  itself  to  convince  all  parties,  that 
drivers,  and  runners  at  least  should  not  use  them  There  is  not  a  shadow 
of  doubt  in  vay  mind,  but  three  fine  boys  lost  their  lives,  by  losing  their 
lights  in  this  manner  during  last  year.  Two  of  them  lost  their  lights  on 
runs,  and  fell  under  the  cars,  and  were  crushed  to  death,  and  the  third's  lamp 
and  hat  took  fire,  and  while  striving  to  put  the  fire  out,  he  was  caught  be- 
tween the  cars  and  a  close  pillar,  where  he  also  was  crushed  to  death.  I 
refer  to  accidents  No.  42,  No.  46,  and  No.  51,  in  table  No.  1. 

As  I  have  already  intimated,  this  seems  to  be  a  very  delicate  question. 
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but  I  think  the  more  intelligent  class  of  workmen  will  agree  with  me,  that 
the  use  of  these  oils  should  be  prohibited.  The  light  they  produce  is  far 
from  being  as  safe  and  healthy  as  that  produced  by  the  old  oils,  and  the 
only  thing  that  can  be  said  in  favor  of  them  is,  that  they  are  cheaper.  I 
most  respectfully  submit,  therefore,  that  after  trying  the  experiment  with 
them  for  over  a  year's  time,  and  after  linding  beyond  a  doubt,  that  the  light 
which  they  provide,  is  not  a  safe  and  healthy  one,  every  person  should  be 
willing  to  cast  them  aside,  and  return  at  once  to  the  use  of  the  old  oils. 
It  is  very  i)lain  to  me,  that  some  action  must  be  taken  by  somebody,  in 
some  way  to  suppress  this  evil,  and  it  would  undoubtedly  be  the  better  way 
for  the  workmen  themselves  to  do  it.  They  have  the  remedy  in  their  own 
hands. 

DrngH  on  Mine  ('ars  in  Slopps. 

We  have  safet}'  appliances  on  carriages  in  shafts  provided  for  by  law. 
and  it  was  no  doubt  an  oversight  that  the  slopes  w'ere  not  provided  for. 
There  are  twenty-nine  surface  slopes  in  my  district,  nineteen  of  which  are 
nsed  for  hoisting  coal.  And  there  are  thirty-one  inside  slopes,  all  of  which 
are  used  for  hoisting  coal.  As  a  matter  of  course,  there  are  a  number  of 
men  and  boys  always  near  the  foot  of  these  slopes,  and  frequently  travel- 
ing up  and  down,  to  and  from  their  work.  The  couplings  between  the 
cars  and  the  ropes  ai'e  liable  to  break  at  all  times,  and  they  do  frequently 
break,  precipitating  the  cars  back  with  fearful  velocity,  often  resulting  in 
loss  of  life.  A  life  was  lost  in  1879  from  this  cause,  at  the  Filer  colliery, 
Winton  borough.  Another  life  was  lost  at  the  No.  1  tunnel,  Pittston,  in 
1878.  And  another  at  the  No.  2  slope,  Jenkins  township, in  1876, all  of  which 
would  have  been  spared,  if  proper  drags  were  attached  to  the  cars.  1  have 
requested  them  put  on  the  cars  in  all  slopes,  but  it  has  not  been  done,  as 
yet,  by  anybody.  The  only  slope  where  the}'  have  been  put  on  is  the  Mt. 
Pleasant  slope,  H3'de  Park,  operated  at  present  by  W.  T.  Smith,  esquire. 
Here  there  is  a  drag  attached  to  every  car,  and  a  runaway  of  loaded  cars 
is  a  thing  unknown,  though  the  rope  and  couplings  have  parted  many 
times  since  the  drags  were  put  on.  They  hoist  four  cars  to  the  trip,  and 
in  every  case  where  the  couplings  or  rope  was  broken,  the  drags  have 
either  held  ,tlie  cars,  or  thrown  them  instantly  from  the  track,  thus  pre- 
venting their  running  back.  I  have  been  an  eye  witness  myself  of  this 
more  than  once.  These  drags  have  been  in  use  in  this  slope  for  manv 
3'ears,  and  they  have  paid  for  themselves  many  times  over,  in  the  saving 
of  cars  from  destruction  through  runaways,  and  there  is  no  doubt  but 
they  have  also  been  the  means  of  saving  life. 

The  Mt.  Pleasant  drag  consists  of  a  piece  of  two  inch  square  iron,  about 
three  feet  long,  with  one  end  turned  into  a  ring,  to  go  on  the  axle  inside 
of  the  wlieel,  and  the  other  end  is  sharpened.  When  the  car  is  moved  in  the 
opposite  direction,  the  drag  is  fastened  up  tight  to  the  sill  of  the  car  by  a 
hook,  and  when  the  car  reaches  the  foot  of  the  slope,  the  footman  drops  it 
from  the  hook  and  allows  it  to  drag.     It  is  a  very  simple  contrivance,  and 
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if  it  were  adopted  in  all  the  slopes,  I  am  very  certain  that  we  would  hear 
no  more  of  runaways,  only  in  eases  where  empty  cars  are  pushed  over  the 
heads  of  slopes,  without  the  rope  attached  to  them. 

In  some  instances,  a  single  detached  drag  has  been  introduced,  which  is 
hung  on  to  the  coupling  of  the  hind  car  of  the  trip,  but  this  does  not  answer 
the  purpose.  Where  there  are  two,  three,  four,  and  even  five  cars  hoisted 
in  a  trip,  especially  on  steep  slopes,  one  drag  is  not  sufficient  to  hold  the 
trip.  There  should  be  a  drag  on  every  car.  These  loose  drags  often  fly 
off  when  the  cars  come  back  upon  them,  and  are  therefore  not  reliable  in 
that  respect,  whereas  the  Mt.  Pleasant  drags  cannot  fly  off,  and  never  fail 
to  do  their  work. 

It  is  true  that  the  mine  ventilation  act  does  not  explicitly  state,  in  so 
many  words,  that  drags  must  be  put  on  cars  in  slopes,  but  it  does  make  it 
the  duty  of  the  inspector  "  to  make  inquiry  into  all  matters  and  things  con- 
nected with,  or  relating  to,  the  safety  of  persons  employed  in,  or  about  any 
coal  mine  or  colliery  in  his  district."  And  the  act  also  makes  it  his  duty, 
"  to  see  that  every  necessary  precaution  is  taken  to  insure  the  safety  of 
workmen,"  and  I  contend  that  drags  are  "necessary  precautions,"  hence  I 
have  ordered  them  put  on  in  every  slope  in  my  district,  but  I  am  sorrj-  to 
say  that  I  have  not  succeeded  in  a  single  instance.  This  must,  therefore, 
remain  a  source  of  danger  for  some  time  j^et,  and  other  lives  must  be  sac- 
rified  by  runaways,  before  the  simple  remedy  I  recommend  will  be  applied 
to  provide  against  them. 

Inadequate  Ventilation  the  Real  Cau§e  or  Gas  Explosions. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  real  cause  of  all  great  explosions  of 
carbureted  hydrogen  gas  in  coal  mines,  is  the  want  of  adequate  ventila- 
tion to  dilute  the  gas  as  it  evolves  from  the  strata.  And  there  is  no  doubt 
but  the  too  great  reliance  placed  in  the  so-called  safety-lamps,  is  the  chief 
cause  of  inadequate  ventilation.  So  long  as  it  is  held  to  be  safe  to  work  a 
colliery  exclusively  with  safety -lamps,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the 
quantity  of  air  required  to  dilute  the  gas  will  be  provided.  But  if  the  fact 
were  once  admitted  that  the  so-called  safety-lamps  are  such  onl}^  in  name, 
then,  when  it  became  apparently  necessary  to  use  them,  mine  owners  would 
readily  devise  means  to  provide  such  ventilation,  as  would  make  their  use 
unnecessary.  It  is  well  known  that  these  lamps  are  not  what  the  name 
implies,  and  yet  they  are  relied  on  as  if  there  was  no  doubt  of  their  safety. 
The  fact  is  aclmitted,  but  we  act  as  if  we  did  not  believe  it. 

Now,  I  profess  to  be  well  enough  acquainted  with  coal  mining  in  this 
country  to  assert,  without:  fear  of  successful  contradiction,  that  there  are 
no  mines  yet  in  operation,  nor  do  I  believe  there  ever  will  be,  in  the  an- 
thracite coal  fields  or  elsewhere,  but  can  be  so  thoroughly  ventilated  as  to 
prevent  explosions  entirely.  It' may  be  insinuated  that  such  an  assertion 
is  based  on  my  "  inexperience,"  but  as  1  have  been  connected  with  coal 
mines  all  my  life,  (and  I  am  not  a  young  man,)  I  maintain  that  my  experi- 
ence will  compare  favorably  with  that  of  my  unfair  reviewers.     But  I  will 
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go  still  further,  and  assert  that  the  collieries  in  the  anthracite  regions  of 
this  State  are  fast  becoming  so  well  ventilated  that  no  explosion  can  occur 
in  them  which  sliould  be  attributed  to  inadequate  ventilation.  Tlie  great- 
est danger  that  threatens  us  arise;}  from  imperfect  distribution  and  from 
loose  discipline  in  relation  to  air-ways,  brattice,  doors,  &c.,  &c.  It  is  just 
as  important  to  distribute  the  air  properly  throughout  the  workings  as  it  is 
to  provide  a  suflicient  quantity  of  air  for  a  colliery.  The  quantity  of  air 
provided,  as  a  rule,  is  very  liberal  in  our  collieries  where  explosive  gas  is 
generated ;  and  what  explosions  we  have  are  alwaj's  traceable  directly  to 
imperfect  distributiou,  and  allowing  local  accumulations  of  gas  to  lodge  in 
places  driven  ahead  of  the  air,  or  to  some  blunder  of  this  nature.  It  is 
impossible  for  the  atmosphere  of  a  whole  colliery  to  become  explosive  with 
us  with  the  liberal  quantity  of  ventilation  provided. 

The  old  workings  should  be  attended  to  as  well  as  the  live  workings,  as 
no  "  standing  gas  "  should  be  allowed  to  accumulate  in  any  part  of  a  col- 
liery. It  is  well  known  tliat  many  acres  of  "  old  workings  "  in  the  collier- 
ies of  England  and  Wales  are  walled  up  full  of  gas,  and  this,  undoubtedly, 
has  been  the  main  cause  of  manj'  an  unexplained  explosion,  and  must  add 
fearfully  to  the  force  of  explosions,  even  when  not  the  direct  cause.  "We 
should  be  very  careful  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  being  overwhelmed  with 
gas  from  old  workings,  and  the  only  sure  way  to  do  this  is  by  preventing 
the  gas  to  accumulate  there. 

Another  source  of  great  danger  lies  in  the  custom  of  conducting  air  cur- 
rents loaded  with  the  gases  and  impurities  of  one  colliery  into  the  work- 
ings of  another.  We  are  furnished  with  a  sad  example  of  the  fearful 
consequence  of  this  practice,  in  the  case  of  the  terrible  and  destructive 
explosion  at  High  Blantyre,  Scotland,  October  22,  1877,  where  two  hun- 
dred and  nine  lives  were  lost.  One  of  the  main  causes  of  this  explosion 
was  the  ventilation  of  a  large  section  of  the  south  workings  of  No.  2  pit 
with  air  that  was  already  heavily  charged  with  the  gas  generated  in  the 
workings  of  No.  3  pit.  The  accompanying  plan,  with  references;  will 
exi)laiu  the  whole  sj^stem  at  a  glance.  The  total  quantity'  of  air  provided 
for  this  large  range  of  workings  was  from  fiftj'-one  thousand  to  fifty-six 
thousand  cubic  feet  per  minute,  which  was  far  from  being  an  adequate 
amount  to  ventilate  tlie  workings  properly,  and  it  was  also  very  badl}'  dis- 
tributed. It  will  be  observed  by  the  plan  that  No.  2  and  No.  3  pits  were 
down-cast — twenty-six  thousand  cubic  feet  per  minute  going  down  No.  3 
pit,  and  twent3'-five  thousand  to  thirty  thousand  going  down  No,  2  pit. 
The  air  entering  No.  3  pit  was  split  to  ventilate  the  workings  of  that  pit, 
and  then  united  again ;  and  on  entering  the  workings  of  No.  2  pit,  was 
again  split,  sixteen  thousand  cubic  feet  going  to  the  south  workings,  and 
ten  thousand  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  si)lit  on  the  south  side  unites 
with  a  split  running  along  the  main  south  level  from  No.  2  pit,  in  the 
"  cousie  "  running  off  from  the  south  level,  thence  aloug  the  face  of  the 
workiugs  on  the  west  and  to  the  ui)cast  at  No.  5  pit,  which  is  the  upcast 
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for  No.  1  and  No.  4  pits  also.  The  system  of  ventilation  will  be  readily 
understood  by  referring  to  the  plan.  The  following  notes  are  given  to  ex- 
plain the  explosion  : 

"  The  evidence  shows  that  flame  extended  throughout  nearly  all  the 
working  places,  except  on  the  north  side,  and  the  adjoining  rise  workings 
of  No.  2  pit.  The  men,  except  twenty-three  in  No.  2  north  workings, 
were  all  killed.  The  general  direction  of  the  blast  was  from  the  "  stoop- 
ings,"  (where  "  stoops,"  or  pillars,  were  being  worked  oat,)  towards  No.  2 
shaft,  and  again  increasing  in  intensity  towards  No.  3  shaft.  The  force 
also  went  from  No.  3  towards  No.  2  shaft.  But  it  seems  to  have  been 
most  violent  in  the  south  workings  of  No.  2,  especially  in  "  Speir's  dook." 
No.  3  shaft  was  also  wrecked.  Instances  of  the  want  of  "  throughing,"  or 
completing,  each  "  stoop,"  or  pillar,  and  thus  occasioning  excessive  brat- 
ticing,  may  be  seen  in  Sharp's  place,  in  Clyde's  dook ;  in  Liddell's  place, 
in  Speir's  dook ;  in  Dobbie's  place,  at  the  top  of  the  "  cousie,"  near  the 
stoopings,  and  in  the  far  end  of  the  left  hand  level,  from  near  the  top  of 
the  first  cousie  on  the  No.  2  south  level.  There  was  more  than  a  mile  and 
a  quarter  of  bratticing  where  the  air  on  the  south  side  workings  traveled. 
The  mine  being  fiery,  too  many  places  were  being  opened,  and  they  were 
being  driven  out  too  rapidh'  whilst  the  gas  was  being  drained,  at  all  events, 
for  the  quantity  of  ventilation  provided.  Fresh  air  should  have  been  used 
for  ventilating  No.  2  shaft,  south  workings,  instead  of  the  return  air  from 
No.  3  pit  workings.  And  the  return  air  from  the  stoopings  where  fire- 
damp accumulated  should  not  have  been  taken  through  other  workings." 

All  these  notes  are  proper,  and  I  insert  them  here  that  we  may  avoid 
falling  into  the  same  errors  in  this  country.  And  the  warning  is  all  the 
more  necessary  because  this  very  thing  is  done  to  some  extent  by  our  mine 
managers.  It  is  a  very  dangerous  system,  and  should  be  abandoned  at 
once.  There  are  some  collieries  ventilated  in  this  manner  in  my  district, 
but  not  near  as  many  as  there  were  in  1876,  when  I  first  entered  on  the 
duties  of  my  oflSce.  At  that  time  there  was  a  continuous  current  of  air 
passing  through  five  collieries  successively,  these  collieries  being  owned 
and  operated  by  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company,  in  Jenkins  township. 
Since  that  time,  two  fans  have  been  erected,  and  the  distinct  air  currents 
for  those  colliei'ies  have  been  increased  from  one  to  three.  It  is  true  that 
those  collieries  are  not  considered  very  fiery  ;  but  there  is  gas  generated  in 
them  all,  and  as  they  go  down  to  the  lower  veins,  the  gas  will  undoubtedly 
increase.  Every  colliery  must  then  be  ventilated  exclusively  by  itself,  as 
all  collieries  should  be,  whether  they  generate  carbureted  hydrogen  gas  or 
not.  Our  mine  ventilation  law  requires  that,  "  the  owners  or  agents  of  every 
coal  viine  or  colliery  shall  provide  and  establish  for  every  such  coal  mine 
or  colliery  an  adequate  amount  of  ventilation,  *         *         *         which 

shall  be  circulated  through  to  the  face  of  each  and  every  working  place 
throughout  the  entire  mine,"  &c. ;  and  it  must  consist  of  "  pure  air." 
Every  one  knows  that  air  loaded  with  the  "  noxious,  poisonous  gases  "  of 
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one  mine  cannot  l)c  "  pure  air,"  as  tlie  law  requires,  when  it  enters  ancjtiier, 
and  tile  l.nv  does  not  perjnit  it. 

Then  it  is  just  as  dan<jerous  to  ventilate  several  veins  with  one  current 
of  air  in  any  colliery.  This  again  is  done  in  England  and  Wales,  and  to 
some  extent  in  this  coiUitr^'.  We  have  a  terrible  example  of  the  danger  of 
this  practice  in  the  explosion  that  occurred  in  the  Dinas  colliery,  in  the 
Rhondda  Valley,  South  Wales,  January  13,  1879,  where  sixty-two  lives 
were  lost.  The  Dinas  colliery  consisted  of  two  shafts,  known  respectively 
as  the  "  middle  pit"  and  the  "lower  pit,"  situated  al)Out  two  hundred  and 
forty  yards  apait,  tiie  latter  being  the  down-cast.  The  down-cast  is  a  cir- 
cular shaft,  ten  feet  in  diameter, sunk  some  years  ago  to  the  -'four-feet"'  or 
"polka"  seam,  the  depth  of  which  is  three  hundred  and  twenty-nine  yards 
from  the  surface.  It  also  passes  through  the  "two-feet  nine"  seam,  three 
hundred  and  seven  yards  from  the  surface.  Both  these  seams  were  exten- 
sively worked,  though  the  workings  are  not  shown  on  the  accompanying- 
plan,  or  map  of  the  colliery ;  and  both  seams  generated  gas  quite  freely. 
The  other,  or  "  middle  pit,"  is  the  upcast,  and  is  oval  in  shape,  fifteen  feet 
by  twelve,  and  is  four  hundred  and  seven  yards  deep,  going  down  to  what 
is  known  as  the  "  six-feet "  seam. 

The  air  current,  as  it  passed  down  the  lower  pit,  was  split,  one  portion 
entering  the  "  two-feet  nine  "  seam,  and  the  other  portion  entering  the  "  four- 
feet  "seam.  Then  these  two  currents,  after  ventilating  the  workings  of 
both  these  seams,  united  again,  and  forming  one  current,  passing  down  a 
staple  pit  seventy-eight  yards  deep  from  the  "four-feet"  to  the  "six-feet" 
seam,  where  this  same  air,  already  heavily  charged  with  gas  from  the  work- 
ings of  the  two  seams  above,  was  used  to  ventilate  the  extensive  workings 
of  the  "  six-feet,"  or  lower  seam,  as  shown  on  the  plan.  The  greatest  quan- 
tity of  air  claimed  at  any  time  before  the  explosion  was  sevent3'-two  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  and  fifty  cubic  feet  per  minute,  which  was  produced  by 
a  large  "  Waddle  fan,"  forty  feet  in  diameter.  It  was  said  that  this  "  quan- 
tity of  air  was  amply  sufficient  to  ventilate  the  colliery  if  properl\'  and 
judiciously  distributed."  But  I  hold  that  it  was  a  great  mistake  that  each 
seam  was  not  ventilated  exclusively  by  itself,  and  that  the  air  from  the 
upper  seams  should  not  have  been  used  in  the  lower  seam. 

The  foregoing  facts  I  have  extracted  from  the  official  report  of  the  com- 
missioners apj)ointcd  by  the  Government  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  the 
explosion  at  High  Bhmtyre,  and  from  the  report  of  Mr.  W.  St.  James 
Wheelhouse,  Q.  C,  on  the  inquest  following  the  explosion  at  the  Dinas  col- 
liery. My  object  in  referring  to  these  cases  is  to  warn  our  own  mine  mana- 
gers from  falling  into  the  same  errors.  There  are  valuable  lessons  taught 
us  always  in  the  sad  misfortunes  of  others,  and  if  we  are  wise  we  will  profit 
by  them..  And  I  refer  to  them  also  as  unanswerable  arguments  in  favor  of 
such  sweeping  ventilation  as  will  make  such  explosions  forever  impossible 
in  our  collieries. 

Great  stress  is  placed  on  the  fact  that  the  "  conditions  "  under  which  one 
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colliery  is  ventilated  are  so  much  more  advantageous  and  favorable  than 
in  other  collieries.  I  readily  admit  that  to  be  true,  but  I  contend  that  it  is 
equally  true  that  the  "  conditions  "  are,  to  a  very  great  extent,  just  what  we 
make  them,  and  can  be  made  favorable  or  unfavorab  e  very  much  at  our 
discretion.  Take  the  case  of  the  High  Blantyre  collieries  for  instance. 
Here  we  have  one  comparatively  small  upcast — the  exact  sectional  area  be- 
ing 1J<.54  square  feet — to  ventilate  four  collieries.  Who  is  responsible  for 
this  state  of  affairs?  Could  not  the  "conditions"  have  been  greatly  im- 
proved in  several  ways  from  what  they  are  ?  The  upcast,  or  No.  5  pit, 
could  have  been  made  twice  its  present  size ;  other  pits  could  have  been 
sunk ;  or  the  main  hoisting  pits  could  have  been  made  large  enough  to  be 
divided  into  down-casts  and  upcasts,  thus  ventilating  each  pit  by  itself; 
and  either  improvement  would  have  greatly  changed  the  "conditions"  re- 
ferred to. 

There  is  a  case  now  in  my  district  where  a  fan,  sixteen  feet  in  diameter, 
has  been  erected  over  an  upcast,  having  an  area  of  only  25.5  square  feet  1 
What  could  be  expcted  of  such  a  fan  under  those  "  conditions  ?"  It  is  not 
necessary  to  say  that  no  fan  under  such  conditions,  caL  do  itself  justice. 
In  this  case  the  fan  exhausts  from  twenty-five  thousand  to  thirtj^  thousand 
cubic  feet  per  minute,  but  if  the  upcast  was  enlarged  to  four  times  its  pres- 
ent size,  the  fan  would  then  discharge  one  hundred  thousand  cubic  feet  with 
less  power  than  it  requires  at  present.  Who  is  responsible  for  these  unfa- 
vorable "  conditions"  in  this  case  ?  I  assert  that  the  "  conditions"  here  are 
just  exactly  what  the  managers  ]uade  them. 

Another  fan  17.5  feet  in  diameter,  was  erected  over  an  upcast  of  small 
sectional  area  in  1877,  notwithstanding  that  I  protested  against  the  small 
size  of  the  shaft,  and  when  the  fan  was  set  running,  it  only  produced 
eighteen  thousand  one  hundred  and  twenty  cubic  feet  per  minute  of  air. 
In  1878,  the  area  of  the  upcast  was  enlarged  considerabl3%  but  not  to  the 
extent  it  should  have  been,  and  the  fan  now  produces  about  sixty  thousand 
cubic  feet  per  minute.  This  result  was  obtained  by  changing  the  "  condi- 
tions," and  proves  conclusively  that  the  conditions  are  just  what  we  make 
them,  and  that  we  are  very  far  responsible  for  their  being  unfavorable.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  conditions  under  ground  to  a  very  great  extent.  I  ad- 
mit that  there  are  greater  difficulties  to  overcome  in  some  collieries  than 
in  others,  but  I  will  not  admit  that  they  are  insurmountable.  Hence,  I  say 
again,  that  collieries  can  be  provided  with  such  sweeping  ventilation,  that 
explosions  of  gas  need  never  occur.  And  until  we  have  done  all  in  our 
power  to  bring  the  ventilation  of  our  coal  mines  up  to  this  standard,  we 
have  no  right  to  assert  that  it  cannot  be  done,  nor  can  we  escape  the  charge 
of  inhuman  treatment  of  the  working  men. 

When  I  say  that  it  requires  a  certain  proportion  of  air  to  gas,  to  dilute 
the  latter,  and  make  it  non-explosive,  I  make  no  pretense  to  any  new  dis- 
covery, and  yet  it  was  new  to  many  mine  bosses  in  charge  of  our  collieries. 
But  I  speak  of  it  because  it  is  known,  and  has  been  known  years  before 
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either  I  or  my  learned  reviewers  were  born.  And  it  is  because  the  remedy 
for  these  fearful  and  life  destroying  explosions  is  so  well  known,  that  I 
urge  its  application  with  so  much  earnestness.  Knowing  the  remedy  so 
well,  there  can  be  no  excuse  for  allowing  the  wholesale  slaughter  of  our 
fellow  men  to  continue.  Holj^  writ  teaches,  that  "  He  that  knoweth  his 
Master's  will,  and  doeth  it  not,  shall  be  punished  with  many  stripes."  So 
I  say  :  He  that  knoweth  the  remedy  for  this  fearful  loss  of  life,  through 
gas  explosions,  and  does  not  apply  it,  must  be  held  responsible  for  the 
neglect. 

Right  here  I  desire  to  inform  Prof.  J.  H.  Harden,  M.  E.,  of  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  in  the  most  respectful  manner  possible,  that  I  am  not  so  ignorant  of 
the  great  gas  wells  of  the  oil  regions  of  western  Penns^dvania,  as  he  sup- 
poses. But  I  will  very  readily  admit,  that  I  was  not  aware  of  the  fact,  (?) 
that  these  gas  wells  are  in  any  way  connected  with  any  coal  mines,  and  as 
a  natural  consequence,  must  admit  that  I  was  not  aware,  that  there  is  any 
necessity  of  devising  means  to  ventilate  them  !  Mr.  Harden  will  please  ac- 
cept of  my  heartfelt  thanks  for  this  valuable  piece  of  information.  Of  course, 
I  will  except  the  gas  wells  of  the  western  part  of  the  State,  when  I  assert, 
that  all  the  coal  mines  can  be  so  thoroughly  ventilated,  that  no  explosion 
of  gas  n'.'cd  ever  occur  in  them.  I  most  willingl}'  leave  the  gas  wells  in 
charge  of  Mr.  Harden,  hoping  that  his  superior  learning  and  experience 
will  enable  him  to  take  the  very  best  care  of  them. 

But,  seriously,  has  it  not  come  to  a  pretty  pass,  when  professional  min- 
ing engineers  will  resort  to  such  false  premises  to  oppose  a  principle  that 
they  do  not  wish  to  become  an  established  one?  Mr.  Harden,  after  re- 
ferring to  a  number  of  "  gas  wells,"  thinks  he  settles  the  whole  qiiestion 
with  the  broad  assertion  following :  "  In  these  examples,  (the  gas  wells  re- 
ferred to,)  the  pressure  and  supply  is  sufficient,  if  suddenly  released  in  the 
confined  passages  of  a  coal  mine,  to  endanger  the  lives  of  all  engaged 
therein ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  feeders  of  equal  volume  to  some  of 
these  ai"e  occasionally  found,  which  no  ventilating  machine  is  capable  of 
neutralizing  at  the  moment."  I  submit  that  his  argument  would  have  had 
some  force  if  he  had  given  us  an  example.  He  says  he  "  could  point  to 
others,"  and  probably  he  will  be  kind  enough  to  d(f  so,  but  let  them  be 
those  of  collieries,  as  we  have  had  enough  "  gas  well  examples  "  already. 
I  must  not  follow  the  off-hand  criticisms  of  the  scientific  reviewers  of  m}' 
last  report,  however,  for  I  have  neither  the  time  nor  the  inclination  to  do 
so.  Had  they  been  fair,  and  had  they  tended  to  enlighten  the  reader  on 
the  important  subject  treated,  I  would  liave  been  truly  grateful ;  but  as 
they  were  not,  I  am  not  in  the  least  benefited,  nor  is  any  one  else.  I  may 
continue  to  be  the  subject  of  sarcasm  and  ridicule  of  a  certain  class  of  en- 
gineers, but  this  subject  will  not  be  put  down  in  that  way.  The  facts  that 
I  now  advocate,  in  the  near  future  will  be  accepted  in  spite  of  all  opposi- 
tion, and  the  sooner  this  is  done  the  l)etter  will  it  be,  not  only  for  the 
workingmen,  but  also  for  their  employers. 
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The  Unsafety  of  the  So-enlled  Safety  Lamps. 

In  my  report  for  1818,  I  took  radical  groimds  against  the  use  of  safety 
lamps  in  the  mines  for  any  other  purpose  than  for  trying  or  testing  the 
condition  of  the  workings  as  to  gas.  My  remarks  on  the  subject  have 
been  well  received  by  many  intelligent  men,  and,  as  might  be  expected, 
they  have  also  provoked  unfavorable  comment  from  a  few  who  always 
sneer  at,  and  ridicule  propositions  that  they  cannot  meet  in  any  other  way 
I  have  laid  no  claim  that  I  have  discovered  any  new  facts  in  the  case.  The 
facts  are  well  known  to  all  but  such  as  are  so  willfully  blind  that  they  will 
not  see  them ;  and  I  referred  to  them  only  because  thev  are  so  generally 
admitted,  and  because  it  is  so  vmaccountably  strange  that  thousands  of  our 
fellow  men  are  forced  to  use  them  to  work  in  the  greatest  danger,  not- 
withstanding they  are  known  to  be  unsafe.  If  additional  proof  were  want- 
ing to  establish  the  fact  that  working  collieries  exclusively  with  the  so- 
called  safety  lamps  is  in  the  highest  degree  unsafe,  the  proof  is  presented 
in  thimdertones  by  each  successive  explosion.  I.  therefore,  repeat  what  I 
asserted  in  my  last,  report,  that  it  is  wrong — criminally  wrong  and  in- 
human— to  persuade  the  miner  that  it  is  safe  to  work  with  these  lamps, 
when  it  is  known  that  it  is  not  safe.  Hundreds  of  lives  are  annually  sac- 
riflced  to  this  fatal  feeling  of  false  securit}^ ;  and  the  professional  mining 
engineer,  knowing  the  fact,  allows  the  sacrifice  to  be  repeated  over  and  over 
again,  without  one  word  of  protest  ;  and  not  only  that,  but  the  whole  of 
them,  with  an  honorable  exception  now  and  then,  demand  that  the  work  of 
death  shall  go  on  from  year  to  year,  claiming  that  there  is  no  help  for  it. 
But,  thank  God,  there  are  honorable  exceptions,  and  the  number  is  contin- 
ually increasing.  These  noble  men  are  demonstrating,  by  numerous  and  ex- 
haustive experiments,  that  the  so-called  safety  lamps  are  unreliable  ;  and  I 
am  happy  to  learn  that  they  are  honest  and  humane  enough  to  declare  that 
"  the  best  of  safety  lamps  are  far  from  being  what  their  name  implies." 
And  as  I  have  a  table  showing  the  result  of  the  latest  published  experi- 
ments of  some  of  these  excellent  men,  I  will  insert  it  here  as  a  means  of 
information  for  such  as  may  not  have  seen  it.  The  table  is  to  be  found  in 
the  "  Transactions  of  the  Manchester  Geological  Society,"  session  of 
1878-9,  and  also  in  the  Colliery  Guardian  for  August  29,  1819,  and  is  a 
part  of  a  valuable  paper  on  safety  lamps,  prepared  conjointly  by  Messrs. 
W.  Smethurst,  F.  G.  S.,  and  James  Ashworth,  mining  engineers.  The  ex- 
periments were  made,  at  various  times,  at  the  Garswood  Hall  colliery,  near 
Wigan,  England,  and  in  the  presence  of  a  large  number  of  experts, 
amongst  whom  were  Messrs.  Dickinson,  Hall,  and  Martin,  Her  Majesty's 
inspectors  of  mines,  and  a  number  of  prominent  mining  engineers,  man- 
agers, underwriters,  &c.     The  table  is  as  follows  : 
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Safety  Lamp  Kxpt-riiiienl^ 


Time. 


Position  of  Shield. 


60 
30 


5 
10 
12  ' 

4 

5 

M 

5 
6 
5 

V\ 

12 

" 

5  I 

6  ' 
7 

^- 
8^ 
5^ 

^^ 

22  ! 
14 

20 


Davy  Lamp — I  inch  gauze. 

No  shield, 

ilo 


Davy  Lam2> — Ih  inch  gauze. 

No  shield, 

do 

do 

do 

Shield  up  to  tlae  top  on  tlie  intake  side, 
do.  do.  do. 

do.  do.  do. 

No  shield, 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Shield  down  on  the  inta]<e  side,    .   .   .    . 
do.  do.  .    .   .    . 

do.  do.  .   .   .   . 

do.  do.  .   .    .   . 

do.  do.  .   .    .   . 

do.  do.  .   .    .   . 

do.  do.  .   .   .   . 

Shield  down  on  the  return  side,    .   .   .    . 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
Glass  shield  all  round, 
do.  do. 

do.  do. 

.     do.  do. 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


Stephenson  Lamp,  tvithnut  inside  glass  cylin- 
der— 2  inch  gauze. 

No  shield, 

■  do 


Remarks. 


Exploded, 
do. 


Did  not  explode,  (a) 
do.  {b) 

r>id  not  explode,  (ft) 
Exploded, 
do. 


do. 

.io. 

(c) 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

(d) 

do. 

id) 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

(0 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

(f) 

do. 

(/) 

Did  not  explode.  {(/) 
do.  {g) 


Small  Scotch  Gauze  I^amp  from  Blanfyre — 
^3  i)ich  gauze. 

No  shield, 

Three  incli  by  six  inch, 

Shield  on  the  return  side, 


Exploded, 
do. 


Exploded, 
do, 
do. 


Large  Scotch  Gauze  Lamp — 31  inch  gauze. 

Nosldold, ." 1  Exploded. 

do.  I        do. 


(/O 
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6<S 


600 
600 
600 
600 
600 
600 


565 
POO 


600 
580 


Time. 


3 

3  15 
50 
2     40 


30 


Position  of  Shield. 


Shield  2;j  inch  by  5|  inch, 

Shield  up  to  the  top  of  the  gauze,    .   .   .       .   . 
Shield  whole  height  of  gauze  on  intake  side ,  . 

do.  do.  do. 

Shield  whole  height  of  gauze  on  return  side,  . 

do.  do.  do. 

Davy — Teale's  Jack  Lamp. 

Cylindrical  glass, 

do 

Davy — Teals'" s  Jack  Lainp,  with  Mr.  Smeth- 

nrsVs  Chimney. 
Cylindrical  glass, 

do.  

do 

do 

Davy — Teale's    Jack    Lamp,    Ashworth    t& 
Woolrych — 1  inch  ayid  ig  inch  gauze. 

Cylindrical  glass, 

do 


Kemarks. 


Exploded, 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

(A) 
(A) 

do. 

(S) 

Exploded, 
do. 

(k) 

(0 
(0 
(m) 
(m) 

in) 
in) 

Notes  on  the  Foregoiag  Experiments. 

(a)  Red  hot ;  experiment  suspendetl. 

(b)  Red  hot ;  experiment  suspended ;  all  proportions  of  gas  and  air 
tried. 

(c)  Copper  gauze. 

(d)  Lamp  direct  out  of  the  pit ;  had  been  used  all  day. 

(e)  Dirty  gauze. 

(/)  Smoke  gauze  covered  by  a  glass  shield,  to  the  extent  of  a  quarter  of 
an  inch. 

(g)  Smoke  gauze  covered  by  a  glass  shield,  to  the  extent  of  half  an  inch  ; 
experiment  suspended. 

(h)  Standard  mesh. 

(i)  Twent}^ -three  mesh  gauze. 

(j)  Mr.  Pickard's  lamp. 

(k)  Glass  cracked,  but  not  broken. 

(I)  Gauze  red  hot  for  three  minutes,  suddenly  increased  the  velocity, 
and  the  flame  passed  through  and  exploded  the  gas. 

(m)  The  glass  cracked  and  broken  in  two  minutes  and  forty  seconds j 
and  the  experiment  was  suspended. 
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(«)  The  glass  shioUl  was  cracked  up  completely,  but  did  not  fall  awa^', 
as  some  of  the  glass  fused  into  the  wire  mesh.  The  velocity'  of  the  air  and 
gas  varied  in  many  ways,  and  the  proportions  varied,  but  the  gas  was  not 
fii'ed  when  the  test  was  suspended,  after  fourteen  minutes. 

On  the  above  experiments,  the  authors  say  :  "  From  the  above  experi- 
ments on  Davy  lamps  of  various  constructions,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  re- 
sults obtained  from  tests  with  the  same  lamp  do  not  agree,  and  this  is  ac- 
counted for  by  our  inability  to  regulate  the  proportions  of  gas  and  air  ac- 
curately. We  made  many  experiments  to  find  what  proportions  of  gas 
and  air  formed  the  most  explosive  mixture,  but  our  apparatus  was  not 
sufficiently  delicate  to  do  so.  With  reference  to  shields,  it  will  be  ob- 
served that  the  ordinary  lamp  shield  is  no  safeguard  at  all,  and  a  cylindri- 
cal glass  shield  only  becomes  such,  when  it  overlaps  the  top  of  the  smoke 
gauze  to  the  extent  of  half  an  inch  or  more.  So  clearly  have  our  experi- 
ments demoustated  this  fact,  that  Mr.  Topping,  one  of  the  mining  engi- 
neers who  witnessed  tliem,  had  a  Davy  lamp  altered  to  comply  with  this 
condition,  and  then  tested,  and  has  now  altered,  or  is  altering,  all  his  Davy 
lamps  accordingly." 

Experiments  ^vitli  various  other  Safety-Lamps. 


03  3 

<D  a 

TiMK. 

■^  a 

o  0) 
^^ 

11 

^.3 

in 

a 
8 

400 

620 
600 
600 
600 
600 
360 

4 
3 
3 

450 

700 
600 
600 
620 

1 

j .  .  . 

... 

38 

f 

3 

600 
500 

3 

600 

1,000 

600 

640 

'3 

*  1 
3 

20 
10 
1 
30 
37 

Desckiption  of  Lamps  Tested. 


Remarks. 


Stephenson  lanii), (a) 

Claiiny  dialing  lamp — 1^  inch  gauze,   .    .      (b) 
Clanny  large  lamp,  do.  .   .     Exploded. 

do.                              do.             .   .  I  do. 

Clanny  small  lamp,               do.             .   .1  do. 

Bainbridge's  lamp, do. 

do.  do do. 

Williamson's  lamp,     do. 

do.  do do. 

Glover  ct  Gail's  lamp, 

do.  do.  

Gray's  lamp, 

Eloin  lamp, 

Mr.  Dickinson's  Mueseler  lamp,   .    . 

do.  do.  ....  I  do. 

Liege  make  do.  ...  I  do, 

Dickinson's  English  make  Mueseler, 

Teale's,      

Pelton  lamp, 

do.  

do 


(c) 


(d) 
(d) 

(«) 

Went  out.  (/) 

WiMit  out  at  once. 

Exploded. 


U) 
CO 

(0 
(>n) 


(A) 


(9) 
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I^Iotes  on  Ihe  Foregoing  Experiments. 

(a)  A  few  tests  have  been  made  with  this  lamp  without  explosion,  but  as 
the  Williamson  lamp,  which  is  practically  of  the  same  principle,  passed  the 
flame  easily,  they  were  not  pursued. 

(6)  Copper  gauze.  Wick  flame  extinguished,  but  the  gas  continued  to 
burn  in  the  gauze,  increased  the  proportion  of  gas,  and  extinguished  the 
flame.     Time  not  taken. 

(c)  Gauze  bulged  slightly. 

(d)  After  the  wick  flame  was  extinguished,  the  gas  continued  burning  at 
the  top  of  the  inside  glass  c^dinder  for  thirty -three  seconds  ;  and  in  increas- 
ing the  velocity  to  four  hundred  and  fifty,  the  flame  passed  and  exploded 
the  gas  ;  the  glass  cylinder  slightly  cracked  at  the  top,  but  not  enough  to 
impair  its  safety.  In  the  case  of  some  other  experiments  the  gas  did  not 
continue  to  burn,  and  therefore  the  flame  did  not  pass. 

(e)  The  gas  continued  to  burn  in  the  top  of  the  gauze  after  the  wick 
flame  was  e:>vtinguished ,  and  the  flame  passed  and  exploded  the  gas. 

(f)  A  heavy  lamp  and  an  insufficient  outlet  for  the  products  of  combus- 
tion. 

(g)  A  very  sensitive  lamp,  in  fact  too  much  so  for  use  in  actual  work. 
(/?,)  Defective  disc  gauze,  not  timed. 

(i)  This  is  the  only  instance  out  of  the  very  large  number  of  experiments 
made  with  this  lamp  that  it  exploded  the  gas,  and  being  unexpected  was 
not  timed.  In  every  other  instance  the  light  went  out  quickly'  and  quietly 
as  soon  as  the  gas  tired  in  the  lamp. 

(j)  Did  not  explode  with  the  few  tests  made.  The  proportions  of  the 
lamp  are  similar  to  the  Liege.     The  glass  slightly  cracked. 

(k)  The  wick  light  extinguished,  but  the  gas  continued  burning  under 
the  disc  gauze,  and  cracked  the  glass.  Experiment  suspended.  No  other 
experiment  made  with  this  lamp. 

(I)  Inside  glass  cracked.     Light  very  flickering.     More  gas  added. 

(m)  Light  extinguished.  Experiments  were  made  with  this  lamp  up  to 
one  tliousand  feet  per  minute,  but  in  no  case  did  an  explosion  i-esult.  The 
construction  of  the  lamp  is  such  that  a  steady  light  cannot  be  maintained. 
It  is  also  both  complex  in  its  construction,  and  heavy. 

The  following  practical  results  are  thus  stated : 

"  1.  That  the  greater  the  diameter  of  the  gauze  the  quicker  will  the  flame 
pass.  2.  That  in  an  explosive  atmosphere,  with  the  low  velocity  of  seven 
feet  per  second,  and  without  coal  dust,  the  Dav}-  lamp,  as  ordinarily  con- 
structed, is  unsafe.  3.  That  whatever  may  be  the  height  of  the  tin  shield, 
it  is  no  protection  or  safeguard  against  the  flame  passing ;  in  fact  it  adds 
to  the  danger.  4.  That  if  a  cylindrical  glass  shield  is  used,  as  in  the 
"  Jack  "  lamp,  and  the  smoke  gauze  made  so  long  that  the  glass  shield 
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overlaps  it  1)y  over  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  the  safety  of  the  lamp  is  im- 
mensely increased,  and  the  tlame  will  not  pass  until  the  glass  is  broken  up 
by  the  heat,  or  the  double  thickness  of  gauze  becomes  heated  sufficiently 
for  the  flame  to  pass.  5.  That  a  Davj-  lamp,  constructed  alter  the  design 
of  Mr.  Smethurst's  Jack  lamp,  or  Messrs.  Ashworth  and  Woolrychs  Jack- 
Davy  lamp,  is  still  safer.  6.  That  in  many  cases  a  Clanny  lamp  cannot  be 
considered  any  safer  than  a  Davy  lamp,  and  this  remark  will  also  ai)ply  to 
the  IJainbridge  lamp.  7.  That  a  ventilating  current  containing  a  very 
small  percentage  of  gas,  just  enough  to  elongate  the  flame,  and  followed 
by  a  highly  explosive  body  of  gas,  is  the  most  severe  test  that  a  lamp  can 
be  put  to,  and  very  few  can  stand  it.  This  foct  is  also  noticed  by  the  Bel- 
gian commission." 

Now,  if  an}^  one  can  study  the  foregoing  tables  without  being  convinced 
that  the  so-called  safet^'-lamps  are  unsafe,  then  nothing  short  of  a  good 
baking  in  an  explosion  will  convince  him.  These  experiments  show  that 
the  safest  kind  of  a  safety-lamp  is  unsafe ;  and  the}'  sustain  me  in  the  most 
positive  manner  when  I  assert  that  men  ought  not  to  be  compelled  to  work 
with  tliem.  A  great  deal  is  said  about  "  sudden  outbursts  of  gas  "  to 
account  for  explosions  ;  but  I  am  persuaded  that  there  is  more  imagination 
in  that  theory  in  most  cases  than  reality.  When  the  real  cause  of  the  ex- 
plosion is  the  treacherous  and  dangerous  lamp,  it  is  vcy  convenient  to  fall 
back  upon  the  ''sudden  outburst"  theory,  as  it  can  be,  and  is,  made  to 
cover  a  multitude  of  errors. 

Accidents  from  FaUs  or  "  Black  Rock." 

The  "black  rock,"  to  Avhich  the  men  have  given  the  significant  name  of 
"man  killer,"  is  confined  almost  wholly  to  the  collieries  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Coal  Company,  in  Jenkins  township  and  suburbs  of  Pittston.  It  overlies 
the  "  fourteen-feet  vein,"  and  runs  quite  irregular  in  every  respect.  As  to 
thickness,  it  is  sometimes  about  two  feet,  and  then  runs  out  altogether. 
"When  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  air  it  expands,  or  "  melts,"  as  the  men 
call  it,  and  breaks  off  close  to  the  solid  coal  at  the  face  even  when  it  is  two 
feet  thick,  and  when  there  is  not  the  least  sign  of  a  seam  or  slant  of  any 
kind  in  it ;  but  there  are  seams  and  slants  in  it  in  many  places  which  make 
it  more  dangerous  still.  In  any  case,  it  is  a  source  of  great  danger  to  the 
miners,  most  entirely  through  their  own  neglect,  and  a  number  of  them 
lose  their  lives  with  it  ever^'  j^ear.  It  is  to  be  found  in  No.  2  slope,  and  in 
shafts  No.  4  to  No.  10,  both  inclusive,  and  to  some  extent  in  other  mines, 
and  the  only  way  to  avoid  accidents  with  it  is  to  take  it  down  close  to  the 
face  of  the  coal  as  the  miners  go  along.  It  very  often  breaks  off  when 
hanging  out  from  the  face  of  the  coal  onl}'  four  or  five  feet,  and  the  oft 
repeated  order  of  the  mine  bosses  is,  that  in  no  case  are  the  miners  to  allow 
it  to  hang  more  than  three  feet  from  the  face.  But  the  miners  continually 
disregard  this  order,  and  some  of  them  annually  pay  the  penalty  of  their 
disobedience  witii  their  lives,  though  it  sometimes  happens  that  some  other 
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than  the  guilty  party  suffers  the  penaltj^,  while  the  guilty  escapes  un- 
harmed. 

Three  men  were  killed  by  the  "  black  rock  "  in  18V9,  and  others  were  se- 
verely injured,  and  it  seems  passing  strange  that  men  will  continue  to  risk 
their  lives  under  it  from  year  to  year,  when  they  know  its  treacherous  na- 
ture so  well.  It  is  not  hard  to  get  down,  as  there  is  generally  a  "  rider 
coal  "  over  it,  in  which  holes  can  be  easily  drilled  to  blast  it  down.  Indeed, 
there  is  no  need  at  all  that  accidents  should  occur  from  falls  of  "  black 
rock,"  if  the  miners  would  but  follow  the  instructions  given  them  b}^  their 
bosses,  and  as  their  own  safety  depends  so  much  upon  their  doing  so,  it 
seems  almost  incredible  that  they  refuse,  and  3'et  such  is  the  undisputable 
fact. 

If  they  were  requii'ed  to  do  this  extra  work  without  extra  pay  for  it, 
still  we  might  suppose  their  own  safety  would  induce  them  to  do  it,  but  I 
am  happy  to  say  that  they  are  not  required  to  do  the  work  for  nothing. 
The  company  pa}^  them  so  much  per  ton  extra  on  the  coal  they  mine, 
wherever  the  "  black  rock  "  is  required  to  be  taken  down.  In  No.  2  slope, 
and  in  No.  5  and  No.  6  shafts,  five  cents  per  ton  extra  on  the  coal  mined  is 
paid  for  taking  it  down,  and  this  is  paid  in  these  collieries  whether  the  rock 
is  thick  or  thin,  and  even  when  it  occasionally  runs  out.  In  all  other  col- 
lieries the  company  pay  from  three  to  five  cents  per  ton  extra,  according 
to  the  amount  of  rock  the  men  are  required  to  handle.  This  shows  that 
the  company  is  doing  its  duty  towards  avoiding  accidents  from  this  cause 
at  least,  and  that  the  men  alone  must  be  held  responsible  for  their  frequent 
occurrence,  and  there  is  no  way  to  remedy  the  evil,  until  rigid  discipline 
is  enforced  in  the  mines,  so  that  every  man  will  understand  that  when  he 
receives  an  order  in  relation  to  his  work,  it  must  be  promptly  and  fully 
carried  out. 

Improveinents  in  Ventilation  during  the  Year. 

It  is  with  great  satisfaction  that  I  notice  the  improvements  inaugurated 
in  the  ventilation  of  the  collieries  in  this  district  during  the  year.  At  this 
writing,  there  are  but  few  collieries  that  are  not  provided  with  sufficient 
ventilation  to  make  them  both  healthy  and  safe,  and  the  ventilation  in  the 
great  majority  of  them  is  excellent,  and  highly  satisfactory.  Each  colliery, 
with  the  exceptions  which  I  shall  note,  is  provided  with  ample  ventilation, 
so  far  as  the  quantity  of  air  furnished  is  concerned,  and  the  only  fault  that 
can  be  found  with  them  is,  that  the  air  is  not  always  wisely  and  well  dis- 
tributed. In  opening  new  gangways  and  other  new  working-places,  care 
enough  is  not  always  taken  to  conduct  the  air  along  to  the  face.  This  is 
the  result  of  carelessness,  lack  of  forethought,  or  incompetency  on  the  part 
of  the  mining  bosses,  and  there  is  not  a  particle  of  excuse  for  it.  I  meet 
with  this  difficulty  much  too  often,  in  collieries  even  where  the  quantity  of 
air  furnished  is  very  liberal  and  all  sufficient. 

Seven  new  fans  were  added  to  the  number  reported  in  1878,  so  that  the 
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whole  number  at  present  in  the  distriet  is  fort^'-ninc.  One  old  fan  was  re- 
placed with  a  new  one,  and  two  have  been  removed  from  one  mine  to  an- 
other. Several  air-shafts  have  been  sunk,  and  a  large  amount  of  work  has 
been  done  inside  of  the  mines,  for  the  purpose  of  utilizing  a  greater  pro- 
portion of  the  air  entering  them. 

The  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  Kailroad  Company-  still  carry 
the  palm  for  having  the  best  ventilated  mines — all  of  their  collieries  having 
excellent  ventilation,  with  the  single  exception  of  Tripp's  slope.  This 
slope  needs  attending  to,  and  it  is  expected  that  long  before  the  close  of 
the  current  year,  there  will  be  no  cause  of  complaint  even  here.  A  new  fan, 
twelve  feet  in  diameter,  and  three  feet  six  inches  face,  was  erected  at  the 
air-shaft  connected  with  the  Hampton  shaft  in  place  of  a  furnace,  which  has 
increased  the  ventilation  from  forty-four  thousand  six  hundred  to  sixty- 
two  thousand  six  hundred  cubic  feet  per  minute.  This  fan  commenced 
running  on  the  27th  of  October. 

The  Dodge  shaft  is  also  ventilated  at  present  by  the  fan  at  the  Scranton 
Coal  Company's  slope  adjoining,  which  has  been  lying  idle  for  years.  This 
also  is  a  change  from  the  furnace  heretofore  used,  and  has  undoubtedlj- 
been  affected,  because  it  is  so  much  cheaper  to  run  a  fan  than  to  keep  up  a 
fire  in  a  large  furnace.  The  furnace  in  this  instance  produced  more  air  for 
the  Dodge  shaft  than  the  fan  does,  but  the  fan  furnishes  ventilation  for  the 
Scranton  mines  in  addition  to  the  Dodge.  The  furnace  at  the  Dodge  has 
produced  as  high  as  one  hundred  and  forty -two  thousand  cubic  feet  per 
minute,  exerting  a  horse  power  of  26.66  to  move  the  air,  and  I  doubt  vei'v 
much  that  another  furnace  is  to  be  found  in  any  colliery  in  the  country,  that 
will  give  so  favorable  a  result.  It  is  a  double  furnace,  having  an  aggregate 
grate  surface  of  one  hundred  and  twelve  square  feet,  the  depth  of  the  upcast 
being  three  hundred  and  thirty  feet,  and  the  sectional  area,  one  hundred 
and  thirtj'-two  square  feet.  As  an  example  of  a  first  class  furnace,  I  here 
insert  a  plan  of  it.  There  are  two  other  furnaces — one  at  the  H3'de  Park 
shaft,  and  the  other  at  the  No.  2  Diamond  slope — both  of  them  sisters  to 
the  one  at  the  Dodge,  but  neither  of  them  has  ever  produced  the  quantity 
of  air  that  this  one  has,  and  the  difference  is  accounted  for  by  the  compar- 
ative shallowness  of  the  upcasts  which  makes  a  great  difference  in  the 
height  of  the  motive  column.  A  new  fan  has  been  put  in  to  replace  an 
old  one  at  the  Sloan  shaft,  the  old  one  being  so  much  worn  as  to  require 
the  change. 

A  number  of  the  collieries  of  this  company  are  quite  fiery,  especially  the 
Taylor  shaft,  Bellevue  shaft,  Bellevue  slope.  Dodge  Shaft,  Sloan  shaft.  Cen- 
tral shaft,  and  Hampton  shaft,  while  there  is  considerable  gas  generated  in 
nearly  all  of  the  others.  But  the  ventilation  is  so  sweeping,  that  no  explo- 
sion can  occur  unless  it  be  through  want  of  proper  distribution,  or  through 
some  inexcusable  blunder.  I  find  the  general  mine  superintendents,  Messrs. 
B.  Hughes  and  T.  D.  Davies,  always  careful,  and  promi)t  to  inaugurate  im- 
provements whenever  such  are  needed,  and  they  always  manifest  a  cheer- 
16  Mine  Rep. 
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ful  readiness  to  comply  with  all  that  the  law  requires,  and  I  am  happy  to 
sa}^  that  W.  R.  Storrs,  esquire,  the  general  agent,  as  well  as  the  president 
and  directors,  always  manifest  the  same  disposition.  They  are  all  evidently 
convinced  that  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  company,  as  well  as  for  the  good 
of  their  workingmen,  to  keep  their  collieries  in  their  present  excellent  con- 
dition. 

The  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Company,  perhaps  have  done  more  to 
improve  the  ventilation  of  their  collieries  during  the  last  three,  years,  than 
either  of  the  other  larger  corporations,  and  they  are  now  entitled  to  the  sec- 
ond place  on  the  list  in  this  respect,  thus  changing  positions  with  the  Penns^'l- 
vania  Coal  Company'.  Three  years  ago,  their  collieries  in  Carbondale  were 
about  as  poorly  ventilated  as  it  was  possible  that  they  could  be,  but  since 
that  time,  they  have  erected  three  fans  there,  the  third  being  added  last 
year,  to  ventilate  the  live  tunnels  composing  the  Coal  Brook  colliery.  Here- 
after, there  need  be  no  complaint  of  poor  ventilation  in  the  Carbondale  col- 
lieries, unless  the  mine  bosses  fail  to  conduct  the  air  properly  through  the 
workings.  There  is  a  very  great  and  agreeable  change  for  the  better,  and 
I  am  very  grateful  to  the  superintendents,  especially  to  A.  H.  Vandling, 
esquire,  for  these  improvements.  There  are  now  only  two  collieries  owned 
by  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Companj^  in  my  district,  where  the 
ventilation  is  not  satisfactory,  the  two  being  the  White  Oak  colliery,  in 
Archbald  borough,  and  the  Grassy  Island  shaft,  in  Olyphant  borough. 
Neither  of  these,  however,  is  very  bad,  nor  is  either  of  them  good,  and  I 
do  not  expect  them  to  be  good  until  a  fan  is  provided  for  each. 

The  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company  have  also  done  considerable,  but  are 
more  tardy  in  effecting  the  necessary  improvements  than  either  of  the  other 
large  companies.  One  trouble  with  them  is,  their  persistant  clinging  to  the 
objectionable,  unhealthy,  and  dangerous  system  of  ventilating  collieries 
successively  with  the  return  air  passing  from  one  to  the  other,  instead  of 
ventilating  each  colliery  separately  with  "  pure  air,"  as  the  law  requires. 
It  is  very  fortunate  for  them  that  neither  of  the  collieries  where  this  is  done 
is  very  fiery,  or  the}^  could  not  be  allowed  to  work  them  at  all  until  this 
evil  was  remedied.  They  have  extended  two  of  their  shafts  down  to  the 
Marcy  vein  during  the  year — No.  4  and  No.  11  shafts — and  the  probability 
is,  that  there  will  be  gas  enough  in  this  lower  vein  to  oblige  them  to  abandon 
this  dangerous  system. 

They  have  some  collieries,  however,  in  excellent  condition  as  to  ventila- 
tion, notably.  No.  4,  No.  7,  No.  8, new  No.  9,  new  No.  10,  No.  13,  and  Law 
shafts.  All  their  other  collieries  can  be  very  materially  improved,  and 
must  be  improved  before  they  can  be  rated  as  first  class,  though  none  of 
them  are  very  bad.  They  have  erected  a  new  It. 5  feet  diameter  fan  on  an 
air  shaft  sunk  for  No.  7  shaft,  in  Jenkins  township,  which  commenced  run- 
.  ning  October  21, 1879  ;  and  another  of  the  same  size  was  put  in  at  the  new 
No.  9  shaft,  which  commenced  running  August  2,  1879.  These  are  im- 
provements inaugurated  during  last  year,  and  were  much  needed. 
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Of  the  smaller  companies  and  operators,  I  have  two  to  report  who  have 
replaced  furnaces  with  fans  during  the  year.  Messrs.  Jones,  Simpson  &  Co., 
have  put  in  a  twelve  feet  diameter  fan  at  the  Pierce  colliery,  in  Archbald 
borough,  and  Messrs.  William  Connell  &  Co.  have  replaced  their  furnace 
with  a  fourteen  feet  diameter  fan,  which  commenced  running  October  28, 
1879.  The  Butler  Coal  Compan}-  have  I'cplaced  a  six  feet  diameter  Patter- 
son fan  with  a  sixteen  feet  Guibal  fan,  and  the  little  one  has  been  removed 
to  the  Twin  shaft,  Pittston  Coal  Company,  and  the  Hillside  Coal  and  Iron 
Company  have  removed  their  fan  from  the  Powder  Mill  shaft,  in  which  the 
coal  is  exhausted,  to  a  new  air  shaft  sunk  for  the  Spring  Brook  tunnel. 

All  the  miscellaneous  collieries  are  in  a  satisfactor3'  condition  at  present, 
excepting  the  following  :  Jermyn's  shaft  and  slope,  Jermyn  borough ;  Eaton 
colliery,  Archbald  borough ;  Filer  colliery,  Winton  borough  ;  Greenwood 
colliery,  Lackawanna  township  ;  Hillside  colliery.  Pleasant  Valley  borough  ; 
Columbia  mines,  Pittston  township,  and  the  Beaver  mines,  Pittston  borough. 
The  first  three  named,  the  Greenwood,  and  the  two  last  named,  are  the  only 
very  bad  ones,  and  each  of  these  must  receive  particular  attention  during 
the  current  year.  The  larger  number  of  the  collieries  of  the  small  opera- 
tors, are  in  very  good  condition  as  to  ventilation. 

Taking  the  whole  of  mj^  district,  I  think  that  it  can  be  safely  said,  that 
the  progress  made  during  the  year  in  bringing  the  condition  of  the  collie- 
ries up  to  what  it  should  be,  is  highly  encouraging  and  satisfactory,  and 
the  work  accomplished  can  be  taken,  no  doubt,  as  an  assurance  that  what 
is  still  wanting,  will  be  done  in  due  time. 

I'roReoiitions  for  Violations  of  Law. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  unpleasant  duties  of  the  position  of  an  inspector, 
that  he  feels  compelled,  in  certain  instances,  to  enter  criminal  proceedings 
against  mine  bosses  or  workingmen,  for  violations  of  law.  i  have  often 
felt  that  I  would  prefer  to  suffer  the  penalty  myself  than  do  this,  if  I  could 
escape  my  oath-bound  duty  by  doing  so.  Whenever  I  have  been  forced  to 
prosecute,  I  have  done  it  ''  with  malice  toAvards  none  and  charity  towards 
all,"  and  have  never  asked  the  courts  to  inflict  any  but  a  nominal  punish- 
ment. But  I  have  been  sorely  grieved  at  the  course  pursued  b^'  the  op- 
erators, superintendents,  and  workingmen,  in  defense  of  the  unfortunate 
parties  prosecuted.  I  do  not  complain  at  their  availing  themselves  of  all 
legal  and  honorable  means  in  defense  of  the  accused,  but  when  they  assail 
the  motive  of  the  inspector,  and  attribute  his  action  to  a  feeling  of  spite 
and  a  desire  for  revenge,  in  retaliation  for  some  real  or  imaginary  wrong 
they  may  be  conscious  of  having  perpetrated  against  him,  they  make  the 
cross  a  very  heavy  one  to  bear.  I  cannot  account  for  this,  only  as  a  veri- 
fication of  the  old  maxim,  that  "  The  guilty  fieeth  when  no  one  pursueth 
him."  But  it  grieves  me  that  any  one,  who  claims  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  me,  can  imagine  it  possible  for  me  to  be  capable  of  indul<nn«»-  in 
a  low  and  mean  desire  for  retaliation  and  revenge ;  for  I  thank  God  that 
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He  has  enabled  .me  to  control  myself  to  such  an  extent  that  I  can  truth- 
fully say  that  I  am  a  perfect  stranger  to  such  an  evil  passion.  I  cannot 
help  it  if  men  refuse  to  believe  this,  and  I  am  very  sorry  that  it  is  so  glar- 
ingly apparent  that  my  traducers  must  judge  of  me  by  themselves. 

It  is  a  very  painful  and  discouraging  fact,  that  all  parties,  as  a  rule,  from 
the  highest  official  connected  with  the  mining  of  coal  down  to  the  door- 
boys  and  slate-pickers,  are  leagued  together  to  oppose  an  honest  and  im- 
partial enforcement  of  the  law.  But  so  long  as  I  hold  this  position,  I  pur- 
pose to  honor  my  oath  in  the  performance  of  my  duties,  unpleasant  as 
some  of  them  are,  believing  that  the  safety  of  the  workingmen's  lives,  and 
also  the  safety  of  the  property  of  the  operators,  is  best  secured  by  such  a 
course.  During  my  term,  I  have  experienced  all  of  this  undeserved  oppo- 
sition, to  some  extent,  in  the  few  prosecutions  that  I  have  instituted,  but 
never  so  bitter  and  determined  as  during  last  year. 

There  were  six  cases  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  courts,  for  viola- 
tions of  the  mine  ventilation  law,  during  the  year — two  in  Luzerne  and 
four  in  Lackawanna  county.  The  first  case  was  that  of  Peter  P.  Daly,  a 
mine  boss  at  the  No.  4  shaft,  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company,  Jenkins  town- 
ship, who  was  charged  with  sending  a  large  number  of  workingmen  down 
the  shaft,  on  the  morning  of  the  30th  day  of  November,  18T8,  on  a  car- 
riage that  had  none  of  the  safety  appliances  required  by  law.  The  case 
came  up  before  the  grand  jur}^  in  the  April  session,  but  the  bill  was  ignored 
on  account  of  the  death  of  the  defendant,  who  was  killed  by  an  explosion 
of  gas,  through  his  own  blunder,  on  the  9th  of  January,  18Y9. 

The  second  case  was  that  of  Thomas  Monies,  an  engineer  at  the  same 
colliery,  who  was  charged  with  hoisting  the  carriage,  loaded  with  men,  to 
the  sheeve  wheel,  instead  of  lowering  it  down  the  shaft.  On  the  carriage 
striking  the  sheeve  wheel,  the  rope  parted,  precipitating  the  carriage,  with 
its  human  freight,  on  its  way  down  the  shaft,  but  it  was  fortunately  caught 
on  the  fans  at  the  top,  which  had  not  been  removed.  The  carriage  being 
hoisted  above  the  guides,  the  safety  catches  could  not  act.  Monies  was 
indicted  March  27,  1879.  The  case  came  up  for  trial  in  the  April  session, 
when  the  defendant  entered  a  plea  of  "  Guilty  as  charged  in  the  indict- 
ment," and  was  let  off  with  a  nominal  sentence  of  one  dollar  ($1)  fine  and 
costs.  Mr.  Monies  bore  an  excellent  reputation,  and  had  the  sympathy  of 
a  large  circle  of  friends,  and  I  am  happy  to  have  good  cause  to  believe  that 
both  he  and  his  friends  fully  justified  my  proceeding  against  him,  and  that 
he  was  conscious  that  I  was  only  faithfully  doing  my  duty,  and  would  not 
have  me  do  otherwise.  His  conduct  was  so  honest  and  honorable  that  I 
would  willingly  have  spared  him  if  it  had  been  possible. 

The  third  case  was  in  Lackawanna  county,  and  was  that  of  Enis  McDon- 
ald, a  breaker  boss  at  the  Spring  Brook  colliery.  Hillside  Coal  and  Iron 
Compan}^  Lackawanna  township,  charged  with  ordering  a  trap  door  opened 
in  the  top  of  a  box  inclosing  the  pony  rolls,  through  which  Thomas  Gar- 
rett, a  slate  picker,  fell  and  was  drawn  into  the  rolls  and  was  crushed  to 
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death.  This  sad  accident  occurred  November  22,  1878.  McDonald  was 
arrested,  and  was  brouijht  before  Alderman  I.  L.  Post,  Scranton,  Novem- 
ber 26, 1878,  where  he  demanded  a  hearing,  but  was  held  to  appear  at  court. 
The  grand  jury  found  a  true  bill  against  him  May  5,  1879 ;  and  the  case 
came  up  for  trial  August  27,  1879,  when,  in  consideration  of  the  fact  that 
the  defendant  was  a  cripi)le  with  a  large  family  and  very  poor,  he  was  let 
oflF  with  payment  of  the  costs  of  the  prosecution.  Had  the  case  been  forced 
on,  he  could  not  have  escaped  imprisonment,  and  as  I  did  not  desire  to  send 
him  to  prison,  he  was  allowed  to  escape  that  penalty. 

The  fourth  case  was  that  of  Thomas  Kelley,  a  footman  at  the  School 
Fund  slope,  Hyde  Park,  who  was  charged  with  riding  up  the  slope  on  a 
trip  of  loaded  cars.  He  was  arrested  May  26,  1879,  and,  waiving  a  hear- 
ing, gave  bail  before  Alderman  I.  L.  Post,  to  appear  at  court.  August  29, 
1879,  he  came  into  court  and  entered  a  plea  of  guilty  as  charged  in  the 
indictment,  and  on  the  6th  of  September  was  sentenced  by  President  Judge, 
the  Honorable  John  Handley,  to  one  hour  in  prison,  one  dollar  ($1)  fine 
and  costs  of  prosecution. 

My  only  object  in  prosecuting  in  tliis  case  was  to  break  up  this  danger- 
ous practice  of  riding  up  slopes  on  loaded  cars.  The  law  wisely  prohibits 
it,  and,  in  addition  to  that,  I  had  issued  a  special  order  against  doing  it  in 
this  slope,  and  also  against  traveling  up  or  down  the  slope  when  it  was 
working.  One  old  man  had  been  killed  there,  but  that  was  not  enough  to 
put  an  end  to  the  practice,  hence  I  had  no  other  course  left  me  but  to  prose- 
cute the  first  man  whom  I  found  violating  the  law. 

The  fifth  case  was  that  of  William  Edmunds,  a  footman  on  an  inside 
slope  in  the  Jerm3'n  shaft,  operated  by  John  Jermyn,  esquire,  Jermyn  bor- 
ough. He  was  charged  with  the  same  oflfense  as  Kelley,  and  was  brought 
before  Alderman  I.  L.  Post,  on  the  17th  cf  July,  1879, and  backed  by  John 
Jermyn,  Mr.  Barger,  his  confidential  clerk,  and  all  his  bosses,  the  young 
man  employed  counsel  and  demanded  a  hearing.  The  fact  was  disclosed 
in  course  of  the  hearing  that  Edmunds  was  hired  to  do  this  dangerous  thing 
in  direct  violation  of  law,  by  Robert  Carter,  the  mine  boss  in  charge  of  the 
colliery,  and  that  he  was  compelled  to  ride  up  and  down  upon  every  trip 
made  on  that  slope,  in  order  to  attend  to  the  head  as  well  as  the  foot  of  the 
slope,  thus  exposing  the  young  man's  life  to  constant  danger,  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  saving  the  wages  of  another  man.  Notwithstanding  the  prestige 
brought  to  bear  against  the  case,  of  an  able  attorney,  and  notwithstanding 
the  unfounded  assertion  of  Mr.  John  Jermyn  and  his  bosses  that  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  young  man  to  ride  up  and  down  upon  every 
trip  on  that  slope,  the  alderman  held  him  to  bail  for  his  appearance  at 
court. 

In  my  travels  through  the  collieries  I  had  come  upon  a  number  of  cases 
of  this  kind,  where  young  men  were  obliged  to  attend  both  the  head  and 
foot  of  slopes,  but  the  practice  was  discontinued  at  once  in  every  instance 
but  this  one  at  my  re(iuesl,  and  as  I  only  desired  to  have  the  law  complied 
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with,  I  had  no  occasion  to  prosecute  in  any  case  but  this,  and  I  tried  to 
avoid  doing  so  in  this  case  also. 

While  at  the  colliery  on  the  28th  of  June,  and  as  I  was  passing  down 
the  slope,  I  saw  Edmunds  riding  up  the  slope  on  a  loaded  trip  between  two 
cars.  I  at  once  called  the  attention  of  Robert  Carter,  the  mine  boss,  to 
the  matter,  and  ordered  him  to  have  it  stopped,  expecting  that  would  be 
the  end  of  it.  But  after  examining  the  workings  on  the  west  side  of  the 
slope  I  returned,  and  found  Edmunds  again  riding  up  on  a  loaded  trip. 
I  then  resolved  to  order  him  to  stop  doing  so  myself,  which  I  did.  I  ex- 
plained the  law  bearing  on  the  matter  to  him,  and  how  he  was  endangering 
his  life,  and  how  he  was  putting  himself  liable  to  prosecution,  which  must 
result  in  his  being  fined  and  imprisoned,  and  I  concluded  by  ordering  him, 
in  the  most  friendly  manner,  not  to  ride  up  the  slope  on  loaded  cars  any 
more.  He  listened  attentively  to  all  I  said  without  saying  a  word  in  reply, 
but  when  I  got  through  speaking  to  him,  he  signalled  to  hoist  the  trip,  and 
jumped  on  again  in  defiance  of  the  law  and  of  my  order,  and  in  my  very 
presence.  Had  he  obeyed  the  law  at  my  request,  there  would  have  been 
no  prosecution,  but  imder  these  circumstances  I  had  no  other  course  to 
pursue.  I  was  forced  to  cause  his  arrest,  or  allow  the  law  to  be  trampled 
upon,  and  I  did  cause  his  arrest  as  before  stated. 

When  it  was  disclosed,  however,  at  the  hearing  before  the  alderman, 
that  he  was  hired  to  do  this,  I  felt  that  Robert  Carter  and  John  Jermyn 
were  really  more  responsible  for  the  crime  than  he  was,  but  as  I  hoped 
that  this  one  arrest  would  put  a  stop  to  the  evil,  I  made  no  other  arrests 
at  that  time,  but  I  soon  found  that  my  hope  was  vain.  On  the  14th  of 
August  I  visited  the  colliery  again,  and  to  my  great  surprise  I  found  Ed- 
monds still  riding  up  and  down  the  slope,  and  attending  to  the  head  and 
foot  as  of  old.  Finding  the  law  so  utterlj^  set  at  defiance,  I  returned  home, 
and  on  the  16th  of  August  I  caused  the  arrest  of  Robert  Carter,  the  mine 
boss.  But  this  did  not  end  the  mischief.  The  boy,  under  the  instruction 
of  John  Jermyn  and  Robert  Carter,  continued  to  defy  the  law  and  the  in- 
spector, until  the  case  was  tried  and  he  was  found  guilty. 

The  grand  jury  found  a  true  bill  in  the  case  July  29,  and  the  case  came 
up  for  trial  August  29,  1879,  when  a  verdict  of  guilty  was  rendered,  and 
the  sentence  followed  on  the  6th  of  September. 

The  law  is  so  plain  and  explicit  in  relation  to  the  ofiense  charged  against 
Edmunds,  that  it  seems  impossible  for  any  one  to  be  so  dull  of  comprehen- 
sion as  to  misunderstand  it.  The  law  saj's  :  "  That  any  miner,  workman, 
or  any  other  person,  who  shall  ride  upon  a  loaded  car  or  carriage  in  any 
shaft  or  slope,  or  on  any  plane  in  or  around  any  coal  mine  or  collierj^,  &c., 
every  such  person  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  con- 
viction, shall  be  punished  by  imprisonment  and  fine,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  court."  In  this  case,  the  fact  of  Edmunds  riding  on  loaded  ears  up  the 
slope  was  not  denied,  but  an  attempt  was  made  to  justify  the  act  under  the 
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plea  of  necessity,  Mr.  Jermyn  going  so  far  as  to  intimate  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  operate  that  slope,  without  having  Edmunds  or  some  one  else 
riding  up^nd  down  upon  every  trip.  But  it  was  proven,  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  court  and  jury,  that  the  only  necessity  for  this,  was  the  saving 
of  another  man's  wages. 

Another  point  which  Mr.  Jermyn  labored  hard  to  impress  the  jury  with 
was  the  unfounded  assertion  that  the  prosecution  was  instituted  by  me  out 
of  spite  and  enmity  against  him.  I  was  very  much  pained  at  this  feature 
that  was  dragged  into  the  case,  for  I  certainly  did  not  deserve  any  such 
base  treatment  at  the  hands  of  Mr.  Jermyn  of  all  the  men  with  whom  I 
have  official  relations  ;  and  no  man  can  be  so  conscious  of  this  fact  as  John 
Jermyn  himself,  for  he  knows  that  he  has  received  nothing  but  unmixed 
kindness  at  my  hands.  If  I  had  been  capable  of  the  spite  attributed  to 
me,  the  opportunity  had  not  been  wanting  to  strike  a  much  more  direct 
blow  at  Mr.  Jermj^n  than  by  causing  the  arrest  of  one  of  his  employes ; 
but  the  fact  is  that  if  I  have  erred  at  all  in  my  dealings  with  him,  it  has 
been  in  the  exercise  of  too  much  leniency.  In  an}'  event,  I  have  never  had 
the  least  desire  to  harm  him ;  but  I  must  be  allowed  to  strive  to  do  my 
duty,  even  where  he  is  interested,  and  that  I  purpose  doing  regardless  of 
consequences.  Though  the  love  of  approbation  is  well  developed  in  me, 
and  though  I  would  highly  appreciate  the  good  opinion  of  John  Jermyn, 
and  every  other  respectable  man,  still  I  cannot  forfeit  my  own  self-respect 
by  neglecting  my  duty  in  order  to  secure  it. 

The  sixth  case  was  that  of  Robert  Carter,  the  mine  boss,  which,  through 
the  earnest  solicitation  of  Mr.  Jermyn,  was  settled  by  his  paying  the  costs. 
As  I  had  gained  the  point  for  which  I  was  contending  in  the  suit  against 
William  Edmunds,  and  as  Mr.  Jermyn  assured  me  that  thp  law  henceforth 
would  be  respected,  and  that  he  would  give  me  no  further  trouble,  I  had 
no  object  in  forcing  Carter's  case  to  trial.  But  had  I  been  the  spiteful  and 
vindictive  being  that  Mr.  Jermyn  would  have  the  people  believe  me  to  be, 
I  would  have  taken  a  ver}'  different  course. 

The  Butler  Mine  Fire. 

The  Butler  mine  fire  has  now  been  raging  since  early  in  the  year  ISVY. 
At  the  close  of  that  year,  when  I  last  reported  its  condition,  it  had  burned 
over  an  area  of  about  five  acres ;  but  it  has  now  spread  over  an  area  of 
about  twenty-three  acres,  as  shown  by  the  carmine  plot  on  the  accompany- 
ing map  of  the  colliery,  which  is  a  map  of  the  Marcy  vein  immediately 
underlying  the  old  workings  where  the  fire  is  located.  In  the  winter  of 
1877-8  an  open  cut  from  the  surface  was  made  all  the  way  from  the  out- 
crop on  the  east  and  north  to  the  outcrop  on  the  south,  a  distance  of  about 
three  hundred  and  fifty  yards,  ■s\ith  the  excei)tion  of  a  section  in  the  deepest 
part,  which  was  tunneled.  The  open  cut  is  twenty  feet  wide  at  the  bottom, 
and  ranges  from  twelve  to  forty-five  feet  in  depth.  The  fire  has  now  ex- 
tended over  all  the  plot  thus  cut  ofi"  by  the  open  cut  and  tunnel,  but  it  is 
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believed  that  it  can  penetrate  no  further,  the  only  doubt  being  as  to  its 
crossing  the  tunneled  part  of  the  cut.  There  is  no  doubt  but  its  progress 
is  wholly  checked  where  the  open  cut  is  made,  but  there  have  been  grave 
doubts,  and  they  are  not  wholl}''  dispelled  yet,  that  the  fire  would  cross  at 
the  section  tunneled.  When  the  fire  reached  the  tunnel  the  intense  heat 
caused  it  to  cave  in,  and  the  company  were  obliged  to  flood  it  with  water ; 
and  it  was  very  doubtful  for  a  time  which  of  the  elements  would  conquer. 
Water  is  being  applied  still,  and  the  war  of  the  elements  is  still  raging 
with  more  or  less  fierceness,  and  it  is  vmcertain  at  times  yet  which  has  the 
advantage,  though  it  is  believed  on  the  whole  that  the  water  is  master  of 
the  situation.  There  is  danger,  however,  of  letting  off  the  water  too  soon, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  say  when  it  will  be  safe  to  do  so,  as  the  fire  some- 
times seems  to  die  out  and  then  burst  out  again  with  renewed  force.  It 
has  cost  the  company  nearly  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  to  confine  it 
within  its  present  bounds. 

The  whole  twenty-three  acres  are  now  overrun  by  the  fire,  but  it  must 
burn  itself  out  within  its  present  limits  unless  it  crosses  the  tunnel — but  if 
that  should  occur,  no  one  can  tell  where  it  would  end.  The  heat  of  the  fire 
is  so  intense,  that  the  forty  feet  strata  of  rock  intervening  between  the 
burning  vein  and  the  Marcy  vein  below,  is  so  hot  in  the  latter  vein  in  some 
places,  that  one  can  hardly  bear  his  hand  on  it.  The  temperature  in  the 
lower  \ein  up  to  a  short  time  ago,  was  over  one  hundred  degrees  Fahren- 
heit, and  the  men  worked  there  in  that  hot  air  as  nearly  nude  as  possible. 
There  was  no  lack  of  air,  but  it  had  to  travel  through  this  hot  region  to 
reach  the  face  of  the  workings,  and  it  was  too  hot  for  men  to  work  in  it. 
When  I  learned  these  facts,  I  at  once  demanded  an  air-shaft  sunk  at  the  face 
of  the  workings,  and  outside  of  the  line  of  the  fire,  so  as  to  provide  fresh 
and  pure  air  for  the  men  from  the  surface,  instead  of  air  conducted  to  them 
through  the  hot  region  under  the  fire.  The  superintendent  at  once  laid  the 
case  before  the  directors  of  his  company,  and  with  their  permission,  he  put 
down  the  shaft  as  suggested,  and  has  since  sunk  two  others,  and  his  men 
at  present  get  fresh  and  cold  air  to  work  in. 

S.  B.  Bennett,  esquire,  the  superintendent,  has  done  himself  great  credit 
in  acting  so  promptly  in  the  matter,  and  his  cheerfulness  in  doing  what  was 
asked  of  him,  is  very  pleasant  and  agreeable  for  both  the  inspector  and 
himself.  If  all  superintendents  would  but  take  the  interest  in  the  welfare, 
and  comfort  of  their  men  that  is  manifested  in  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Bennett, 
no  mines  would  long  remain  in  an  unsafe  or  unhealthy  condition. 

New  Collieries  Opened  aad  Under  Way. 

The  company  which  has  taken  the  lead  in  opening  new  collieries,  and  in 
developing  new  fields  for  coal  production  during  the  year,  is  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Coal  Company.  The}^  have  opened  a  new  shaft  at  Hughestown  bor- 
ough, known  as  the  New  No.  9  shaft,  which  is  sunk  to  the  "  fourteen  feet" 
vein.     This  takes  the  place  of  the  old  shaft  of  the  same  number,  which  has 
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been  abandoned.  They  are  also  developing  the  Marcy  vein  at  Xo.  4,  and 
No.  11  shafts,  in  Jenkins  township.  But  the  main  enterprise  of  the  year, 
was  the  sinking  of  the  Barnum  shaft,  on  wliat  is  known  as  the  Waddell  farm, 
near  Pittston.  This  shaft  is  one  hundred  and  seventy-three  feet  and  five 
inches  in  depth,  from  the  top  of  the  stone  work  at  the  surface,  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  "  fourteen  feet"  vein,  and  is  forty-seven  feet  long  by  twelve  feet 
wide  in  the  clear,  giving  a  sectional  area  of  five  hundred  and  sixty-four 
square  feet.  It  is  to  be  divided  into  six  compartments,  one,  eight  feet  five 
inches  by  twelve  feet  for  an  upcast,  four  hoisting  ways,  six  by  twelve  feet 
each,  and  a  pump-way,  twelve  feet  square. 

The  sinking  was  commenced  in  October,  1878,  by  the  company,  who  drove 
it  down  30.5  feet  by  day  labor.  The  balance  of  the  work  was  done  under 
contract,  by  James  C.  Smythe  &  Co.,  between  the  1st  of  July,  1879,  and 
January  1,  1880.  The  nature  of  the  strata  penetrated  by  the  shaft  is  as 
follows  :  First,  There  is  earth,  slate,  and  rock  for  49  feet  .and  5  inches,  w^hen 
a  vein  of  coal  three  feet  thick  is  met  with  ;  then  there  is  63.75  feet  of  fire 
clay  and  rock  to  the  ''seven  feet"  or  "checkered"  vein,  which,  at  this 
point,  proves  to  be  11.33  feet  thick,  and  is  said  to  be  of  good  quality;  then 
there  is  27  feet  and  11  inches  of  rock  to  the  top  of  the  "fourteen  feet  " 
vein,  which,  however,  at  this  point  is  only  9  feet  thick. 

No  timber  is  yet  on  the  ground  for  the  breaker,  and  it  is,  therefore,  rather 
premature  to  venture  any  prediction  as  to  what  its  capacity  will  be  when 
built,  but  it  is  not  likel}'  to  be  less  than  one  thousand  tons  per  day.  The 
time  when  shipping  of  coal  will  commence  cannot  at  present  be  approxi- 
mated, as  there  is  a  vast  amount  of  work  yet  to  be  done  before  the  colliery 
will  be  ready  to  commence  operations ;  and  the  dispatch  with  which  the 
work  is  driven  will  depend,  in  a  great  measure,  on  the  demand  for  coal. 
They  must  make  their  connection  with  their  second  opening,  which  is  eight 
hundred  feet  distant  in  both  veins,  and  must  drive  their  gangways,  &c.,  in 
each  vein  before  they  can  do  much  in  the  way  of  shipping  coal. 

The  second  opening  is  another  new  shaft  eight  hundred  feet  distant  from 
the  main  shaft  which  is  now  being  sunk,  but  is  not  yet  over  half  way  down. 
There  is  a  large  tract  of  land  to  be  worked  through  these  shafts  ;  but  the 
number  of  acres  cannot  be  stated,  as  there  are  other  collieries  that  will  take 
)n  more  or  less  of  the  territory.  But  it  is  very  evident  that  when  this  col- 
liery is  completed  and  opened,  it  will  be  the  model  colliery  of  the  com- 
pany. 

The  Butler  Coal  Company  is  about  to  sink  a  new  shaft,  and  the  Lehigh 
Valley  company  is  commencing  to  sink  a  shaft  on  their  property'  adjoin- 
ing the  Butler  colliery,  in  Pittston  township;  and  the  Pennsylvania  Anth- 
racite Coal  Compan}'  are  also  sinking  a  shaft  at  their  Greenwood  colliery, 
in  Lackawanna  township,  but  neither  of  these  are  yet  anywhere  near  the 
coal. 

All  AoHoriation  of  .Miae  BoaiM^s  Rerommended. 

There  are  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  mine  bosses,  mine  superintendents, 
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and  outside  foremen  in  this  district,  and  many  of  them  have  no  experience  out- 
side of  what  they  have  gained  in  the  collieries  under  their  immediate  charge. 
Among  so  krge  a  number,  there  are  some  that  are  well  qualified  for  the 
high  and  responsible  positions  which  thej  hold,  but  the  majority  have  a 
great  deal  to  learn  before  they  can  expect  to  be  classed  as  competent  and 
experienced  mine  bosses.  Perhaps  it  may  be  said  that  all  of  them  are  pos- 
sessed of  some  of  the  many  qualifi  nations  necessary,  and  as  men,  that  nothing 
can  be  said  against  them  ;  but  I  find  that  the  number  who  are  well  informed 
in  the  science  of  mining  and  ventilation  are  very  few  and  far  between.  I 
am  not  to  be  understood  as  classing  them  all  so,  for  that  would  be  doing 
gross  injustice  to  a  respectable  number  of  them.  The  truth  is,  that  they 
range  from  very  competent  men  down  to  the  very  ignorant,  the  greater 
number  being  below  the  medium.  The  advanced  class  will  no  doubt  admit 
that  there  is  much  for  them  even  to  learn  ;  and  no  doubt  their  experience  has 
taught  them  that  they  must  continue  learning  day  after  da}^,  month  after 
month,  and  year  after  year,  if  they  hope  to  cope  successfully  with  the  ever- 
recurring  new  difificulties  and  problems  that  spring  up  in  their  business. 
And  if  that  be  so  in  relation  to  the  more  advanced  class,  every  one  must 
admit  that  it  is  much  more  so  in  relation  to  such  as  are  inexperienced  and 
unlearned. 

There  are  no  opportunities  offered  in  the  coal  regions  for  these  men  to 
improve  themselves,  but  I  believe  they  can  make  the  opportunities,  to  a 
certain  extent,  if  they  will.  They  can  form  an  association  among  them- 
selves for  mutual  improvement,  by  means  of  which  they  can  acquire  a  large 
amount  of  information  that  would  not  only  be  a  great  benefit  to  themselves, 
but  could  not  fail  to  make  their  services  of  mu'ch  greater  value  to  their  em- 
ploj'ers,  and  they  would  thus,  also,  be  far  better  qualified  to  insure  the 
safety  of  the  workmen  under  their  charge.  Such  an  association  would  en- 
able them  to  consult  with  one  another,  and  give  them  an  opportunity  to 
learn  from  their  more  experienced  associates.  They  should  meet  as  often 
as  convenient  for  consultation,  and  for  the  free  discussion  of  questions 
brought  before  them  ;  papers  should  be  read  and  discussed  on  subjects 
bearing  directly  on  mining,  on  ventilation,  on  haulage,  on  drainage,  &c., 
&c. ;  experiments  on  various  matters  ought  to  be  inaugurated ;  and  the 
several  collieries  in  the  district  should  be  visited,  so  that  each  one  may 
profit  by  the  different  systems  adopted  for  all  kinds  of  work.  The  asso- 
ciation ought  to  have  a  complete  set  of  chemical  apparatus,  and  all  kinds 
of  instruments  necessary  to  enable  its  members  to  make  their  investiga- 
tions thorough  and  exhaustive.  An  expert  in  chemistry  might  be  engaged 
as  an  instructor.  A  number  of  good  civil  and  mechanical  engineers  might 
also  be  admitted  into  the  association  with  great  profit  to  all  the  members, 
as  well  as  to  the  coal  business  generally. 

It  cannot  be  denied  but  there  is  a  fearful  waste  of  coal  by  the  present 
system  of  mining  and  preparing  coal  for  market,  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
an  association  of  this  nature  might  do  great  good  to  reduce  this  waste- 
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The  waste  through  blasting  is  very  great  at  best,  but  their  are  hundreds  "of 
instances,  where  the  blasting  is  done  by  incompetent  minors,  where  the 
waste  is  enormous.  At  present  this  is  not  felt,  and  because  it  is  so  gene- 
ral, it  may  be  but  seldom  noticed.  The  coal  in  the  ground  seems  at  pre- 
sent, to  the  casual  observer,  to  be  inexhaustible,  and  no  one  seems  to  care 
how  extravagantly  it  may  be  wasted  in  the  process  of  mining.  But  the 
time  will  soon  come  when  this  prodigal  waste  will  be  sorel}^  felt,  and  it 
would  seem  to  be  the  part  of  wisdom  and  economy  in  us  to  stop  the  waste 
while  we  can.  I  have  no  doubt  but  fully  one  third  of  the  coal  in  the 
ground  is  wasted  in  blasting,  and  the  owners  are  thus  being  robbed  of  the 
one  third  value  of  their  property,  and  it  seems  very  strange  to  me  that 
they  do  not  arouse  themselves  to  look  after  this  loss. 

When  a  man  hires  a  builder  to  put  up  a  house  for  him,  he  is  not  willing 
to  furnish  him  one  third  more  material  than  is  necessar}^  to  build  with,  and 
he  will  be  very  careful  that  he  will  engage  no  builder  who  will  waste  ma- 
terial at  such  a  rate.  The  farmer  is  very  careful  that  the  party  who 
threshes  his  grain  for  him  will  not  waste  one  third  of  it  in  the  process  ;  or, 
if  he  hires  a  man  to  dig  a  field  of  potatoes,  he  will  not  suffer  him  to  leave 
one  third  of  the  crop  covered  up  and  lost  in  the  ground.  Then  why  should 
owners  of  coal  lands  allow  this  fearful  waste  of  coal  of  which  I  speak,  if 
there  is  a  possible  wa}^  of  preventing  it  ?  They  are  being  despoiled  of 
their  wealth,  and  though  they  ma}'  be  able  to  aflbrd  it,  yet  their  heirs  must 
suffer  by  it.  But  I  believe  that  experiments  would  demonstate  that  there 
is,  not  only  a  possible,  but  also  a  practical  way,  to  stop  a  great  deal  of  this 
waste,  and  if  an  association  was  formed  and  the  matter  tested,  I  have  no 
doubt  but  it  would  result  in  much  good  to  all  concerned. 

Suppose,  for  instance,  that  the  experiment  be  tried  of  undermining  the 
coal  before  blasting.  Let  one  or  more  good  pick-men,  used  to  "  holing  " 
or  mining,  be  selected  to  work  a  chamber  on  this  system,  say  for  a  month, 
and  select  the  same  number  of  men,  of  good  judgment  in  blasting,  to  work 
another  chamber  for  the  same  length  of  time,  and  at  the  end  of  the  month 
let  the  cubic  contents  of  the  respective  chambers  be  taken,  and  ascertain 
the  difference  in  the  amount  of  coal  produced  by  the  parties  from  the  same 
space.  It  will  be  found  that  the  production  of  the  pick-men  will  be  very 
much  greater  per  cubic  contents  than  that  of  the  blasters ;  and  the  coal 
will  be  cleaner  and  in  better  condition  in  every  respect,  and  will  turn  out 
more  coal  per  car  load  after  passing  through  the  breaker.  Then,  the  cost 
of  mining  it,  as  to  powder,  will  be  reduced  five  to  six  hundred  per  centum, 
while  the  accidents  from  falling  of  roof  and  coal  would  rarely  occur;  there 
would  be  no  tearing  of  the  roof  by  blasting  out  from  the  solid,  no  blasting 
of  props  out  of  place,  no  matter  how  close  they  may  be  stood  to  the  face, 
and  the  danger  from  blasting  would  be  nothing  comi)ared  witli  the  present 
system,  and  mines  filled  witli  powder  smoke  would  never  be  found. 

The  majority  of  our  present  miners  and  mine  bosses  will  probably  assert 
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that  our  anthracite  coal  cannot  be  mined  in  this  waj' ;  but  I  have  seen  it 
done—  I  have  done  it  myself.  Twenty-five  years  ago,  the  coal  mined  in 
the  Lackawanna  valley  was  undermined  altogether  before  blasting,  and 
there  are  some  of  the  old  miners  who  still  do  it,  and  I  am  informed  by  them 
that  they  save  aiearly  as  much  in  powder  as  many  of  their  neighbors  earn 
altogether.  And  this  has  been  successfully  done  in  the  hardest  kind  of 
coal,  and  when  it  stuck  to  the  bottom  slate  and  to  the  roof  as  if  it  were 
cast  there.  The  subject  is  certainly  important  enough  to  demand  investi- 
gation, and  I  think  that  the  mine  bosses,  mine  superintendents,  and  mining 
engineers  are  the  proper  parties  to  inquire  into  it,  and  they  can  do  it  in  no 
way  better  than  by  forming  themselves  into  an  association  which  will  ena- 
ble them  to  act  in  concert. 

Then  again  there  is  an  immense  waste  in  the  present  system  of  preparing 
the  coal  for  market,  especially  in  the  breaking  of  it  into  the  several  sizes. 
It  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  rolls  used  at  present  are  the  best  that  can 
be  devised  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  the  coal,  and,  if  the  matter  was  in- 
vestigated, it  is  my  opinion  that  they  might  be  very  materially  improved. 
This  again  might  be  tested  by  an  association  such  as  I  recommend,  and 
there  are  many  other  important  matters  that  the  association  might  ex- 
periment upon  and  investigate  with  great  profit  to  themselves  and  that  of 
their  employers. 

It  would  require  a  certain  sum  of  money,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  es- 
tablish and  carry  on  such  an  association  successfully,  and  the  members 
would  require  some  time  to  make  the  investigations  and  experiments  sug- 
gested ;  but  I  feel  very  positive  that  the  money  and  the  time  would  be 
freely  appropriated  by  the  companies  and  operators  if  the  matter  was  pro- 
perly presented  to  them,  and  I  am  very  certain  that  the  increased  efficiency 
of  their  officials  would  repay  them  for  the  investment  many  times  over. 

There  are  a  number  of  excellent  men  that  could  lead  in  the  matter,  such 
as  B.  Hughes  and  T.  D.  Davies,  Esquires,  mine  superintendents  of  the  Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna  and  Western  Railroad  Company  ;  Andrew  Brj-den,  Es- 
quire, mine  superintendent  of  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company ;  Andrew 
Nicol,  Esquire,  of  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Company ;  John  R. 
Davies,  Esquire,  Roaring  Brook  Coal  Company ;  C.  F.  Mattes,  Esquire, 
Lackawanna  Iron  and  Coal  Company,  and  some  others.  Of  the  mine 
bosses,  the  following  would  be  very  useful  members  :  Messrs.  John  T. 
Williams,  John  Hale,  G.  M.  Williams,  John  B.  Law,  Benjamin  Reese,  Fin- 
lay  Ross,  Morgan  Harris,  Lewis  Roberts,  Frank  Zimmerman,  Reese  Gr. 
Brooks,  Joseph  D.  Lloyd,  and  others ;  and  of  the  mining  and  mechanical 
engineers :  Messrs.  John  Snyder,  W.  A.  May,  Edward  Jones,  Thomas 
Sayers,  William  Mousey,  C.  T.  Conrad,  Austin  Moore,  C.  Brinckerhoff, 
and  some  others,  would  be  excellent  men;  and  so  far  as  I  am  personally 
concerned,  it  would  give  me  great  pleasure  to  do  anything  in  my  power  to 
establish  an  association  of  this  kind  in  my  district,  for  I  am  very  positive 
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that  something  of  the  kind  is  needed,  and,  if  it  were  established  that,  it 
could  not  fail  to  do  great  good.  This  has  been  my  onl}'  object  in  recom- 
mending it. 

.Mine  Iii^pectora'  Report. 

During  the  last  two  years  a  very  large  inquiry  has  been  made  for  copies 
of  the  Mine  Inspectors'  Reports  by  men  connected  with  the  mines  as  offi- 
cials in  some  capacity  or  another,  and  also  by  a  large  number  of  working- 
men.  I  think  some  wa\-  should  be  devised  to  meet  this  demand.  The 
number  of  copies  allotted  to  the  inspectors  does  not  begin  to  satisf}-  the 
demand  for  them,  and  I  find  myself  very  much  puzzled  as  to  the  best  way 
to  distribute  the  few  1  get.  I  have  had  over  one  thousand  applications  for 
copies  during  last  year,  and  an  equal  number  in  1878,  but  I  was  obliged  to 
turn  more  than  nine  tenths  of  them  away  empty-handed,  because  I  had 
none  to  give  them.  I  submit  that  some  provision  ought  to  be  made  for  a 
free  distribution  of  these  reports  among  the  miners,  so  that  the}'  may  in- 
form themselves  as  to  the  causes  of  accidents,  and  of  the  advice  given  them 
by  the  inspectors  to  avoid  accidents.  If  there  is  any  class  to  be  benefited 
bj'  our  reports,  there  is  no  doubt  but  the  miners  and  the  mine  bosses  com- 
pose that  class.  I  suggest,  therefore,  that  a  cheap  edition  be  printed  for 
distribution,  so  that  those  who  are  inquiring  for  them  can  be  provided 
for. 

Explanation  of  the  Foliowing  Tables. 

Tables  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3,  constitute  a  complete  list  of  all  the  accidents  of 
every  description  that  occurred  in  the  district  during  the  3-ear.  The  acci- 
dents are  divided  into  three  classes.  1.  Those  resulting  in  loss  of  life. 
2.  Those  resulting  in  serious  injury  to  persons,  disabling  them  to  resume 
their  work  for  a  considerable  length  of  time.  3.  Those  that  resulted  in 
slight  injuries,  disabling  the  parties  only  for  a  few  daj's.  It  has  been  in- 
sinuated that  our  lists  of  accidents  are  imperfect,  and  do  not  include  all 
that  occur  in  and  around  the  mines,  but  I  desire  to  say  that  if  any  has 
escaped  notice  the}^  have  been  so  insignificant  that  it  would  be  absurd  to 
make  a  record  of  them. 

Table  No.  4  shows  the  number  of  persons  killed  and  injured  in  the  dis- 
trict during  the  last  six  years,  and  the  several  causes  of  the  accidents  are 
charged  with  the  proportion  due  to  each.  In  glancing  at  this  table  it  will 
be  seen  that  three  hundred  and  seven  persons  were  killed  in  the  district  in 
six  3'ears.  For  the  first  half  of  the  six  years  the  avei'age  per  annum  is 
fifty-eight  and  one  third,  and  for  the  last  half  the  average  is  fort3'-four  and 
one  third  per  annum,  which  shows  a  reduction  of  nearly  twenty-four  per 
cent,  in  favor  of  the  last  three  years  over  the  three  vears  previous.  The 
average  for  the  six  j-cars  is  fifty-one  per  annum.  In  one  respect  these  fig- 
ures are  in  a  measure  favorable  and  encouraging,  and  still  they  are  terrible 
to  contemplate,  and  call  loudly  upon  all  who  are  in  any  wa}'  responsible 
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to  redouble  their  exertions  to  reduce  their  number  still  further.  Every 
official,  and  every  workingman  and  boy  in  and  around  the  mines,  have  a 
great  deal  to  do  to  attain  this ;  and  no  man  or  boy  can  escape  his  share  of 
this  responsibility,  and  no  one  should  attempt  to  shirk  it,  but  every  one 
should  do  all  in  his  power  to  avert  accidents.  If  every  man  and  boy 
would  but  resolve  that  he  will  do  his  part,  and  exercise  reasonable  precau- 
tion against  accidents  to  himself  even,  the  result  would  astonish  everybody. 
And  if  men  will  but  guard  against  accidents  to  themselves,  they  will  be 
guarding  against  accidents  to  those  around  them  at  the  same  time.  The 
number  of  persons  injured  during  the  six  years  is  seven  hundred  and 
eight ;  the  number  of  widows  is  one  hundred  and  seventy -four ;  and  the 
number  of  orphans  six  hundred  and  forty. 

Table  No.  5  gives  the  number  of  tons  of  coal  mined  annually  in  the  dis- 
trict for  the  last  six  years.  It  has  been  doubted  by  some  that  this  ton- 
nage, as  given  by  the  inspectoi-s,  is  correct,  and  I  think  it  proper  to  state 
in  this  connection,  that  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the  figures  are  from  the 
books  of  the  companies  and  operators  at  the  collieries,  and  are,  therefore, 
absolutely  correct.  There  is  no  possibility  of  an  error  in  those  figures, 
unless  it  may  be  in  the  quantity  consumed  at  home,  which  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained accurately,  and  is  only  estimated.  This  table  also  gives  the  number 
of  persons  employed,  the  ratio  of  coal  mined  per  employ^,  the  ratio  of  coal 
mined  for  each  life  lost,  the  ratio  of  coal  mined  for  each  accident,  and  the 
ratio  of  persons  employed  for  each  life  lost  during  the  six  years. 

Table  No.  6  gives  the  number  of  persons  killed  and  injured  during  last 
year  at  each  colliery  in  the  district ;  and  also  the  number  of  days  worked, 
the  total  number  of  persons  employed,  the  number  of  tons  of  coal  mined 
for  each  person  employed,  and  the  number  of  tons  mined  for  each  life  lost, 
with  the  quantity  of  powder  used  at  each  colliery  during  the  year.  From 
this  table  it  will  be  observed  that  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Com- 
pany's mines  have  by  far  the  best  record  in  relation  to  accidents  of  any  in 
my  district.  This  is  accounted  for  in  the  fact  that  propping  is  much  bet- 
ter attended  to  under  this  company  than  any  other  under  my  charge,  and 
also  to  the  fact  that  a  better  quality  of  timber  is  provided  by  this  company 
than  the  others.  The  cause  is  not  that  they  have  better  and  safer  roof  as 
many  suppose,  for  that  is  not  the  fact.  Some  of  the  most  dangerous  roof 
in  the  Lackawanna  Valley  is  to  be  found  in  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  mines, 
but  it  is  well  taken  care  of,  and  accidents  rarely  occur  from  falls  of  roof, 
which  is  the  chief  cause  of  accidents  in  our  mines,  onl}^  one  life  being  sacri- 
ficed to  this  cause  with  them  during  the  year.  The  superintendents,  mine 
bosses,  and  miners  deserve  credit  for  this,  and  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to 
accord  it  to  them. 

The  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  Railroad  Company  is  next  on 
the  list  for  safe  working,  but  I  have  been  considerably  disappointed  that 
the  record  for  last  year  is  not  more  favorable.  During  1878  the  officials  of 
this  company  had  taken  the  matter  in  hand  of  providing  a  better  quality  of 
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timber  for  their  collieries,  but  their  good  intentions  have  not  held  out,  and 
much  of  the  timber  used  during  last  year  was  too  small  and  light.  The 
miners,  as  we  descend  the  A'alley  from  Carbondale,  become  more  and  more 
careless  in  propping ;  and  they  are  not  nearly  so  careful  of  the  roof  around 
Scranton  as  the}-  are  in  the  upper  end  of  the  valley.  The  Delaware,  Lacka- 
wanna and  Western  Railroad  Company's  miners  are  not  the  worst  in  this 
respect,  however,  but  still  they  are  far  from  being  the  best. 

The  miners  of  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company  use  less  timber,  as  a  rule, 
than  those  of  either  of  the  larger  companies.  But  the  roof  in  the  majority 
of  the  collieries  of  this  company  is  very  good.  The  mines  at  Dunmore, 
and  one  or  two  others  are  exceptions,  where  the  roof  is  not  extra  good,  but 
it  is  on  the  whole,  well  taken  care  of.  The  great  destroyer  of  life  under 
this  company,  is  the  "  black  rock,"  of  which  I  speak  more  extensively  else- 
where. The  officials  are  doing  all  that  can  be  expected  of  them,  to  induce 
the  miners  to  attend  to  this  treacherous  rock,  with  the  exception  of  enforc- 
ing more  rigid  discipline  to  compel  their  men  to  obey  orders.  The  ratio 
of  coal  mined  for  each  life  lost,  is  lower  under  this  companj^  than  under 
either  of  the  large  corporations,  and  also  lower  than  the  average  of  the 
smaller  companies. 

Table  No.  7,  consists  of  a  classified  enumeration  of  the  employes,  both 
inside  and  outside,  at  every  colliery  that  was  in  operation  during  any  part 
of  the  year  in  the  district.  This  table  might  be  studied  with  profit  by  mine 
officials,  but  I  have  not  the  time  or  space  to  point  out  the  lessons  that  may 
be  learned  therefrom. 

Table  No.  8,  is  a  statement  giving  the  amount  of  steam  power,  and  ma- 
chinery used  at  each  colliery  to  hoist  the  coal,  and  prepare  it  for  market, 
for  pumping,  and  for  ventilation.  The  aggregate  amount  of  machinery  is 
very  great,  and  the  care  with  which  it  is  used,  as  a  rule,  is  very  commend- 
able. I  have  felt  very  great  anxietj-  in  relation  to  this  part  of  my  charge, 
especially  as  regards  examinations  of  steam  boilers.  It  requires  contin- 
uous correspondence  to  have  the  boilers  examined  as  required  by  law,  and 
even  when  reports  are  received,  there  is  serious  doubt  in  many  instances 
as  to  whether  the  examination  has  been  made  bj-  a  competent  person  or 
not.  The  inspectors  of  other  districts  have  strongl}'  advised  separate  in- 
spection of  steam  boilers  by  expert  boiler  makers,  commissioned  bj*  the 
State,  and  I  most  heartily  agree  with  their  recommendation. 

Table  No.  9,  is  the  most  elaborate  of  the  series.  This  has  giten  me  an 
immense  amount  of  labor,  as  it  is  compiled  for  the  most  part  from  the 
monthly  air  reports  from  the  several  collieries.  My  object  in  compiling  it 
is  to  show,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  exact  condition  of  ever}^  colliery  in  the 
district  as  to  ventilation,  and  I  have  attained  my  object  to  a  very  satisfac- 
tory degree.  Had  such  a  table  been  compiled  three  3'ears  ago,  so  as  to 
compare  the  condition  of  the  mines  then  and  now,  it  would  show  a  very 
large  improvement. 

The  means  used  to  produce  the  ventilation  at  each  colliery  is  given,  and 
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the  quantity  of  air  produced  thereb3^  The  plan  of  distribution,  or  the 
marner  of  conducting  the  air  through  the  workings  is  plainly  indicated  in 
the  number  of  currents  or  splits  into  which  the  air  is  divided,  and  the  quan- 
tity of  air  in  each  split.  The  number  of  persons  employed  in  each  current 
is  also  given,  and  the  number  of  cubic  feet  per  minute  of  air  provided  for 
each  person  in  each  split.  By  comparing  the  quantity  of  air  at  the  face  of 
the  workings,  with  the  quantity  at  the  inlet,  every  mine  boss  will  see  what 
proportion  of  the  air  provided  for  the  colliery  is  utilized,  and  most  of  them 
will  find  that  they  are  called  upon  to  look  after  the  leakages,  so  as  to 
conduct  the  highest  percentage  possible  of  the  air  entering  the  mine  to  the 
face  of  the  workings.  The  showing  for  a  large  number  of  the  collieries  is 
fair  in  this  respect,  and  yet  there  are  but  few  which  cannot  be  improved, 
while  a  large  number  on  the  other  hand,  are  very  discreditable  to  those  in 
charge.  In  several  instances,  barely  fifty  per  centum  of  the  air  is  utilized, 
while  in  some  collieries  the  per  centage  is  still  lower. 

The  only  collieries  having  less  than  one  hundred  cubic  feet  per  minute 
for  each  person  employed,  are  the  following:  Tripp's  slope,  Delaware, 
Lackawanna  and  Western  Railroad  Company ;  White  Bridge  tunnel  and 
White  Oak  tunnel,  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Company ;  Greenwood 
and  Sibley  collieries,  Pennsylvania  Anthracite  Coal  Company ;  Fairlawn 
slope,  Messrs.  Hosie,  Archbald  &  Hosie;  Eaton  colliery,  Messrs.  Jones, 
Simpson  &  Co. ;  and  Jermyn's  shaft,  John  Jermyn,  esquire — the  last 
named  being  far  below  the  very  low  minimum  provided  for  by  law.  These 
collieries  need  attending  to,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  proprietors,  or 
their  agents,  will  lose  no  time  in  making  the  necessary  improvements. 

In  relation  to  the  quantity  of  air  credited  to  the  collieries  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Coal  Company,  consisting  of  No.  2  and  No.  4  slopes,  and  No.  4, 
No.  5,  No.  6,  No.  7,  and  No.  11  shafts,  all  located  in  Jenkins  township; 
and  also  Stark  shaft,  No.  12  shaft,  and  Law's  shaft,  in  Pleasant  Yalley 
borough,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  the  exact  figures.  So  much  of  the 
ventilation  in  these  collieries  consists  of  the  return  air  passing  from  one 
to  another,  and  the  air  is  so  scattering  in  its  passage,  that  a  true  and  cor- 
rect measurement  cannot  be  had.  Hence  the  figures  in  the  table  relating 
to  those  collieries  are  to  be  understood  only  as  giving  the  quantity  of  air 
indicated  by  them  at  the  points  named,  and  not  as  indicating  the  true 
quantity  of  "  pure  air  "  provided  for  each  colliery.  A  large  percentage  of 
this  air  is  measured  two,  and  even  three  times.  This  system  of  ventilation 
is  very  objectionable,  as  I  have  stated  elsewhere,  and  I  am  striving  all  I 
can  to  correct  it,  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  meet  with  persistent  oppo- 
sition on  the  part  of  the  superintendents. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  inform  such  as  thoroughly  understand  ventilation, 
that  mines  having  the  greatest  amount  of  air  are  not  always  the  best  ven- 
tilated, but  the  inexperienced  is  apt  to  think  such  necessarily  to  be  the 
case.  To  such  it  may  be  well  to  explain,  that  where  gas  is  freely  gener- 
ated a  colliery  may  have  an  immense  volume  of  air  traversing  the  work- 
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ings,  and  yet  that  same  colliery  to  be  poorly  ventilated,  while  another 
mine,  generating  no  explosive  gas,  ma}^  be  splendidly  ventilated  with  less 
than  one  quarter  the  quantity  of  air.  No  fiery  mine  can  be  considered 
well  ventilated,  unless  it  is  provided  with  a  sufficient  volume  of  pure  air 
to  dilute  the  gas  as  it  evolves  from  the  strata,  and  with  a  margin  of  safety 
large  enough  to  meet  any  sudden  outburst  of  gas  that  may  occur.  And 
I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  testify  that  nearly  all  the  fiery  collieries  in  this 
district  are  well  up  to  this  standard,  but  it  should  be  the  care  of  all  con- 
cerned to  keep  them  so,  and  never  allow  them  to  fall  below  it 
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TABLE  No.  1.-^4  list  of  Accidents  resulting  in  Death,  in  the  Eastern  District  of  the 
Co'unty,  Pa.,  with  remarks  on  the  cause  of  each  accident,  as  shotvn  by  the 


1>ATE. 

a 

!2 

Names  of  Persons 
Killed. 

Names  of  the  Col- 
lieries. 

Location  of  the  Collieries. 

o 
d 

(U- 

o 
•a 

el 

A 
A 

o 

Jan.      9 

1 

Peter  P.  Daley,  . 

49 

1 

3 

No.  4  shaft, 

Jenkins  township,  .... 

13 

2 

Orlando  James,  . 

20 

Green  Ridge  slope,  . 

Dunmore  borough,     .  .  . 

31 

3 

Thomas  Clarke,  .  . 

58 

6 

Pierce  Colliery,  .  .  . 

Archbald  borough,  .... 

Feb.     3 

4 

Charles  Fletcher,  . 

58 

6 

Capouse  shaft,     .  .  . 

Hyde  Park,  Scranton  city 

4. 

5 

Alex.  McDonald,  . 

50 

6 

Roaring  Brook  shaft. 

Dunmore  borough,     .  .  . 

20 
Mar.     5 

6 
7 

Patrick  GaUan,  . 
Josepli  Cox,  .... 

19 

48 

Phoenix  shaft,  .... 
Hillside  colliery,   .  . 

Pittston  township,  .... 

3 

Pleasant  Valley  borough, 

5 

8 

Richard  Hughes,    . 

43 

7 

Taylor  shaft,     .... 

Taylorville,  Lack'natwp. 

7 

8 
15 

28 

9 

10 
11 
12 

Joseph  Eagan,     .  . 

James  J.  Harris,    . 
Walter  Smiles,    .   . 
Samuel  Monk,  .  . 

19 

Seneca  slope,    .  .  . 

Pittston  borough,    .... 

38 
58 
48 

3 

No.  2  Diamond  shaft, 
No.  10  Shalt, 
Everhart  colliery,     . 

Hyde  Park,  Scranton  city 
Hughestowu  borough, 
Jenkins  township,  .... 

Apr.     4 

13 

Martin  Casey,  .  .  . 

30 

Capouse  shaft,     .  .   . 

Hyde  Park,  Scranton  city 

4 

14 

John  Stanton,  .  .  . 

37 

3 

Greenwood  colliery. 

Lackawanna  township,   . 

4 

15 

JohnO'Brian,  .  .  . 

16 

Filer  colliery,  .... 

Winton  borough,     .... 

8 
28 

16 
17 

James  Foy,    .... 
Thomas  McKune,  . 

24 
21 

Van  Storch  slope, 
Stark  shaft, 

Providence, Scranton  city 

Pleasant  Valley  borough. 

29 

May     1 

8 
10 

18 

John  Barrett,  .   . 
John  Parry  James, 

Frank  Shuster,    .  . 
Paul  Ward,    .... 

38 
20 

3 

No.  2  slope,  (P.  G.,) 
No.  2  Diamond  slope. 

Jenkins  township, 

Hyde  Park,  Scranton  citv 

20 
21 

33 
40 

3 
4 

W  hite  Oak  colliery. 
Stark  shaft,    .... 

Archbald  borough,  .  . 
Pleasant  Valley  borough. 

16 

22 

Clarence  Robertson 

38 

4 

No.  12  shaft, 

Pleasant  Valley  borough. 

June    2 

23 

Patrick  Roach,    .  . 

50 

3 

No.  2 Diamond  slope. 

Hyde  Park,  Scranton  city 

July     2 

24 

John  Humphries,  . 

65 

1 

National  colliery,     . 

Scranton  city,     

9 

25 

Edward  Joyce,    .  . 

60 

Sibley  shaft, 

Old  Forge  township,  .  .  . 

12 

26 

Stephen  Barton,    . 

35 

4 

Stark  shaft,    .... 

Pleasant  Valley  boroug'i. 

18 
18 

31 

Aug.    6 

11 

27 

John  Kearney,    .  . 

Geo.  W.  Beddoe,  . 

Rees  Griffiths,      .  . 
Robert  J.  Moses,    . 

13 

Sloan  shaft 

Lackawanna  township,    . 

28 

29 
30 

35 

16 
17 

No.  2  Diamond  shaft, 

Sloan  shaft,       .... 
Bellevue  shaft,    .  . 

Hj'de  Park,  Scranton  city 

Lackawanna  township,   . 

Lackawanna  township,    . 

31 

John  Coleman,    .  . 

50 

6 

No.  10  shaft, 

Hughestown  borough, 

13 
14 

32 
33 

Owen  Flynn,    .  .  . 
John  McDermott, 

16 

Roaring  Brook  shaft, 
No.  5  shaft,    .... 

Dunmore  borough,     .  .  . 

36 

4 

.Jenkins  township,  .... 

27 

34 

Thomas  Williams, 

21 

Barnum's  shaft. 

Pittston  township,     .  .  . 
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Wyoming   Coal  Field,  lying   east  of  and   including   Jenkins    Toivnship,   Luzerne 
investigation  of  the  Inspector,  for  the  year  ending  December  SI,  1879. 


Remarks  on  the  Causes  of  the  Acci  lents. 


Fatiilly  burned  by  an  explosion  of  carbureted  liydrojreu  ^as.  Ig- 
nited by  himself.  He  liad  gone  to  look  for  it,  an<l  expecLe<l  to 
And  it,  and  yet  walked  into  It  with  a  naked  light.  Died  tlie  same 
day.  Uaniel  Loftus  was  seriously  injured  by  tlie  concussion, 
but  has  recovered,  .  .  .   .   ■ 

Killed  by  being  crushed  bi.'tween  a  mine  car  and  a  prop,  on  an  in- 
side slope,         ...  

Killed  instantly  by  a  fall  of  roof,  through  the  neglect  of  tlie 
miners,  Peter  Trench  and  C.  VVliitney,  .  

Killed  instantly  by  a  fall  of  roof,  •' immediately  after  tiring  a 
blast," 

Fatally  burned  by  an  explosion  of  a  keg  of  powder.  Died  the  fol- 
lowing night, •      •.  •  

Killed  by  a  fall  of  roof,  through  the  gross  neglect  of  the  miners, 
Austin  Fleniming  and  Patrick  Tracy,  

Killed  instantly  by  falling  a  distance  of  seventy  feet,  into  an  air- 
shaft,  which  was  being  sunji,      .   .  .   .  . 

Killed  by  a  fall  of  top  coal,  he  being  alone  to  blame  for  the  acci- 
dent,   .  .  .... 

Fatally  injured  by  being  cruslied  between  mine  cars.  Died  of  his 
Injuries,  March  21,         

Killed  by  a  fall  of  roof,  " immediately  after  firing  a  blast," 

Killed  by  a  fall  of  top  coal.    Died  on  reaclilng  the  lop  of  the  shaft,  . 

Fatally  injured  by  a  fall  of  roof.  This  accident  was  not  consid- 
ered "serious"  at  the  time,  but  he  died  April  14,       

Killed  instantly  by  a  fall  of  roof,  "immediately  after  firing  a 
blast,"  .   .  ....  .   .   .   . 

Killed  Inotantly  by  a  fall  of  roof,  through  the  neglect  of  the 
miner,  Festy  Daven,  

Fatally  injured  by  being  crushed  by  mine  cars  at  the  foot  of  the 
slope.    Died  the  following  day,        ....  .  

Fatally  injured  by  an  explosion  of  cartridge  powder,  which  he 
was  carrying  into  the  mines  in  a  canvas  bag.     Died  on  the  21st,  . 

Killed  by  being  crushed  by  mine  ears  on  an  inside  slope.  He  tell 
under  the  loaded  cars,  upon  which  he  was  riding  up  the  slope, 
in  violation  of  law,  witli  the  fatal  result  stated,  

Killfd  instantly  by  a  tail  of  roof,  called  "black  rock,"        .... 

Fatally  injured  by  a  fall  of  top  coal.  Died  the  same  day  from  his 
Injuries,       

Killed  iiibtanlly  by  a  fall  of  coal,     

Killed  instantly  by  a  fall  of  roof,  all  through  his  own  neglect, 
Willi  that  of  his  partner,      ...  

Killed  Instantly  by  falling  down  the  shaft  from  the  carriage,  as  he 
was  being  hoisted  out  of  tlie  mine,  .   .         .      

Killed  by  a  premature  blast,  wliicli  exploiled  as  .rohn  Dewire,  the 
miner,  was  ramming  a  cartridge  into  a  hole  with  the  butt  end  of 
a  drill.     Dewire  was  also  severely  injured,  .       

Killed  by  being  cruslied  between  a  mine  locomotive  and  truck, 
outside,  between  the  breaker  and  the  mine 

Killed  Instantly  by  a  fall  of  roof,  "Immediately  after  firing  a 
lilast,  "         " 

Killed  by  fall  of  roof,  under  which  he  was  barring  coal,  "Imme- 
diately after  firing  a  blast,"     .  .      .  .  .      .  .   . 

Killed  by  falling  down  the  shaft,  a  distance  of  three  hundred  and 
nlBety-three  feet,  

Fatally  injured  by  a  fall  of  roof,  "Iminediately  after  firing  a 
blast."     Died  on  the  20tli, 

Killed  Instantly  by  being  crushed  by  mine  cars,       

Burned  severely  by  an  explosion  of  carbureteil  hydrogen  gas. 
Died  Sept.  20,   .  

Killed  by  a  fall  of  roof,  tlirough  want  of  propter  care  on  the  part 
of  the  miner,  Evan  U.  Williams, 

Killed  by  being  crushed  by  ;i  trip  of  loaded  mine  cars  on  a  run, 
which  collliled  with  his  trip,  

Killed  Instantly  by  a  fall  of  "black  rock,"  Immediately  after  tir- 
ing a  lilast,"        

Killed  instantly  by  a  plank  falling  from  the  top  of  the  shaft,  a  dis- 
tance of  eighty  feet,  fracturing  his  skull,  
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TABLE  IVo.  I.- 


Aug. 28 
29 

Sept.    4 

15 

15 

24 
25 


Oct. 


Names  of  Persons 
Killed. 


25 

42 

2 

43 

3 

44 

4 

45 

20 

46 

23 

47 

29 

48 

29 

49 

1 

50 

3 

51 

12 
25 

1 
9 

52 
53 
64 
55 

13 

56 

15 

20 

57 
58 

27 

59 

"William  Burns,  . 

Thomas  D.  Morgan 

Patrick  Docherty, 

Patrick  Kelley, 

Mich'l  McDermott, 

John  Riley,       .  . 
William  Mangan, 

Peter  Schmaltz,  . 

James  Moran,  . 

Patrick  Malla,     . 

George  Wallace, 

Wm.  B.  Williams, 

Peter  Wall,    ... 

John  Parry,  .  . 

Phillip  Killian,    . 

Evan  R.  Jones,   . 

Patrick  Carroll,  . 

Patrick  Kettrick, 
Jno.  D.Humphrey 
David  Owens,  .  . 
Walter  Price,   .   . 

Adam  Roth,  .  .  . 

Mark  Toolin, 
I>avid  Laird,     .  . 

Michael  Indorf,  . 


Whole  number  widows  and  orphans, 


Names  of  the  Col- 
lieries. 


Green  Ridge  slope,  . 
Mt.  Pleasant  slope,  . 
Grassy  Island  shaft, 
No.  10  shaft,     .  .  .  . 


Location  of  the  Collieries. 


Dunmore  borough,  .  .  . 
Hyde  Park,  Scranton  city 
Olyphant  borough,  .  . 
Hughestown  borough. 


No.  1  Jermyn's  shaft    Jermyn  borough. 


No.  2  slope,  (P.  G.,) 
Meadow  Brook  shaft. 


No.  8  shaft 

Leggett  Creek  shaft, 

Leggett  Creek  shaft. 

Powder  Mill  shaft,   . 

Continental  shaft,    . 

No.  9  shaft, 

Bellevue  slope,    .   .  . 

Seneca  slope,    .  .  .  . 

Capouse  shaft,     .  .  . 

Sibley  shaft,  .   . 

Marvine  shaft. 
Grassy  Island  shaft, 
Brisbin  shaft,      .  .   . 
Taylor  shaft,     .  .  .  . 

Continental  shaft,    . 

No.  3  shaft,       .  .  .  . 
No.  4  shaft 

Taylor  shaft,     .  .  .  . 


Jenkins  township, 
Scranton  city, 


Hughestown  borough. 

Providence, Scranton  city 

Providence,  Scranton  city 

Moosic, Lackawanna  twp 

Lackawanna  township, 

Hughestown  borough,  . 

Lackawanna  township, 

Pittston  borough,    .  .  . 

Hyde  Park,  Scranton  city 

Old  Forge  township,  .  .  . 

Providence, Scranton  city 
Olyphant  borough. 
Providence,  Scranton  city 
Lackawanna  township,   . 

Lackawanna  township,   . 


Carbondale  City,  .... 
Jenkins  township,  .  .  . 

Lackawanna  township. 


Whole  number  of  persons  killed,  through 
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Remarks  on  tbe  Causes  of  the  Accidents. 


Killed  Instantly  by  a  fall  of  roof,  while  ou  Ills  way  to  a  blacksmith 
shop,  located  in  the  old  workings, .   .  .  . 

Killed  instantly  by  a  fall  of  roof,  "Immediately  after  firing  a 
blast,"      ....         

Kiitally  injured  by  a  fall  of  top  coal,  "  Immediately  after  firing  a 
blast."     Died  on  the  "til,  .  

Killed  by  fall  of  top  coal,  through  the  neglect  of  John  Rutledge, 
tlie  miner.     ...  

Killed  instantly  by  a  fall  of  top  coal,  through  the  combined  ne- 
glect of  himself  and  A.  Flaiiigan,  ills  partner, 

Fatally  Injured  by  a  fall  of  "black  rock."    Died  October  2,  .   . 

Killed  by  an  explosion  of  powder,  wliicli  ignited  from  a  spark 
from  his  lamp,  which  was  hanging  in  his  hat,  while  he  was  stand- 
ing over  the  keg  of  powder,  making  a  cartridge, 

Killed  instanfly— skull  fractured— by  being  crushed  between  a 
mine  car  and  pillar,  

Killed  by  being  crushed  by  a  culm  car,  at  the  foot  of  a  culm  plane, 
outside,  near  the  breaker. 

KiUeii  by  being  crushed  by  a  loaded  car  in  the  mine,  under  which 
he  fell,  having  lost  his  light,        ... 

Killed  instantly  by  a  fall  of  roof  In  a  chamber,  when  on  his  way  to 
haul  out  a  loaded  car,         .   .  .  .  

Killed  by  a  fall  of  top  coal  and  roof.  In  which  he  had  just  fired  a 
blast,       .      ...... 

Leg  fractured  by  being  crushed  by  a  mine  car  at  the  foot  of  the 
shaft.     Being  so  aged,  he  died  on  the  2Glh,  ... 

Killed  instantly  by  a  fall  of  roof,  from  under  wliich  he  was  cutting 
away  a  temporary  prop, 

Killed  by  l)elng  knocked  under  the  wheels  of  a  box  car,  under  the 
chutes  at  tlie  breaker,    ...  ... 

Fatally  Injured  by  falling  a  distance  of  thirty  feet,  into  a  culm 
and  slate  podket  In  the  breaker.     Died  the  following  night,       .   . 

Fatally  burned  by  an  explosion  of  powder,  while  making  a  cart- 
ridge with  his  lamp  in  his  hat.     Died  on  the  .5tii,      .  .   .   ." 

Killed  liy  a  fall  of  roof,  immediately  after  firing  a  l)last, 

Killed  by  being  kicked  In  the  stomach  by  a  mule,  

Fatally  injured  by  a  fall  of  bony  coal.     Di^ed  on  the  3d, 

Fatally  burned  by  an  explosion  of  carbureted  hydrogen  gas.  Died 
ou  tlie  13th, 

Fatally  burned  and  poisoned  by  absorption  of  carbolic  acid.  Died 
within  hour,     .  .         ....  

Killed  almost  Instantly  by  being  crushed  under  mii\e  cars,     .   .  .   . 

Killcil  almost  Instantly  by  a  fall  of  roof,  through  his  own  careless- 
ness,         ...  .      .  . 

Killed  by  falling  from  a  wall,  striking  Ills  temple  against  a  bolt  in 
car  door,  fr.acturing  his  skull,     '.  .   , 
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TABLE  IVo.  2.— A  list  of  serious,  b%tt  non-fatal  accidents  in  the  Eastern  District  of 
county,  Pa.,  with  remarks  on  the  cause  of  each  accident  as  shown  by  the 


DATE. 

a 

•o 

1 

< 

Cm 
O 

6 

Hi 

Names  of  Persons 
Injured. 

6 
< 

1 

Names  of  the  Col- 
lieries. 

Location  of  the  Collieries. 

Jan. 

4 
4 
6 
9 

9 
14 

14 
16 
21 
22 

21 
2-5 
28 
29 
31 
3 

8 

12 

18 

26 

h4 
6 
11 
13 

14 
21 

25 
26 

28 
31 
1  1 
5 
8 
9 

9 

18 

21 
25 
26 

28 

5 
5 

5 
10 
12 

14 

14 
15 
15 

1 
2 
3 
4 

5 
6 

7- 
8 
9 
10 

11 
12 
H 
,14 
15 
16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 
23 
24 

25 
26 

27 
28 

29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 

35 

36 

37 
38 
39 

40 

41 
42 

43 
44 

45 

46 
47 
48 
49 

James  Jordan,     .   . 
Thomas  Hickey,     . 
Michael  Maliaday, 
Daniel  Loftus, 

Andrew  Negley,    . 
James  Nute,      .   .   . 

Wm.Leitchnahawu 
Patrick  Nolan,    .   . 
James  Davies,  .   .  . 
George  Shaffer,   .  . 

John  Lalley,         .  . 
Patrick  Collins,  .  . 
Win.  Conyngham, 
Thomas  McUuire,  . 
Thomas  Malone,     . 
William  GNffiths, 

36 
37 
46 
34 

17 
35 

48 
15 
70 
17 

43 
15 

16 
55 
42 
15 

1 

1 
1 

2 
4 
4 

Capouse  shaft,     .  .  . 
Erie  shaft,                .  . 
White  Oak  colliery, 
No.  4  shaft,     .   . 

Taylor  shaft,     .... 
Filer  colliery,  .... 

Elk  Hill  colliery. 
No.  12  shaft.            .  . 
Central  shaft,    .... 
Seneca  slope,    .... 

No.  6  shaft 

Leggetfs  Creek  shaft 
Von  Storch  slope,  .  . 
Tripp's  slope,   .... 
Pierce  colliery,   .  .  . 
School  Fund  slope,  . 

Hillside  colliery,    .  . 

No.  9  shaft, 

No.  5  shaft 

Coal  Brook  colliery, 

Brisbin  shaft,    .   . 
Cayuga  shaft, 
Roaring  Brook  shaft, 
Marvine  shaft,        .  . 

Stark  shaft,          .   .  . 
Von  Storch  slope,  .  . 

Central  shaft,    .   .  .   . 
Taylor  shaft 

No.  6  slope,              .  , 
Von  Storcli  slope. 
No.  6  shaft. 
No.  10  shaft,      .... 
Von  Storch  slope, 
Von  Storcli  slope. 

Von  Storch  slope,  .   . 

Bellevue  shaft,    .  . 

Marvine  shaft,     .  .  . 
Bellevue  slope,    .   . 
Bellevue  slope,    .   .  . 

Coal  Brook  colliery, 

Central  shaft 

Bellevue  shaft,    .  .  . 

Pierce  colliery,       .  . 
Roaring  Brook  shaft, 
Bellevue  shaft,    .  .  . 

Diamond  shaft,   .  .  . 

Eddy  Creek  shaft,     . 

Brisbin  shaft,    .... 

Von  Storch  slope,  .   . 

Hyde  Park,  Scranton  city, 
Carbondale  township,  .  . 
Archbald  borough,  .... 
Jenkins  township,   .... 

Lackawanna  township,    . 
Winton  borough,     .... 

Dickson  City  borough,     . 
Pleasant  Valley  borough, 
Hyde  Park, Scranton  city. 

1 
1 

3 
3 

Feb. 

1 

1 

1 

6 

2 
2 

Jenkins  township, 
Providrnee.Scranton  city 
Provideuce,Scranton  city 
Hyde  Park.  Scranton  city, 
Archbald  borough, 
Hyde  Park,  Scranton  city, 

Pleasant  Valley  borough, 

Hughestown  borough,  .  . 

Jenkins  township,   .... 

Carbondale  City, 

Providence,  Scranton  city 
Providence,  Scranton  city 
Dunmore  borough. 
Providence,  Scranton  city 

Pleasant  Valley  borough. 
Providence, Scranton  city 

Hyde  Park,  Scranton  city, 
Lackawanna  township,   . 

Hughestown  borough,  .  . 
Providence, Scranton  city 
Jenkins  township,          .  . 

Thos.  Ricliardson, 

John  Keeley,    .  .  . 

Michael  McGarrah, 

Thomas  Gleason,   . 
Jos.  Humphreys, 
Thomas  "Walsh, 
George  Davies, 

Michael  McDonald, 
John  Tourie,     .   .  . 

Mich'l  McAndrews 
Thomas  Powell, 

.Tames  Caughan,     . 
Michael  Narry,    .   . 
Thomas  Burke,    .   . 
Patrick  Carden, 
Robert  Jehu,        .  . 
Benj.  Matthews,    . 

Patrick  Harvey,     . 

John  Hopkins,    .   . 

Martin  Gallagher, 
James  L.  Harris,   . 
Jacob  Jones,     . 

John  Toolin,     .   .   . 

Thomas  Fachey,     . 
Jonah  Lloyd,        .   . 

Richard  Griffiths,  . 
Richard  Gilligan,  . 
George  Saunders,  . 

Reese  Pritchard,    . 

M.  R.  Williams,     . 

Thomas  Davies,  .   . 

Patrick  McCrone, 

16 

35 

38 

20 
14 
12 
24 

46 
16 

45 

17 

38 
36 
60 
40 
16 
33 

46 

63 

38 
43 
32 

15 

55 
32 

14 
17 

20 

17 
14 
17 

17 

1 

3 

Apr 

.  .». 

3 

4 
3 
5 

Providence, Scranton  city 

1 

Providence, Scranton  city 
Lackawanna  township,    . 

May 

7 
4 

5 
3 

Lackawanna  township,    . 
Lackawanna  township,   . 

Carbondale  City,      .... 

Hyde  Park, Scranton  city, 
Lackawanna  township,   . 

Archbald  borough,      .  .  . 

Lackawanna  township,    . 

Hyde  Park, Scranton  city, 
Olyphant  borough,  .... 

Providence, Scranton  city 
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the  Wyoming  Coal  Field,  lying  east  of  and  including  Jenkins  township,  Luzerne 
investigations  of  the  Inspector,  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1879. 


Remarks  on  Extent  of  Injury  and  Cause  of  Accidents. 


Eye  knocked  out  by  11  piece  of  coal  flying  from  a  blast,     

Arm  fractured  by  falliufr  from  a  platform  at  the  breaker, 

Head  and  shoulder  seriously  injured  by  a  fall  of  top  coai 

Two  ribs  fractured  by  bein;;  thrown  by  concussion  of  an  explo- 
sion of  carbureted  hydrojren  gas,     •  .  

Leg  fractured  above  the  knee  by  falling  from  a  mine  car, 

Leg  and  two  ribs  fractured  by  a  fall  of  roof  immediately  after  fir- 
ing a  blast,       .  .   .  

Leg  fractured  between  the  knee  and  ankle  by  a  fall  of  coal,  .  .  . 
Arm  dislocated  by  being  crushed  between  a  car  and  a  prop,  .  .  .  . 
Head  and  leg  severely  cut  and  bruised  by  a  fall  of  roof,       ... 

Serious  flesh  wound  in  the  leg  by  fallin.g  under  a  culm  car  on  the 
culm  duuip.        .  . .  

Thigh  fractured  by  being  crushed  by  a  mine  car,       ........ 

Thigh  disjointed  by  falling  under  a  mine  car. 

Arm  fractured  by  lumpof  ice  falling  down  the  shaft,  striking  him. 

Hip  disjointed  and  three  ribs  fractured  by  a  fall  of  root". 

Both  arms  fractured  by  fall  of  roof  through  neglect  of  the  miners. 

Foot  crushed  and  head  cut  by  a  runaway  car  ou  the  slope;  part  of 
the  foot  amputated,  .      .  .   . 

Side  seriously  injured  by  coal  from  a  blast  in  a  cross-cut  through 
a  pillar,  ....  .  .... 

Leg  fractured  above  the  ankle  by  a  mule  falling  on  him  as  he  was 
rilling  it  to  the  barn,  ... 

Face.  arms,  and  hands  severely  burned  by  an  explosion  of  a  keg 
of  powder,       .  . 

Leg  fractured  below  the  knee,  and  arm  slightly  cut,  by  a  fall  of 
roof;  leg  amputated,  ...  .... 

Leg  fractured  near  the  tliigh,  and  face  cut,  by  a  fall  of  roof,    .   .  . 

Shoulder  dislocated  by  being  crushed  between  a  car  an<)  door  post. 

Flesh  on  knee  fearfully  torn  by  being  caught  in  a  screen  in  breaker 

Head  and  face  seriously  injured  by  an  explosion  of  a  blast  to 
which  he  returned  too  soon,  ... 

Thigh  fractured  by  a  fall  of  rock  from  between  two  tiers  of  coal, 

Arm  fractured,  head  severely  cut,  and  body  bruised,  by  being 
crushed  by  mine  cars,      .  . 

Leg  fractured  by  a  fall  of  roof  through  his  own  carelessness. 

Face  and  hands  baiily  burned  by  an  explosion  of  powder  thrown 
on  a  tire  by  another  boy,       .  .      .  .  

Back  and  face  severely  injured  by  a  fall  of  top  coal, 

Leg  fractured  and  back  sprained  by  a  fall  of  roof,        .  .  ... 

Leg  fractured  below  knee  by  a  piece  of  coal  falling  fi-om  pillar,    . 

Leg  fractured  above  the  knee  by  a  fall  of  top  coal,  

Foot  badly  crushed  by  falling  in  front  of  car,  which  ran  over  him. 

Head  severely  cut  and  body  Injured  l)y  being  run  over  by  empty 
cars  on  an  inside  plane,  .  .      .  .         

Face,  hands,  arms,  and  one  side,  badly  burned  by  an  explosion 
of  powder  while  making  a  cartridge,  

Back  and  side  injured  by  being  caught  bet  ween  the  carriage  and 
a  brace.  In  the  shaft,        .  .  .   .  .         

Shoulder  dislocated  by  a  prop  falling  upon  him, 

Head  and  face  fearfully  ln,liired  by  an  explosion  of  premature  blast, 

Leg  fractured  above  the  knee  by  coal  from  a  blast  to  which  he  re- 
turne<l  too  soon,  .  .  

Head  seriously  Injured  by  being  crushed  between  cars  while  try- 
ing to  couple  them  while  In  motion, . 

Leg  fractured  by  a  fall  of  roof,         

Face,  head,  and  hands  burned  by  an  explosion  of  carbureted  hy- 
drogen gas,  

Hip  dislocated  by  being  crushed  between  a  car  and  a  prop,  .   . 

Leg  fractured  by  being  crushed  between  two  mine  cars. 

Face,  arms,  and  hands,  severely  burned  by  an  explosion  of  carbu- 
reted hydrogen  gas,  

Leg  fractured  by  a  car  running  upon  him,  his  mule  turning  so  he 
could  not  escape,  .  .  .  .... 

Arm  fractured  below  the  elbow  by  being  crushed  between  a  car 
and  a  prop,       ...  

Chest  and  body  seriously  Injured  by  being  crushed  between  a  car 
and  a  pillar,  

Arm  fractured  by  being  crushed  between  niiue  cars, 
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Date. 

a 

o 

Cm 
O 

Names  of  I'ersons 
Injured. 

O 

May 

20 
23 
29 
31- 

50 
51 
52 
53 

Matthew  Geraghty, 
Philip  Philips,     .   . 
Jolin  Ford,        .  .   . 
Neal  McCrew,  .  .  . 

June 

2 

54 

John  Weir,     .  .  . 

2 

55 

John  Gallagher,  .   . 

7 
10 

56 
57 

Michael  Boland, 
Michael  Joyce,     .  . 

13 

58 

Daniel  Harris,     .  . 

14 
14 

59 
60 

Edward  Brady,    .   . 
Mark  VV.  Cagiiiin, 

19 
21 

61 
62 

Hezekiali  Peters, 
Richard  Eveleigh, 

23 

63 

Jos.  Brokenshire, 

28 

28 

64 
65 

Patrick  Ruddy,   . 
William  Best,  .   .  . 

July 

1 

66 

Patrick  McDonnell 

1 
3 

67 
68 

William  Lally,    .  . 
Jehu  Kenimy,  .  .  . 

7 
8 
10 

69 
70 
71 

William  Davies,     . 
Michael  M.  Joyce, 
Noah  Lewis,  .... 

15 

72 

17 

73 

18 

74 

18 

75 

22 

76 

24 

77 

25 

78 

26 

79 

28 

80 

29 

81 

Aug.     1 

82 

1 

83 

8 

84 

9 

85 

12 

86 

18 

87 

27 

88 

27 

89 

29 

90 

Sept.    5 

91 

6 

92 

11 

93 

15 

94 

18 

95 

John  Morris,  .  .  . 
Edward  James,  .  . 
Patrick  Collins,  .  . 
Michael  Haley,     .   . 

Alfred  Constine,    . 

Thomas  Gallagher, 

George  R.  Price, 
George  O'Neill,  . 
Samuel  Libby,  . 
Patrick  Mulhera, 
Michael  Corry,  . 
William  O'Neill, 
Daniel  Davis, 

David  James,  .  . 
James  Heffron,   . 


John  Richards,  .  . 
John  McAndrews, 
Abraham  Williams 

John  Grier,    .   .  .   . 

Daniel  T.  James,    . 

John  Welsh,  .  .  .  . 

Henry  Hart,  .  .  .  . 
James  Kelley,  .  .  . 
David  Morgans,  .   . 


Names  of  the  Col- 
lieries. 


Taylor  shaft, 
Green  Kidge  shaft,   . 
No.  5  sliaft,  .   . 

Leggett's  Creek  shaft 

No.  2  Diamodd  slope 


Seneca  slope,    .... 

White  Oak  colliery, 
Erie  shaft, 

Pyne  shaft, 

No.  4  shaft, 

Meadow  Brook  shaft. 


Continental  shaft. 
Elk  Hill  colliery,   .   . 

Green  Ridge  shaft,   . 


Green  Ridge  slope,  . 
Eddy  Creek  sliaft,     . 

White  Oak  colliery. 


No.  5  shaft. 
No.  10  shaft. 


Central  shaft,  .  .  . 
Meadow  Brook  lun.. 
No.  2  Diamond  shaft 

Capouse  shaft,  .  .  . 
Sloan  shaft,  .  .  . 
Jermyn's  No.l  shaft. 
Hillside  colliery,    .  . 

Marvine  shaft,     .  .  . 

Grassy  Island  shaft, 

Bellevue  slope,  .  .  . 
Roaring  Creek  shaft. 
Continental  shaft,    . 

Pyne  shaft, 

No.  6  shaft,    .  . 
Seneca  slope,    .   .  .  . 
No.  1  shaft, 


Grassy  Island  shaft, 
Eddy  Creek  shaft, 

Pyne  shaft,,  .  .  . 
Eddy  Creek  shaft. 
Barn  urn's  shaft. 


Erie  shaft, 

Continental  shaft, 
Sloan  shaft,  .  .  . 
Continental  shaft, 


Location  of  tlie  Collieries. 


Lackawanna  township,    . 

Scranton  city,         

Jenkins  township,    .   . 
Providence,  Scranton  city 

Hyde  Park,  Scranton  city. 


Pittston  borougli,     .  . 

Archbald  borough. 
Carbondale  township, 

Old  Forge  township,  . 

Jenkins  township,   .   . 
Scranton  city,        .  .  . 


Lackawanna  township, 
Dickson  City  borough,  , 


Scranton  city, 


Dunmore  borough, 
Olyphant  borough. 


Archbald  borough, 


Jenkins  township,   .  . 
Hugliestown  borough, 

Hyde  Park,  Scranton  city 
Scranton  city,        .... 
Hyde  Park,  Scranton  city 


Hyde  Park,  Scranton  city 
Lackawanna  township, 
Jermyn  borough,      .  . 
Pleasant  Valley  borough, 

Providence,  Scranton  city 

Olyphant  borough,  . 

Lackawanna  township,  . 
Dunmore  borough,  .  . 
Lackawanna  towHsliip,  . 
Old  Forge  townsliip,  .  .  . 
Jenkins  townsliip,  .  . 
Pittston  borougli,  .... 
Carbondale  City,      .  . 

Olyphant  borough,  .  .  . 
Olyphant  borough,  .... 

Old  Forge  townsliip,  .  . 
Olyphant  borough,  ... 
Pittston  borough,        .  .   . 

Carbondale  township, 

Lackawanna  townsliip,   . 

Lackawanna  township,   . 


Lackawanna  township,  . 
Leggetfs  Creek  shaft  Providence,  Scranton  city 
Spring  Brookcolliery    Lackawanna  township,    . 
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Remarks  on  Extent  of  Injury  and  Cause  cf  Accidents. 


Collar  bone  fractured  by  beinjt  crushed  by  a  mine  car 

Face  and  head  severely  injured  by  a  premature  explosion  of  a  blast, 
Severely  injured  in  the  abdonian  by  beinp  Itlclied  by  a  mule,    .   .  . 

Foot  severely  crushed  by  a  fall  of  roof ;  leg  amputated  below  the 
knee, 

Breast,  face,  and  arms  cut,  bruised  and  burned  by  a  premature 
blast,  which  exploded  as  he  was  ramming  a  cartridge  Into  the 
hole  with  the  butt  end  of  a  drill.  His  laborer,  Pat.  Roach,  was 
killed, 

Hand  severely  smashed  while  attempting  to  couple  cars  outside 
at  the  breaker, 

Leg  fractured  and  ankle  sprained  by  coal  from  a  premature  blast, 

liCg  and  three  ribs  fractured  by  coal  from  a  blast  to  which  he  re- 
turned before  it  exploiled,      

Head  and  shoulder  injured,  and  seriously  Injured  inwardly,  ap- 
parently, by  a  fall  of  top  coal,      

Arm  fractured  by  a  kick  from  a  mule, 

Leg  fractured  aiid  the  llesh  fearfully  torn  by  being  crushed  by  a 
mine  car,  under  which  he  fell.  He  was  a  door  tender,  and  away 
from  his  door  against  orders.    Leg  amputated, 

Seriously  injured  by  being  kicked  by  a  mule, 

Leg  fractured  by  afall  of  top  coal  under  which  he  was  mining  to 
take  it  down,  ...  

Back  seriously  injured  by  falling  back  off  the  carriage  upon  which 
he  attempted  to  jump  after  it  had  started  from  the  bottom  of 
the  shaft.     An  outrageously  fool-hardy  act, 

Ankle  dislocated  by  afall  of  top  coal,  ...         ....         

Arm.  face,  and  knee  severely  cutand  brulsBd  by  coal  from  a  blast 
to  which  he  returned  too  soon,  ...         .  . 

Boiiy,  face,  and  hands  severely  burned  by  an  explosion  of  powder 
wtilch  was  ignited  by  a  spark  which  fell  from  his  pipe  which  he 
had  in  his  mouth  while  making  a  cartridge, 

Tliigli  fractured  by  falling  under  a  mine  car  at  the  breaker,  .  .  .  . 

Arm  fractured  and  shoulder  injured  by  fall  of  top  coal  immedi- 
ately after  firing  a  blast.  .   .         

Heail,  arm.  and  hip  severely  injured  by  a  fall  of  coal 

Leg  fractured  below  the  knee  by  being  crushed  by  mine  cars,  .  .  . 

Fool  bailly  crushed  by  being  caught  by  the  carriage  at  the  bottom 
of  the  shaft,       

Body  severely  injured  by  a  fall  of  roof, 

Hip  seriously  Injured  by  coal  flying  from  a  premature  blast,    .  .  . 

Leg  fractured  by  being  crushed  between  a  car  and  a  prop,     .      .  . 

Head  and  side  seriously  injured  by  returning  too  soon  to  a  blast 
which  exploded  in  his  face,     

Ann  fractured  below  the  elbow  by  falling  down  a  slate  chute  In 


the  breaker 


Face  and  head  injured  by  a  rail  stiiklng  him,  wljich  was  being 

used  as  a  lever  to  lift  a  car  on  the  track,       

Hip  dislocated  by  a  fall  of  coal  whlcli  hel)arred  down  upon  himself, 

Arm  fractured  at  the  shoulder  by  coal  from  a  blast,        

L.eg  fractured  and  otherwise  in jure<i  l)y  being  crushed  by  mine  cars. 
Seriously  Injured  inwardly,  apparently,  by  a  fall  of  top  coal,  .  .  . 
Leg  fractured  by  a  fall  of  roof  which  he  barred  down  upon  himself, 

Shoulder  dislocated  by  falling  under  a  mine  car, . 

Severe  scalp  wound  and  shoulder  injured  by  cars  striking  him  on 

an  outside  plane,  

Leg  fractured  below  the  knee  by  a  fall  of  roof,       .  .  .  .  .   . 

Toes  cut  off  by  a  piece  of  roof  falling  on  his  foot  while  he  w.as 

standing  a  prop,   .  .       .   .   •   •   ■ 

Leg  fractured  below  the  knee  by  coal  sliding  on  him,       

Arm  fractured  by  being  crushed  between  a  mine  car  and  door  post. 
Collar  bone  fractured  and  head  cut  by  aplank  falling  from  top  of 

the  shaft 


Arm  fractured  by  culm  car  jumping  the  track,  throwing  him 
down  off  trestllng,      .   .  ....  

Seriously  Injured  by  being  thrown  against  a  pillar  by  a  lever  used 
In  putting  car  on  track,      .   .  ....  

Head  and  body  l)adly  cut  and  bruised  by  a  blast  fired  in  an  en- 
trance by  T.  .Jenkins,  without  warning,       

Heel  (■rushe<l  between  bumpers  of  mine  (!ars,    ...  

Wrist  dlsjolntcfl  by  being  crushed  between  car  and  pillar,     .   .  .  . 

Face,  arm,  and  hips  severely  Injured  by  coal  from  a  l)last,     .   .  .   . 
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Date. 

0 
V 

2 

o 
o 

1 

c 
s 

Sept.  20 
22 

96 
97 

24 

98 

24 

98 

24 

98 

24 

98 

25 

99 

29 

100 

30 

101 

Oct.   8 

102 

10 

103 

10 

104 

14 

105 

16 

106 

22 

107 

23 

108 

27 

109 

28 

110 

Nov.  8 

111 

14 

112 

15 

113 

17 

114 

17 

115 

17 

116 

18 

117 

20 

118 

25 

119 

25 

120 

27 

121 

29 

122 

Dec.  2 

123 

6 

124 

9 

125 

9 

126 

10 

127 

12 

128 

20 

129 

24 

130 

30 

131 

Names  of  Persons 
Injured. 


James  Sammons, 
Thomas  Gating,  . 

Joseph  Evans, 
John  W.  Evans, 
George  Price,  .  . 
Edward  James,   . 


Arthur  Clarlison, 

Jonali  Lloyd,    .  . 

Michael  Melvin, 
William  Clark,    . 
Oliver  P.  Miller, 

Henry  Burk,    .  . 

Philip  Mulderig, 

Patrick  Philbin, 
Martin  Mc  Andrews 

Peter  Mc  Andrews, 

Thomas  Cowan,  . 

Henry  Thomas,  . 

Patrick  Kane,  .  . 

John  McGovern, 

Thomas  Larkin, 

.John  Carroll, 
Edward  Fadden, 

Michael  Lyneli, 
Patrick  Mulhern, 
Pat'k  McDermott, 

James  Butler, 

William  M.ang.an, 

James  Maddigan, 

William  Jenkins, 
John  Callahan, 

Martin  Koach, 
William  Carter, 

Joseph  Kendler, 

John  R.  Thomas, 

John  Lloyd,      .  . 
John  Mitchell,     . 

Ricliard  Rule,  .  . 

Michael  O'Boyle, 


Names  of  the  Col- 
lieries. 


Location  of  the  Collieries. 


Brisbin  ^shaft,   .   .         ' 
No.  2  slope,  (P.  G.,) 


Sloan  shaft,  . 

Sloan  shaft,  . 

Sloan  shaft,  . 

Sloan  shaft,  . 


Meadow  Brook  shaft, 

Btllevue  shaft,        .   . 

No.  7  shaft, 

Wliite  Oak  colliery. 

No.  10  shaft, 

Eddy  Creek  shaft,     . 

Greenwood  colliery. 

No.  4  shaft 

No.  5  shaft,     .   .      .  . 


Eddy  Creek  shaft,     . 

No.l0.6liaft,  .  . 

Grassy  Island  shaft. 

Greenwood  colliery, 

Leggett's  Creek  sh'ft 

Central  shaft,   . 

Rrisbin  shaft. 
Eddy  Creek  shaft,     . 


Erie  shaft,  .... 
Filer  colliery,  .  . 
Sibley  shaft 


Sibley  shaft,  .  .  . 

No.  10  shaft,  .   .  . 

Tripp's  slope,  .  . 

Cayuga  shaft,   .  . 
Sloan  sliaft,    .   . 

Bellevue  shaft,    . 
Taylor  shaft,     .  . 

Twin  sliaft,    .... 

Continental  shaft,    . 

Meadow  Brook  tun.. 
No.  4  shaft, 


Bellevue  shaft, 
No.  4  shaft,    .  . 


Providence,  Scranton  city 
Jenkins  township,       .   .  . 

Lackawanna  townsliip,  f 
Lackawanna  township,  I 
Lackawanna  township,  ) 
Lackawanna  township,   1 

L 
Scranton  City, 

Lackawanna  township,    . 

Jenkins  township,  .... 
Archbald  borough,  .  . 
Hughestown  borough,     . 

Olyphaut  borough,      .  .  . 

Lackawanna  township,    . 


Jenkins  township.   .   . 
Jenkins  township,   .  . 

Olyphant  borough, 

Hughestown  borough, 

Olyphant  borough,  .   . 

Lackawanna  township,    . 

Providence,  Scranton  city 

Hyde  Park,  Scranton  city 

Providence,  Scranton  city 
Olyphant  borough,      .  .   . 

Carbondale  township,  .  . 
Winton  borougli.  .  .  . 
Old  Forge  township,     .  . 

Old  Forge  township,  .  .  . 

Hughestown  borough,  .  . 

Hyde  Park,  Scranton  city 


Providence,  Scranton  city 
Lackawanna  townoliip,   . 


Lackawanna  township, 
LacKawanna  township, 


Plttston  borough,    .... 
Lackawanna  township,    . 


Scranton  city, 
Jeakins  township. 


Lackawanna  township,    . 
Jenkins  township,   .... 
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Kiinarks  on  E'ctent  of  Injury  and  Cause  of  AccUiunt. 


Back,  hip,  hand,  and  eve  injured  severely,  hy  fall  of  roof. 

Arm  IVaclured  by  a  l)last  going  off,  ignited  by  gas,  whicli  he  was 
trving  to  extinguish,  

Tlie  three  first  named  of  tlicse  men  were  severely  l)urned  by  an 
explosion  of  carbureted  hydrog<Mi  gas,  and  E.  James  was  se- 
verely bruised,  being  thrown  alxtut  by  the  concussion,  and 
Alorgan  James  was  also  slightly  Injured.  The  explosion  was 
caused  by  these  men  being  set  to  work  in  the  mine  while  the  fan 
was  stopped,  to  exch.inge  It  for  a  new  one. 

Foot  fearfully  crushed  between  the  carriage  and  edge  of  platform 
at  the  bottom  of  the  shal't, 

Severely  burned  by  an  explosion  of  powder,  ignited  by  a  spark 
from  his  lamp, 

Collar-bone  fractured  by  a  prop  rolling  off  a  car  on  liim, 

Back  Injurcdand  rib  fractured,  by  a  pieceof  rock  sliding  on  him.    . 

Jaw-bone  fractured,  by  his  head  being  crushed  between  cars 
while  unhitching  Ills  mule,      .       ■ 

Tliree  ribs  fractured,  and  otherwise  severely  injured  by  fall  of 
roof,      ....         ...  .   .         ... 

Face,  arms,  and  hands  severely  burned  by  an  explosion  of  pow- 
der, through  his  own  neglect, 

Leg  fractured,  by  a  fall  of  roof,  .   .  .   .       .       . 

Spini'  injured  and  injured  otherwise,  l)y  a  fall  of  roof  "immedi- 
ately after  tiring  a  Ijlast,"       

Jaw-bone  fractured  and  several  teeth  knocked  out,  by  a  fall  of 
roof,      

Foot  seriously  cut  and  bruised,  by  being  cruslied  between  a  car 
wheel  and  "frog," ... 

Cheek-!»one  fractured,  and  face  and  hands  badly  cut,  by  coal 
from  a  blast,    ....  ....  ... 

Arm  fracturedand  back  injured  by  being  thrown  and  dragged  by 
a  mule  near  the  l>reaker.  

Log  fractured  by  a  large  lump  of  coal  rolling  against  him,  at  the 
face  of  tlie  chamber, ... 

Thigh  fractured  by  a  fall  of  roof,  through  the  neglect  of  Martin 
Carroll,  the  miner,  ...  

Thigh  fractured,  by  a  fall  of  roof,  

Clieek-bone  fractured  and  face  severely  cut,  by  being  crushed  be- 
tween cars  and  chute  at  the  breaker. 

Body  seriously  injured,  by  being  crushed  between  a  car  and  prop, 

I^cg  fractured,  by  a  I'all  of  roof, 

Arm  fractured,  by  being  crushed  by  mine  cars  o'hile  coupling 
them  when  in  motion,        .  .      .  .         .         

Collar-hone  fractured,  by  a  piece  of  coal  falling  from  tlie  top  of 
the  shaft,  and  striking  liim,       .  .  

Arm  fractured,  by  coal  from  a  blast  to  which  he  returned,  think- 
ing it  had  missed  fire,      .  ....  ... 

Collar-bone  fractured,  while  attempting  to  jump  on  a  moving 
trip  of  loaded  mine  cars,  .   .  

Leg  fractured  below  tile  knee,  by  a  fall  of  roof,         .       . 

Nearly  suffocated,  by  being  drawn  through  a  pea  coal  chute  at 
the  breaker,  ...  .      .      .   . 

Body  severely  injured,  liy  a  mine  car  running  over  him 

Serious  scalp  wound,  by  being  thrown  by  the  concussion  of  an  ex- 
plosion of  CH-I  gas,  .   .  .   . 

llauils  and  face  badly  burned,  by  an  explosion  of  carburett'd  hy- 
drogen gas,         ...  .  .  .   .  .   . 

Foot  and  ankle  severely  Injured,  by  being  caught  by  the  carriage 
at  the  foot  of  the  shift,     '.  

Body  severely  injured,  by  a  fall  of  roof,  .   .   . 

Body  severely  injured  by  a  fall  of  roof,  through  which  David 
Laird,  his  partner,  was  killed,  .... 

Body  Injured,  by  being  crushed  between  a  mine  car  and  post,  at 
foot  of  the  shalt,  .  .  

Bacit  seriously  injured,  by  a  fall  of  roof. 


10     I  ^ 
9)      \^ 

«     o 


Total    numlier  of  persons  seriously  Injured    by    the  several 
causes  named,  during  the  year, 


S      '^ 


31     24  I  18     13 
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Remarks  on  extent  of  Injury  and  Cause  of  Accident. 

Face  and  head  slightly  cut,  bv  being  squeezed  between  mine  car  and 

pillar. 
Head  slightly  squeezed  between  mine  cars. 
Ankle  sprained  by  a  fall  of  roof. 
Hea<l  cut,  and  foot  injured  by  fall  of  roof. 
Hand  bruised  by  fall  of  a  piece  of  rock. 
Back  and  side  bruised  by  a  fall  of  roof. 
Leg  injured  by  being  thrown  by  a  mule. 
Hand  injured  by  coupling  mine  cars  near  the  breaker. 
Body  slightly  injured  by  falling  under  a  culm  car. 
Head  cut  slightly  by  a  fall  of  roof. 
Hip  and  foot  slightly  injured  by  a  fall  of  roof. 
Wrist  cut,  and  hip  bruised  by  a  blast  through  a  pillar. 
Hands  slightly  burned  by  an  explosion  of  CH4  gas. 
Back  injured,  and  scalp  wounded  by  falling  under  a  mine  car  . 
Slightly  injured  by  a  fall  of  roof. 

Head  cut,  and  chest  sllyhtly  injured  by  a  fall  of  top  coal. 
Shoulders  bruised  by  a  fail  of  roof. 
Face  slightly  injured  by  a  kick  from  a  mule. 
Hipi  and  leg  injured  by  being  squeezed  between  a  car  and  rib. 
Neck  and  hands  slightly  burned  by  on  explosion  of  CH4  gas. 
Ann  sprained  by  being  caught  between  two  c;irs. 
These  two  men  were  working  together,  and  were  slightly  Injured  by  a 

fall  of  roof,  tlirough  their  own  negligence. 
Back  slightly  injured  by  a  fall  of  top  coal. 
Back  slightly  injured  by  coal  rolling  against  him. 
Hips  and  foot  bruised  by  a  fall  of  coal. 
Head  cut  by  falling  into  a  pile  of  loose  coal. 
Head  cut  by  falling  from  slate  chute  at  the  breaker. 
Face  and  body  slightly  injured  by  a  premature  blast. 
Head  and  back  slightly  injured  by  a  fall  of  roof. 
Back  slightly  injured  by  a  fill  of  roof. 

Three  lingers  injured  by  removing  block  from  before  car  wheel. 
Face  cut  by  a  fall  of  top  coal. 

Chest  and  hip  Injured  by  falling  in  the  chutes  at  the  breaker. 
Body  injured  by  being  squeezed  between  mine  cars. 
Face  Injured  by  being  kicked  by  a  mule. 

Location  of  Collieries. 

bli 
3 
p 

O 

S 

'E 
>, 

o 

Lackawanna  township,    .  . 
Pittston  borough,     .  . 

Pittston  borough,     

Dunmore  borough, 

Pittston  township,      .  . 
Scranton  city,               .... 
Lackawanna  township,    .   . 
Archbald  borough,     .... 
Providence,  Scranton  city. 
Providence,  Scranton  city, 
Carbondale  township,    .  .  . 
Dunmore  borough,     .... 
Dunmore  borough,     .... 

Pittston  township, 

Old  Forge  township,      .  .   . 
Carbondale  City, 
Providence,  Scranton  city, 
Jenkins  township,       .   . 
Jenkins  township,       .   . 
Providence,  Scranton  city, 
Olyphant  borough,  .   .  .   .  < 
Olyphant  borough,      .         ( 
Hyde  Park,  Scranton  city, 
Archbald  borough,         .  . 
Lackawanna  township,    .   . 

Jenkins  township, 

Providence,  Scranton  city, 
Dunmore  borough,      .... 
Dunmore  borough,      .  . 
Providence,  Scranton  city, 
Pittston  borough. 
Providence,  Scranton  eity, 
Hyde  Park,  Scranton  city, 
Hyde  Park,  Scranton   city, 
Lackawanna  township,    .  . 

Names  of  the  Collieries. 

73 

a 

5 

Greenwood  colliery,   . 

Twin  shaft, 

Seneca  slope, 

Green  Ridge  slope,  .  . 
Butler  shaft,      .      ... 
Pine  Brook  shaft. 
Spring  Brook  colliery. 
Pierce  colliery,   .... 

Brisbin  shaft, 

Brisbin  shaft, 

Erie  shaft,            .... 
Green  Ridge  slope. 
Roaring  Brook  shaft, 

PhoJuix  shaft, 

Pyne  shaft. 

Coal  Brook  colliery,    . 

Brisbin  shaft. 

No.  2  slope,  (P.  G.,)  . 

No.  7  shaft,        

Marvlne  shaft,           .  . 
Grassy  Island  shaft,    . 
Grassy  Island  shaft,    . 
Capouse  shaft,    .... 
Pierce  colliery,       .  .   . 
Greenwood  colliery,   . 

No.  7  shaft, 

Brisbin  shaft, 

Green  Ridge  slope, 
Gipsev  Grove  colliery, 

Cayuga  Shaft, 

Seneca  slope, 

Brisbin  shaft, 

Continental  shaft,    .   . 
Central  shaft,         .  .  . 
Spring  Brook  colliery. 

Names  of  persons  In- 
jured. 

g 

5 

bo 
O 

Patrick  Connelly, 
Jefferson  Reed,   . 
John  Roberts,  .  . 
JohiiTossney,  .  . 
Jolin  Weber, 
Albert  Matthews, 
Joslah  I).  Caryl, 
John  O'Boyle, 
William  Jenkins, 
James  Gallaglier, 
John  McDonald, 
James  White, 
Patrick  Murray, 
Epliraim  Hasbet, 
William  Phillips, 
Patrick  McCune, 
David  Nichols,    . 
James  Tierney,    . 
James  Gallagher, 
John  Cusic,   .   .  . 
John  Lawler,    .  . 
Peter  Mack,   .   .  . 
Henry  Moss,      .  . 
John  Craig,       .  . 
Michael  Jordan, 
John  Bone,    .   .  . 
Emil  Mitchel,  .  . 
Michael  Maloy,   . 
John  Barrett,   .  . 
Isaac  Lloyd,  .  .  . 
John  Cahoe,  .   .  . 
David  Harris,  .   . 
Daniel  Lynch, 
Francis  Mangan, 
Nimrod  Himms, 

1        inappon  jo   on 
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TABLE  !Vo.  O  —Showiyig  the  quantity  of  air  at  the  downcast,  at  the  face  of  the  work- 
of  air  and  number  of  persons,  and  quantity  of  air  for  each  person  in  each  split  in 
for  the  year  ending  December  SI,  1879. 


Names  of  the  Collieeies. 


Pyne  shaft,       

Tavlor  drift, 

Taylor  shaft, 

Sloan  shaft 

Dodge  shaft, 

Bellevue  slope, 

Bellevue  shaft,      

Hampton  shaft,     

Continental  shaft,      . 

Central  sliaft,         .         

No.  2,  Diamond  shaft,  (E  vein,) 
No.  2,  Diamond  shaft,  (G  vein,) 
No.  2,  Diamond  slope,        .  . 

Tripp's  slope,     

Brisbin  shaft,      

Cayug-a  shaft,         

Von  Storch  slope,  (E  vein, ) 

Von  Storcli  slope,  (G  vein,) 

Von  Storch  slope,  (Clark  vein,) 

Leggett's  Creeli  shaft, 

Marvine  shaft,  ... 

Eddy  Creek  shaft,       .  . 

Grassy  Island  shaft, 

White  Oak  colliery,   .   . 

No.  1  shaft,  .   . 

White  Bridge  tunnel,    . 

No.  3  shaft,  .  . 

Coal  Brook  colliery, 

No.  1  shaft,  (Penn'aCoal  Co.,) 

No.  4  shaft,  P.  C.  Co. ,  (14  ft.  vein, ) 

No.  4  shaft,      do.     (Marcyvein,) 

No.  5  shaft, 

No.  6  shaft, 

No.  7  shaft, 

No.  8  shaft, 

No.  9  shaft, 

No.  lOshaft,  (7  feet  vein,)  .... 
No.  10  shaft,  (14  feet  vein,)  .... 

No.  10,  New  shaft,       ' 

No.  11  shaft,  

No.  12  shaft,     

No.  13  shaft, 

No.  2  slope, 

No.  4  slope,      

No.  6  slope, ... 

Stark  shaft,      

Law  shaft,        

No.  1  tunnel,         .   .  

No.  2  slope,  (Dunmore,) 

Gipsey  Grove,  No.- 3  shaft,  ... 
Gipsey  Grove,  No.  4  shaft,   .... 

Everhart  colliery,       

Tompkins'  shaft,     

Seneca  slope,      

Twin  shaft,      .      

Beaver  colliery,    ...      

Butler  shaft 

Phoenix  shaft,        

Columbia  colliery,      .  . 

Hillside  colliery,      

Powder-Mill  shaft,     

Spring  Brook  tunnel, 

Greenwood  colliery,  No.  10  drift. 
Greenwood  colliery.  No.  11  drift, 
Greenwood  colliery,  slope,  .... 

Sibley  sliaft,  

Meadow  Brook  shaft 

Meadow  Brook  tunnel, 

National  colliery, 

School  Fund  slope, 


Fan, 
Fan, 
Fan, 


Fan, 


Pan, 


Fan, 


143,783 
29,600 

139,200 

118,305 
69,190 
59,600 
77,0i5 
62.600 

106,200 
78.280 
30,360 
47.000 
36,720 
24,105 
9!,  489 
58,650 
18,500 
Z5,200 
32,  .300 
8.5,000 
80,000 
46,850 
4.5,000 
32,500 
.58,600 
21,500 
18,950 
69,400 
16,460 
32,850 
30,210 
45,400 
40, 187 
31,550 
34, 170 
51,5.50 
29,400 
32,000 
32,800 
18,300 
32,470 
43,584 
25,215 
16,000 
13,320 
31,210 
44,730 
18,400 
30,668 
21,713 
32,203 
29,691 
12,165 
57,3.50 
10,000 
10,800 
41,000 
21,600 
3, 1.50 
35,000 
38,800 
12,300 
12,852 
13,200 
18,500 
40,000 
65,300 
34,370 
24,065 
48, 220 


CUBIC  FEET  FEB  MINUTE  OF   AIR 
THE  FACE  IN  EACH  SPLIT. 

NEAR 

No.  1 

No   2. 

No.  3 

No.  4. 

No.  5. 

No.  6. 

28,728 
27,000 
18,600 
20,562 
25,4.56 
9,580 
7,120 
6,000 
19,4.50 
11,.520 
14,765 
13,896 
8,430 
9,140 
18,340 
14,420 
5,900 
7,000 
12,700 
16,000 
25, 320 
11,700 
8,000 
16,000 
22,400 
11,900 
9,500 
24,000 
6,840 
4,310 
10,500 
16,600 
6,075 
8,4.50 
13,170 
21,000 
1.5,600 
'  14,100 
11,400 
11,200 
8,000 
16,020 
10,1.50 
6,000 
3,000 
9,735 
21,500 
13,040 
7,480 
9,2.52 
11,379 
6,700 
4,400 
15,000 
7,400 
2,300 
32,000 
2,800 
3,000 
20,600 
33,700 
6,100 
8,000 
7,300 
9,640 
9,460 
27, 690 
16,120 
3,492 
17, 430 

17,756 

24,700 
19,775 
23,546 
13,870 
12,380 
16, 3.50 
17.275 
14,760 
10,515 
17,145 
10,870 

19,060 
16,380 
9,400 
6,  .500 
3,000 
14.200 
24,400 
10,275 
3,000 

17,775 

24,900 
21,844 
17,762 
9,540 
19,675 
17,400 
16,000 
10,870 

14,680 
12,740 

23,322 

26,000 
18,680 

21,315 

24,200 
23,675 

13,960 
18,  coo' 

15,116 
15, 500 
24,650 
13,920 

13,890 

23,710 
19,090 

17,640 
15,620 

17,320 

13,«D0 

9,700 
9,400 
12,200 
23,310 
9,360 
14,500 

11,500' 

11,900 

22,500 
8,100 
3,713 
11,600 
11,300 
7,000 
16,437 
11,000 
21,790 
7,8CO 
11,200 
11,800 

5,116 

3,340 

12,096 

3,600 

12,300 
12,420 
9,262 
.5,400 
7,170 
6,045 
12,600 

4,175 

4,618 

4,016 

8,635 
10,206 
9,  .594 
7,081 
2,295 

6,041 

9,146 

7,275 

10,800 

9,400 

6,750 
29, 170 
15,130 

5,  .520 
16,460 

12,050 
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ings,  and  at  the  upcast,  the  number  of  splits  into  which  the  air  is  divided,  quantity 
every  colliery  in  operation  in  the  Eastern  District  of  Luzerne  and  Carbon  counties. 


-SI."" 


122,856 
27,000 
13«,400 
104,536 
66,764 
32, 9!I0 
68,1HI 
55,250 
101,085 
70, 160 
25, 3 JO 
45,711 
32,040 

9,140 
86,160 
46,420 
15,300 
23,200 
25,100 
53,!K)0 
73,030 
31,335 
25,500 
l(i,000 
34,300 
11,9C0 

9,500 
46,500 
14,U4l) 
16,479 
22,100 
27,900 
25, 171 
22,887 
24, 170 
42,7!M) 
27,  UK) 
25,300 
2:j,200 
11,200 
20,300 
28,440 
2;j,5a7 
11,400 
10,170 
24,414 
34,100 
13,040 
22,156 
19,4,58 
30,119 
21,056 

6,695 
15,010 

7,400 

2, 3U0 
32,000 
13,600 

3,000 
30,(JC0 

a;j,7oo 

6,100 
8,000 
7,300 
9,640 
16,210 
56,860 
31,250 
21,062 
33,890  I 


NUMBER  OF  I'EUSONS  EMPLOYED 
IN  EACH  SI'LIT. 


No.l. 

No.  2 

39 

30 

43 

31 

41 

38 

42 

47 

35 

23 

SO 

4 

31 

9 

12 

34 

28 

48 

47 

64 

40 

21 

41 

31 

36 

116 

34 

43 

49 

47 

39 

48 

SO 

48 

50 

32 

42 

44 

96 

94 

29 

69 

80 

24 

193 

160 

60 

150 

75 

150 

125 

27 

18 

21 

16 

25 

22 

62 

S2 

55 

41 

43 

66 

53 

47 

40 

46 

54 

28 

27 

22 

34 

42 

53 

48 

60 

15 

18 

46 

23 

45 

45 

7 

43 

35 

62 

46 

47 

77 

57 

17 

27 

41 

54 

35 

8 

22 

16 

12 

130 

14 

12 

92 

23 

47 

26 

144 

32 

42 

84 

86 

68 

118 

100 

89 

78 

84 

70 

SO 

7 

22 

26 

74 

No.  5.    No.  6 


CUBIC  FEET  PER  MINUTE  OF  AIR  FOR 
EACH  PERSON  IN  EACH  SPLIT. 


No.l.  I  No.  2. 


736.6 

628 

600 

541 

541.6 

416.5 
1,780 

668.6 

572 

240 

230 

661.7 

272 
78.9 

539.4 

294 

151.3 

140 

254 

381 

263.7 

403.4 

100 
82 

149 
79.3 

126.7 

160 

253 

205 

420 

267.7 

110 

196.5 

248.5 

525 

288.8 

522 

300 

211.3 

166.6 
1,068 

2i0 

133.3 

428.5 

278 

467.4 

169.3 

131.2 

342.7 

211 

837.5 

275 

115.4 

528 

192 

347.8 

122 

115 

143 

802 
72.6 
93 

107.3 
81.7 
94.6 

3.5.5 

230 

499 

670 


602.4 
471 
672.7 
277.4 
399 
1,362 
617 
814 
262.8 
418 
302 

443.2 
334.5 
196 
135.4 
93.7 
322.7 
259.6 
149 
125 


196.7 


180 
450 

232 

527 

217.3 

170 

249 

234.2 

473.7 

278.6 

509 

281 

246 

690 
402.7 
120 
166 
97.5 
268 

508 
249 
274 
322 
191 


230 
294 


No.  3.  No.  4. 


777.7 


173 

359 

302.6 

251 

222 


622.5 

455 

355.2 

222 

578.6  1, 

370 

421 

272 


555.3 
743 


319 
398 


452.4 
325.4 


194 

196 

254 

466.2 

164.2 

145 


4)7.5 
140 


762 
158 


316.3 

649 

316.3 


No.  5.  No.  6. 


ft3 


1,344 
845.5 


260 
000 
000 
974 
520 
260 
315 
878 
275 
352 
04S 
160 
120 
850 
544 
460 
735 
647 
940 
384 
870 
410 
940 
450 
500 
500 
440 
500 
370 
547 
398 
050 
998 
325 
470 
290 
735 
146 
438 
715 
250 
816 
261 
362 
790 
625 
740 
420 
32,350 

I  57,916 

31,140 
13,465 
58,917 
12,100 
U,00O 
43,350 
22,400 
3,675 
37,457 
39,100 
13,173 
13,217 
13,941 
18,987 
40,913 
68, 140 
35,410 
24,384 
49,711 
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TABLE  No.  9- 


NAJIBS  OF  THE  COLLIERIES. 


Mount  Pleasant  slope,     .   . 

Capouse  shaft, 

Pine  Brook  shaft, 

Fail-lawn  slope, 

Jerinyn's  Green  Ridgeshaft,  . 

Green  Ridge  slope, 

Roaring  Brook  shaft, 

Elk  Hill  colliery,     

Filer  colliery,        

Eaton  colliery, 

Pierce  colliery, 

Jermyn's,  No.  1  shaft,     .   .  .   . 

Jermyn's  slope, 

Erie  shaft, 

Forest  City  colliery, 


t*3 

■a? 


Fan, 

Fan, 

Furnace 

Fan, 

Fan, 

Fan, 

Furnace 

Furnace 

Furnace 

Furnace, 

Fan, 

Furnace 

Furnace 

Fan, 

Furnace 


IB^ 


CUBIC    FEET  PER  MINUTE  OF   AIR  NEAR 
THE  FACE  IN   EACH   SPLIT. 


34,700 
93,400 
54,210 
22, 350 
100,560 
45,040 
44,380 
20,000 
32,690 
15,495 
28,  SCO 
24,500 
17,840 
72,600 
16,800 


No.l.  No.  2 


13,200 
7,200 
14,040 
7,463 
23,730 
13,430 
11,200 
13,000 
9,241 
8,560 
21, 180 
9,180 
7,140 
17,030 
6,400 


9,700 
10,700 
9,000 


20,710 
9,326 
15,400 


7,345 


16,350 


8,300 
10,100 
11,870 


21,370 
11,240 
13,980 


11,104 


No.  4.  No.  5. 


10,400 


9,200 


10,350 


23,712 
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Continued. 


n 

NUMBER  OF  PERSONS  EMPLOYED 
IN  EACH  SPLIT. 

CUBIC  FEET  PER  MINUTE  OF  AIR  FOR 
EACU  PKRSON  IN  EACH  SPLIT. 

cubic  feet  of 
per  minute  at 
upcast. 

d  u  ^ 

No  1. 

No.  2. 

No  3. 

No.  4. 

No.  5. 

No,  6. 

No.  1. 

No. 2. 

No.  3. 

No. 4 

No.  .5.    No.  6. 

31,200 

48 
49 
18 
79 
47 
42 
10 
64 
92 
101 
165 
166 
57 
95 
33 

48 
40 
36 

49 
48 
47 

40 

'   '    29 

46 

275 
147 
769 

94.4 
505 
319.7 
1,120 
203 
100 

84.7 
128.4 

54.7 

202 

267.5 

250 

169.4 

210 

252.5 

35,350 
102,500 
59,400 
23.476 

57,950 
24,910 

258 

317 

225 

7,463 

89,522 
33,996 

47 
30 
87 

32 
49 

67 

41 

440 
310 
177 

667.8 
229.3 

578.3 

104,158 
47,365 
45,970 
21,357 

40,580 
13,000 
25,690 

208.6 

55 

83 

133.5 

133.7 

35J41 
15,950 
31,543 
25,560 

8,560 
21,180 
9,180 
7,140 
33,380 

12.5.3 
179.3 
194 

209.6 

78 

77,348 
17,731 

6,400 

1 
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LUZERNE  AND  CARBON  COUNTIES. 

SOUTH  DISTRICT. 


To  His  Excellency  Henry  M.  Hoyt, 

Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania : 

Sir  :  la  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  ventilation  law,  I  have 
the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  my  annual  report  of  accidents,  and  of  such 
other  matter  as  is  required,  which  have  occurred  in  and  about  the  mines  or 
collieries  located  in  the  above  mentioned  district  during  the  year  ending 
December  31,  1879. 

The  report  contains  a  tabular  list  of  the  fatal  and  non-fatal  accidents  in  a 
similar  manner  as  was  given  in  my  previous  report.  The  causes  of  acci- 
dents resulting  in  the  loss  of  life  is  explained  more  fully  than  heretofore ; 
the  reason  for  which  can  be  seen  by  referring  to  the  descriptive  portion  of 
the  report.  By  enumerating  the  fatal  and  non-fatal  accidents  and  compar- 
ing them  with  the  preceding  3-ear,  their  relation  to  one  another  can  readily 
be  seen  b}^  glancing  at  the  following  table  : 


Accidents  resulting  in  death,    .    .    . 
Accidents  not  proving  fatal,  .   . 
Tons  of  coal  produced,  per  life  lost, 

Tons  of  coal  marketed, 

Coal  production, 

Persons  employed, 


1879. 


1878. 


25 

100 

166,260 

3,848,598 

4,156,486 

8,750 


30 
70 

95,553 

2,737,581 

2,956,588 

8,559 


According  to  the  above  summary  it  will  be  observed  that  the  number  of 
lives  lost  are  five  less  than  the  preceding  year,  while  the  non-fatal  accidents 
are  thirty  more,  many  of  which  are  of  a  trivial  character,  and  do  not  come 
under  the  head  of  "  persons  seriously  injured,"  as  contemplated  by  the  act 
of  Assembl}'. 

The  number  of  deaths  from  collier}-,  accidents  for  the  past  nine  years  are 
two  hundred  and  sixty -two — an  average  of  nearly  twenty-nine  each  year. 
Their  causes  are  as  follows  :  By  fall  of  coal,  roof,  and  sides,  fifty-one  per 
cent.;  by  explosions  of  gas,  five  per  cent;  by  mine  cars,  thirteen  per  cent.; 
b}^  hoisting  machinery,  breaking,  and  run  over  by  mine  cars  in  slopes,  seven 
per  cent.;  by  miscellaneous,  under  ground,  twelve  per  cent.;  by  miscellan- 
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cons,  above  ground,  twelve  per  cent.  While  the  sacrifice  of  life,  in  the 
mines,  for  the  past  year  has  decreased,  3'et  it  is  deplorable  to  have  so  many 
killed.  Those  happening  by  falls  of  coal  are  more  than  one  half  of  all  the 
other  causes.  By  a  careful  observation,  I  am  lead  to  conclude  that  the 
majority  of  the  accidents  by  falls  of  coal  occur  for  the  want  of  better 
knowledge  of  mining  on  the  part  of  the  sufferers  ;  others  happen  accidently , 
■whilst  some  take  place  by  inattention  of  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  care  for 
the  safety  of  their  workmen.  The  improvements  about  the  collieries  dur- 
ing the  year  have  been  extensivelj'^  carried  on,  as  the  descriptive  part  of  the 
report  will  show. 

Very  respectfully  submitted, 

T.  D.  JONES, 
Inspector  of  Goal  Mines. 
IIazleton,  January  31^  1880. 


Colliery  Improvemente. 

The  improvements  in  and  about  the  colleries  in  this  district  have  been 
more  extensively  carried  on  during  the  year  just  ended  than  the  preceding 
year  or  that  of  1878,  the  reasons  for  which  are  obvious.  During  1878, 
scarcely  any  "  dead  work,"  such  as  driving  gangways,  opening  breasts, 
sinking  slopes,  &c.,  had  been  done,  and  all  work  that  the  individual  opera- 
tors could  possibly  get  along  without  for  the  time  being  was  discontinued, 
and  the  greatest  of  economy  was  resorted  to.  Now  that  the  coal  which 
was  previously  opened  has  become  comparatively  worked  out,  the  opera- 
tors find  that  thev  must  re-commence  to  do  "  dead  work,"  or  lose  in  ship- 
ments. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  shipments  of  coal  from  this  district,  the 
Lehigh  region,  during  1878,  was  a  little  over  twenty  seven  per  cent,  less 
than  that  of  1877,  while  for  1879,  it  has  increased  fort}^  and  a  half  per  cent. 
more  than  in  1878,  or  about  two  and  one  eighth  per  cent,  more  than  in 
1877. 

The  production  of  coal  and  the  amount  shipped  to  market  for  the  above 
years  is  as  follows  : 


Production. 

Marketed. 

Sold  to  Employees  and 
USED  AT  Mines. 

Tons  2,240  lbs. 

Tons  2,240  lbs. 

Tons  2,240  lbs.  j   Per  cent. 

1 

1879,      

4,15r>,48() 
2,9oO,.SS8 
4,070,012 

3,848,598 
2,737,581 
3,768,530 

307,888 
219,007 
301,482 

g 

1878,      

1877,      

8 
8 

Total, 

11,183,086 

10,354,709 

828,377 

19 — Mine  Rep. 
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Damages  to  Properties,  Fire  in  Mioes,  Breakers  Burned  Down,  &c. 

On  the  12th  of  December,  18T9,  a  fire  broke  out  in  East  Sugar  Loaf  col- 
liery, No.  2,  located  at  Stockton,  and  operated  by  G.  B.  Linderman, 
Skeer,  &  Co.  The  fire  originated  near  the  pump,  in  the  fourth  lift,  from 
the  pumpman's  lamp.  The  place  was  very  hot,  caused  by  the  heat  from 
the  steam  pipes,  and,  of  course,  the  timbers  were  very  easily  ignited.  The 
slope  is  down  five  lifts  from  the  surface,  equivalent  to  fourteen  hundred 
and  fifty  feet,  at  an  angle  of  34°.  At  half  past  five,  A.  M.,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  tire,  the  pumpman  left  the  fourth  lift-pump  and  went  down 
to  attend  to  the  pump  in  the  fifth  lift,  and  at  six  o'clock  the  stable  boss  went 
down  to  feed  the  mules,  and  observed  nothing  unusual,  but  at  half  past  six, 
A.  M.,  when  the  second  car  was  being  lowered  with  the  men,  they  smelled 
smoke,  and  informed  the  stable  boss  of  the  fact,  who  immediately  went  to 
the  top  to  tell  the  mine  boss.  They  descended  the  slope  to  where  the  fire 
was  ;  but  all  eff'orts  to  extinguish  it  proved  ineffectual,  as  they  did  not  have 
the  necessary  apparatus,  such  as  hose,  &c.,  which  they  could  attach  to  the 
pump,  at  hand,  and  were  obliged  to  make  an  attempt  b^'  another  way,  which 
also  proved  futile,  owing  to  the  debris  and  the  density  of  the  smoke  in  the 
fourth  lift,  inside  of  the  pump-house. 

The  superintendent,  with  others,  got  to  where  the  fire  was,  and  while  in 
the  act  of  throwing  water  on  it,  the  roof  began  to  fall  and  they  were  com- 
pelled to  retreat  via  slope  No.  5,  to  the  surface.  The  next,  thing  in  order 
was  sealing  up  the  mouth  of  the  slope,  to  check  the  air  current,  and,  in  the 
mean  time,  to  make  such  changes  as  were  deemed  i\ecessary  to  reverse  the 
ventilative  current;  by  the  time  this  was  nearly  completed,  Doctor  Linder- 
man appeared  on  the  ground  and  requested  the  closing  up  of  all  places  pos- 
sible that  in  any  way  permitted  air  to  enter  the  mine,  and  to  discontinue 
making  any  further  changes  in  the  ventilation,  fearing  that  if  the  air  current 
was  reversed,  making  the  slope  the  inlet,  it  would  prove  disasterous  in  caus- 
ing the  fire  to  extend  to  the  upper  lifts,  wliich  were  abandoned  and  no  way 
to  get  into  them.  The  next  morning  he  finally  made  up  his  mind  to  drown 
slopes  Nos.  1  and  2,  so  as  to  make  a  sure  thing  of  it.  As  these  two  slopes 
are  connected,  it  was  impossible  to  drown  No.  2  without  drowning  No.  1, 
and,  as  No.  1  has  been  partially  on  fire  since  April  7,  1875,  this  method  of 
extinguishing  mine  flres^  by  drowning  will  eventually  prove  a  success  in 
putting  that  fire  out  too,  (if  the  water  is  left  to  raise  high  enough,)  and, 
doubtless,  it  will  be  a  source  of  relief  to  a  great  many  to  know  for  certainty 
that  there  is  no  more  danger,  from  that  fire,  at  least,  to  Hazleton  property. 

The  pumpman  emphatically  denied  knowing  anything  about  the  fire,  but 
as  I  am  credibly  informed  that  a  fire  occurred  there  before  by  his  lamp, 
(but  was  fortunately  discovered  in  time,  and  was  easily  put  out  by  throw- 
ing water  witii  buckets  on  it,)  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  this  fire  took 
place  the  same  way. 
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The  Cranberry  IlrcakiT,  owncil  and  operated  l>y  A.  Pardee  <&  Co., 

Was  burned  down  on  the  Hth  of  May,  1879.  The -cause  of  the  fire  is  not 
positively  known.  It  is  said  to  have  originated  back  of  the  boilers  near 
the  stack. 

^iimniit  IliH  tslope  \o.  4  Mine  Fire 

Has  entirely  been  extinguished  by  drowning  and  sealing  up  of  the  mine. 

Colliery  Improvemenls  at    Jeansville   Spring   Mountain   Collieries,  operated  by  J.  C.  Ila\don 

dc  Co. 

This  company  has  sunk  a  new  slope  on  the  south  dip  of  the  Wharton 
vein,  a  distance  of  .  .  feet  to  the  synclinal.  The  pitch  varies  from  35°  to 
10°,  and  the  coal  is  of  a  verj-  fair  quality.  The  dimensions  of  the  slope  are 
as  follows:  Size  of  timbers,  12"X12",  yellow  pine;  length  of  collar,  eleven 
feet  six  inches  ;  spread  of  timbers,  foui'teen  feet  two  inches  ;  length  of  leg 
on  mud  sill,  seven  feet ;  center  prop  five  feet  from  the  side,  affording  a 
pump-wa}',  ai.d  a  single  track  slope.  On  the  surface  they  have  erected  a 
pair  of  13"x24"  second  motion  engines;  diameter  of  drum,  eight  feet; 
face  of  drum,  ten  feet.  The  steam  is  generated  by  three  new  boilers,  which 
are  thirty  feet  long,  and  thirty -two  inches  diameter.  Owing  to  the  scarcity 
of  fresh  water  for  mine  purposes,  and  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  using  the 
mine  water,  which  the  company  has  frequently  to  resort  to  during  the  dry 
season,  they  have  put  down  three  bore  holes  at  considei'able  expense.  The 
flow  of  water  from  these  holes  is  not  what  might  be  desired,  3'et  it  adds 
materially  to  supplying  the  boilers  with  fresh  water. 

Colliery  Improvements  at  Beaver  Brook,  operated  by  Charles  M.  Dodson  &  Co.,  E.  L.  Bulloch, 

Superintendent. 

This  compan}-  has  secured  quite  an  accession  to  their  lease,  by  leasing 
from  the  Lehigh  and  Wilkes-Barre  Coal  Company  a  portion  of  the  adjoin- 
ing tract,  containing  about  ninety  thousand  tons  of  superior  quality  of 
Mammoth  vein  coal,  wliich  can  be  mined  by  stripping  or  uncovering  the 
coal.  The  vein  also  extends  into  the  land  leased  by  the  firm  from  C 
Tower  and  others,  and  will  yield  about  thirty-five  thousand  tons,  together 
with  about  forty  thousand  tons  under  cover  in  both  tracts,  making  in  all 
about  one  hundred  and  sixt3'-five  thousand  tons  of  coal.  This  estimate  is 
not  based  upon  any  speculative  calculation,  but  upon  actual  data  obtained 
from  borings,  and  the  condition  of  the  vein  as  it  is  uncovered. 

The  vein  in  the  south  basin  has  been  proved  to  be  thirty-one  feet  thick, 
and  the  stripping  varies  from  nine  and  a  half  feet  to  eleven  feet  in  thick- 
ness, while  in  the  north  basin  the  coal  is  thirty-six  feet  thick,  and  the 
stripping  eight  feet.  It  is  considered,  by  tho"e  who  have  done  a  great 
deal  of  such  work,  that  it  is  remunerative  to  strip  a  foot  of  earth  for  a  foot 
of  coal,  and  the  ratio,  so  far,  holds  two  of  coal  for  one  of  earth.  The  com- 
parative cost  of  mining  the  coal  by  stripping,  and  that  of  the  ordinary 
mode  of  mining,  is  from  fifteen  to  twenty  cents  in  favor  of  the  former. 
The  stripping  of  the  coal  is  generally  contracted,  and  the  price  paid  for 
sucli  work  varies  from  twenty  to  thirt}'  cents  per  cubic  yard.     The  mining 
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of  the  coal  is  invariably  done  by  the  companies,  and  costs  about  twenty 
cents  a  ton  to  mine  it,  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  shippiiig.  To  this  needs  to 
be  added  the  various  costs  for  mine  supplies,  haulage,  preparation,  &c.,  to 
equal  the  total  cost  per  ton  of  coal,  and  as  these  items  are  not  at  my  dis- 
posal,! cannot  give  them.  The  coal  from  the  stripping  is  dropped  into  an 
old  breast  in  the  Wharton  vein,  underlying  the  Mammoth,  by  means  of  a 
hole  sufficiently'  large  driven  through  the  intervening  strata,  which  at  this 
point  was  only  ten  feet  thick.  The  coal  is  then  loaded  into  mine  cars,  and 
hauled  to  the  bottom  of  the  subterranean  slope,  and  hoisted  to  the  counter- 
gangway,  from  thence  to  the  bottom  of  the  main  slope,  where  it  is  hoisted 
direct  into  the  breaker. 

Improvements  at  West  Cross  Creek  Colliery,  (Gowen,)  operated  by  Cox  Bros.  «fe  Co. 

This  colliery  was  formerly  operated  by  Lewis  Rothermal,  Esquire,  but 
during  the  summer  it  changed  hands,  and  is  now  leased  by  the  above  men- 
tioned firm.     Since  this  company  has  taken  hold,  the}^  have  been  making 
very  extensive  improvements,  in  sinking  a  new  slope  on  the  Buck  Mount- 
ain vein,  and  remodeling  the  breaker.     The  shipments  of  coal  from  this 
colliery  have  been  limited  during  the  year  just  ended,  on  account  of  the  old 
workings  becoming  exhausted,  and  no  improvements  being  made  to  keep 
up  the  tonnage.     This  tract  contains,  reckoning  from  the  lower  measures 
up,  the  Buck  Mountain,  or  B  veins,  the  Wharton,  or  D,  the  Mammoth,  or 
E   and  the  Primrose,  in  a  workable  condition.     The  latter  vein  has  not 
been  very  productive  nor  profitable.     The  Mammoth  has  been  tolerable, 
but  the  coal  is  considerablj^  crushed.     The  two  latter  veins  have  been 
worked  by  drift-workings.     The  Wharton  vein  has  been  worked  by  a  drift 
and  slope,  and  the  coal  was  of  a  very  fair  quality.     This  slope  was  not  sunk 
to  the  basin,  and  there  remains  a  great  deal  of  coal  which  will  probably  be 
worked  by  a  tunnel,  driven  from  the  underlying  vein,  on  which  a  slope  has 
lately  been  sunk  in  very  good  coal.     The  acreage  of  coal  lands  in  this  tract 
is  large,  and  if  the  coal  continues  to  be  of  so  good  a  quality  as  where  the 
slope  is  sunk,  the  company  will  evidently  be  remunerated  for  their  in- 
vestments.    The  Buck  Mountain  vein,  on  which  the  new  slope  is  sunk, 
has  been  worked  to  the  east  by  two  drifts.     The  coal  in  these  drifts  was 
very  shaly,  nevertheless  it  was  very  good  for  domestic  purposes.     The 
western  and  the  greater  portion  of  the  tract  has  not  been  worked,  that  is 
the  Buck  Mountain  vein.     The  slope  is  down  two  hundred  and  ninety-five 
feet,  at  an  angle  of  45°,  where  the  gangways  are  turned  off  east  and  west 
of  the  slope.     The  coal  is  much  better  in  the  slope,  than  in  the  drift-work- 
ings.    The  lower  drift  has  been  partially  re-opened,  and  will  be  driven  into 
the  adjoining  tract,  which  has  also  been  leased  by  the  firm  of  Cox  Bros.  & 
Co.,  and  which  undoubtedly  will  add  greatly  to  their  shipments.     By  the 
present  outlook  of  this  colliery,  it  will  soon  compare  favorably  for  quality 
of  coal,  capacity  of  production,  with  any  in  this  region. 
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Improvements   at    Highland  Colliery.  \o,  2,    operated    by  ii.  B.  Markle  «&  Co.      Mine  Superin- 
tendent, James  C.  Howeila. 

The  ventilation  in  this  eollier3'  has  been  inadequate  and  defective,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  the  company  has  erected  a  sixteen  foot  diameter  fan,  run 
bv  a  12X18  inches  direct  acting  vertical  engine.  The  fan  is  situated  at  a 
right  angle  with  the  outlet,  hence  the  air  is  admitted  on  the  side  of  the  fan, 
and  when  running  at  ninety  revolutions  a  minute,  it  exhausted  35,586  cu- 
bic feet  of  air.  Water  gauge  indicating  one  inch.  The  new  outlet,  effected 
from  the  face  of  one  of  the  breasts  to  the  fan,  has  been  the  means  of  greatly 
shortening  the  route  for  the  air  to  travel,  which  is  a  very  important  con- 
sideration towards  increasing  the  ventilative  current.  By  branching  off  this 
outlet,  they  have  been  successful  in  driving  a  traveling-way  to  the  surface  for 
their  mules  to  travel  to  and  from  their  work,  instead  of  hoisting  and  lowering 
them,  which  was  only  done  in  case  a  mule  should  get  sick  or  hurt.  The  mules 
in  this  region  are  invariably  kept  in  the  mines,  and  they  seem  to  thrive,  if 
anything,  l)etter  than  when  they  are  taken  out  of  the  mines  CA'ery  night. 
The  cause  for  which  I  presume  is,  that  they  are  in  a  constant  temperature, 
and  not  subjected  to  sudden  changes  by  being  brought  to  the  surface  every 
night.  In  the  winter  season,  the  temperature  on  the  surface  is  very  often 
4°,  and  sometime  20°  below  zero,  (F.,)  while  in  the  mines  it  is  nearly  con- 
stant at  from  50°  to  60°.     They  have  sunk  a  subterranean  slope,  a  distance 

of feet  from  the  first  lift  gangway  to  the  basin.     The  machinery  is 

placed  in  the  mines,  and  the  steam  is  conveyed  from  the  surface  through  a 
four  inch  diameter  pipe.  The  yein,  which  is  the  Buck  Mountain,  in  slope 
No.  2,  has  ended  in  a  fault,  at  a  distance  of  three  thousand  two  hundred 
feet  west  of  the  slope,  while  to  the  east  the  gangway  has  continued  in  good 
coal  for  a  distance  of  about  a  mile. 

Improvements  at  Humbaldt  Colliery,  operated  by  Lind^rman,  Skeer  <Sc  Ci>.    VViltiim  Airey, 

Superintendent. 

Owing  to  the  inadequacy-  of  ventilation  in  this  colliery,  the  company 
have  put  up  a  fifteen  foot  diameter  fan,  run  by  a  14X20  inches  horizontal 
engine,  direct  acting.  This  fan,  when  running  at  one  hundred  revolutions 
per  minute,  the  water  gauge  indicating  1.7  inches,  discharged  65,670  cubic 
feet  of  air  a  minute.  The  addition  of  this  fan,  causing  ample  ventilation  to 
circulate  through  the  workings,  has  been  hailed  with  pleasure  b}-  the  .work- 
men, and  the  condition  of  the  mines  has  been  immensely  ameliorated.  On 
the  22d  of  September  Mr.  William  Airey,  superintendent,  Mr.  AVilliam 
James,  mine  boss,  and  myself,  gave  this  fan  a  very  fair  trial,  of  which  the 
following  is  the  test : 

Number  of  revolutions  of  fan,  100. 

Dimensions  of  engines,  14"X20". 

Dimensions  of  outlet,  6^'X8'=52  square  feet  area. 

Diameter  of  fan,  15  feet. 

AVidth  of  fan,  i},  feet. 

Temperature  outside,  60°. 

Temperature  in  outlet  close  to  fan,  53°. 
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Barometer  outside,  29  inches. 
Barometer  in  outlet  close  to  fan,  28.95. 
Water  gauge  indicated  1.7  inches. 

The  diagram  shows  how  the  air  was  measured  so  as  to  get  an  average 
velocity,  for  it  varies  in  different  parts  of  the  current : 
Measurements  taken  at  A=1060  feet  lineal  per  minute. 
Measurements  taken  at  B=1280  feet  lineal  per  minute. 
Measurements  taken  at  C=1500  feet  lineal  per  minute. 
Measurements  taken  at  D=1540  feet  lineal  per  minute. 
Measurements  taken  at  E=1610  feet  lineal  per  minute. 
Measurements  taken  at  Fir^lSOO  feet  lineal  per  minute. 
Measurements  taken  at  G=1900  feet  lineal  per  minute. 
Measurements  taken  at  H=  780  feet  lineal  per  minute. 
Measurements  taken  at    1=  800  feet  lineal  per  minute. 
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Average,  1263  feet  lineal  per  minute. 

This  multiplied  by  the  size  of  the  airway  gives  65,fiY6  cubic  feet  a  minute. 
The  friction  of  the  anemometer,  in  this  case,  has  been  disregarded.  The 
horse  power  in  the  air  is  equal  to  17.6  nearly.  The  average  velocity  of  the 
three  measurements  at  each  of  the  three  stations  in  the  airway,  i.  e.,  at  the 
roof,  center,  and  floor,  is  1280,  1650,  860,  lineal,  respectively.  From  this 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  velocity  of  the  air  was  0.288  per  cent,  greater  in  the 
center  than  at  the  roof  of  the  air-passage,  and  0.919  per  cent,  more  than  at 
the  floor,  and  0.329  per  cent,  less  at  the  floor  than  at  the  roof.  The  cause 
for  such  an  immense  diflTerence  in  the  velocity  between  the  center  measure- 
ments and  that  of  the  floor  was  caused  by  th^  casing  leading  from  the  out- 
let, (which  was  vertical,)  to  the  fan,  being  at  an  angle  of  60  degrees  from  a 
perpendicular.  This  abrupt  angle  could  and  should  have  been  avoided  by 
driving  the  outlet  to  the  surface  on  the  pitch  of  the  vein  instead  of  jump- 
ing up  perpendicularly  when  nearing  the  outcrop.  All  angles  possible 
should  be  obviated  in  connection  with  the  ventilation  of  mines.  This  fan 
is  very  substantially  built,  and  can  be  run  up  to  one  hundred  and  flfty  revo- 
lutions a  minute  with  safety,  if  necessary.  It  is  much  preferable,  in  my 
opinion,  to  have  fans  nm  by  horizontal  engines  to  that  of  vertical.  The 
objections  to  the  latter  being  (1 )  that  the  knocking  on  the  up  stroke  can- 
not be  taken  out  of  them.  (2)  That  the  same  speed,  when  running  a  fan 
cannot  be  got  out  of  them  as  can  be  from  the  horizontal.  (3)  That  the 
wastage  in  oil  is  a  great  deal  more.  (4)  They  are  always  dirty  by  the  oil 
running  down  from  the  guides  on  to  the  cylinder,  and  by  the  oil  splashing 
from  the  crank.  The  latter,  if  nothing  else,  is  sufficient  cause  to  prefer  the 
horizontal  engine. 

Iiii|>ioveineiit8  at  Room  Run,  or  IVo.  .1  Colliery, 

Operated  by  the  Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation  Company.  Joseph  S.  Har- 
ris, superintendent  and  engineer.  W.  D.  Zehener,  division  superintendent. 
Richard  Eustice,  assistant  superintendent. 
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Since  writing  ray  last  report,  giving  a  description  of  the  explosion  of 
gas  in  the  west  fifty  foot  gangway,  a  great  change  has  been  wrought  in  tlie 
ventilation,  by  enlarging  and  the  re-timbering  of  nearly  the  whole  length 
of  the  return  air-way,  at  a  cost  of  about  four  thousand  dollars,  and  a  large 
eighteen  foot  diameter  fan,  costing  about  twelve  hundred  dollars,  has  been 
erected  to  take  the  place  of  the  old  one.  When  I  last  inspected  this  col- 
liery, October  15,  1879,  I  measured  near  the  face  of  the  gangway,  nine 
thousand  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine  cubic  feet  of  air  a  minute  for  four- 
teen men.  This  practically  shows  that  they  have  gained  about  fifty  per  cent. 
increase  quantity  of  air  at  the  face  of  the  west  fifty  foot  gangway  by  the 
change.  The  condition  of  this  part  of  the  work  was  very  gratif^Mng  to  me 
at  the  time,  and  the  men  told  me  they  were  well  satisfied  since  the  improve- 
ments had  been  made. 

Colliery  Improvementa  at  Cranberry.    Operated  by  A.  Pardee  &  Co.    C.  Pardee,  Superintendent. 

This  colliery  has  sustained  a  serious  loss  by  the  breaker  burning  down, 
May  17,  1879.  The  cause  of  the  fire  is  not  positively  known,  but  supposed 
to  be  the  work  of  an  incendiary.  A  new  and  commodious  breaker  has  been 
built  on  a  new  site  in  line  of  the  slope,  whereby  tiiey  will  be  able  to  hoist 
the  coal  direct  into  the  breaker,  instead  of  hauling  it  over  the  long  trest- 
ling  to  the  old  breaker,  which  they  were  obliged  to  do  heretofore.  The 
new  breaker  contains  all  the  modem  devices  for  the  preparation  of  coal, 
such  as  D.  Clark  &  Co.'s  patented  jigs,  patented  breaker  rolls,  &c.,  and 
will  be  able  to  prepare  about  five  hundred  tons  of  marketable  coal  per  da}^. 
Through  Mr.  C.  Pardee's  personal  supervision,  the  machinery  has  been 
very  satisfactorily  fenced  oflf  for  the  protection  of  both  men  and  boys.  In 
the  mines  they  have  built  a  counter  chute,  to  convey-  the  coal  from  the 
Cranberry  mines  to  that  of  the  Crystal  Ridge  collier}-,  which  is  a  lift  below. 
This  was  done  with  the  intention  of  keeping  all  the  men  possible  at  work, 
during  the  building  of  the  new  breaker,  together  with  the  view  of  opening 
new  works,  such  as  driving  gangways  in  the  Wharton  vein,  and  the  driving 
of  another  tunnel  on  the  south  side  of  the  basin  to  the  Wharton  seam.  This 
tunnel  is  seven  feet  high,  nine  feet  wide,  and  will  be  about  four  hundred 
feet  long.  A  subterranean  slope  has  been  sunk,  called  the  West  Cranberry, 
whigh  is  a  single  track  slope,  and  is  sunk  to  the  basin  a  distance  of  two 
hundred  and  thirty  feet  from  the  upper  gangway,  pitching  27"^,  20'^,  and 
7°  respectively.  The  hoisting  machinery  is  placed  on  the  surface,  and  the 
hoisting  rope  is  extended  down  through  an  old  breast,  which  was  driven 
from  the  upper  gangways.  Taking  everything  into  consideration,  this 
colliery-  is  in  a  very  fair  way  of  yielding  a  large  production  of  coal  for  many 
years  to  come. 

Iraprovemenls  at  Oyxtal  Itidge  Colliery.  Mo.  6,  operated  by  the  uniiie  ronipany. 

This  is  a  new  slope,  sunk  on  the  north  dij)  of  the  Mammoth  vein,  the 
dimensions  of  which  are  as  follows  :  Colhir  in  the  clear,  twenty  feet ;  spread, 
twenty-four  feet ;  length  of  leg  on  mud-sill,  eight  feet,  with  two  center 
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props  ;  size  of  timbers,  twelve  by  twelve  inches  ;  batter  given  to  legs,  three 

inches  per  foot.  This  affords  a  double  track  slope  and  a  pumpway.  The 
length  of  the  slope  is  three  hundred  and  eighty-seven  feet,  from  the  surface 
to  the  synclinal  axis,  and  varies  in  pitch  from  29°  at  top,  to  3°  at  bottom 
of  slope.  The  mode  of  ventilation,  at  present,  is  produced  by  the  steam 
exhaust  from  the  pump,  and  meets  the  requirements,  bat  if  it  should  be. 
come  inadequate  as  the  workings  are  opened  out,  a  fan  will  be  erected  to 
supersede  it. 

The  coal  is  equal  to  that  in  the  main  basin,  which  was  always  considered 
the  ver3'  best  for  steam  and  domestic  purposes.  This  slope  is  sunk  on  the 
local  basin,  south  of  the  Hazleton  basin,  a  continuation  of  the  basin  on 
which  old  Crystal  Ridge,  Xo.  l,was  sunk,  that . has  been  abandoned  for 
many  years.  A  new  breaker,  containing  about  two  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  thousand  feet  of  lumber,  has  been  built,  to  prepare  the  coal  for  market 
produced  from  this  slope. 

Iniprovemeiilti  at  Sugar  Loaf  CoUiery,  operated  by  the  same  company. 

A  sixteen  foot  diameter  fan,  direct  acting,  driven  by  a  12  by  18  inch 
vertical  engine,  has  been  erected  at  this  slope  to  ventilate  the  Wharton 
vein  workings.  The  Mammoth  vein  is  ventilated  by  the  same  sized  fan, 
which  is  located  at  South  Sugar  Loaf  colHery,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Hazleton  b?sin.  The  former  fan  is  capable  of  producing  forty-two  thou- 
sand cubic  feet  of  air  a  minute  when  running  at  ninety  revolutions,  the 
^■^ater  gauge  indicating  1.5  inches.  The  vein  is  unusually  contracted  at 
this  collier}^,  and  the  coal  is  A^ery  hard,  requiring  an  extraordinary  amount 
of  blasting.  This  fan  will  certainly  keep  the  working-places  in  a  healthy 
condition,  and  there  ought  not  to  be  any  complaints  of  "  bad  air,"  if  it  is 
properly  distributed.  The  number  of  men  and  boys  employed  in  this  mine 
does  not  exceed  seventy-five,  including  those  working  night-shifts. 

Improvements  at  Pond  Creek  Colliery. 

This  colliery  has  lately  been  opened  by  the  Pond  Creek  Coal  Company, 
limited,  and  is  located  near  the  extreme  eastern  end  of  the  Green  Mountain 
coal  basin.  It  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  White  Haven,  on  the  west  by  the 
town  of  Upper  Lehigh,  and  on  the  south  by  the  Sandy  Run  colliery. 

The  slope  is  sunk  on  the  south  dip  of  the  Buck  Mountain  vein  to  the 
local  synclinal  axis,  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  eighty-four  feet.  The 
main  basin  is  more  to  the  south,  and  they  are  now  driving  two  gangways 
to  get  around  the  eastern  and  western  points  of  the  anticlinal,  which  in- 
tervenes between  the  north  and  south  outcrops.  They  have  driven  suffi- 
cient gangways  to  afford  the  opening  of  about  twenty  breasts,  and  by  the 
time  the  breaker  is  ready,  there  will  be  room  for  nearly  as  many  more. 
Two  air-M-ays  have  been  driven  from  the  gangway  to  the  surface  for  venti- 
lation, one  on  each  side  of  the  slope.  Preparations  are  in  progress  for  the 
grading  of  the  slope,  driving  of  turnouts  or  sidings,  making  room  forsump^ 
pump-house,  and  the  laying  of  the  tracks  at  the  bottom  of  the  slope.     The 
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tracks  at  the  bottom  of  the  slope  will  be  put  down  in  such  a  manner,  as  to 
cause  the  cars  to  work  automatically.  Tiie  laying  of  the  roads  at  the 
bottom  of  the  slope  is  a  very  important  consideration,  and  when  properly 
"  put  in,"  it  saves  in  many  cases  two  or  three  men  and  a  mule,  which  is 
quite  an  item  of  expense  in  course  of  time.  Lately,  many  changes  to  effect 
this  plan  have  taken  place  in  this  district,  and  not  only  the  saving  of  the 
men  and  mules  is  accomplished,  but  the  facilities  for  getting  fully  ten  per 
cent,  more  coal  up  the  slope  is  attained. 

The  breaker  will  be  built  and  ready  for  work  by  the  latter  part  of  Feb- 
ruary or  the  middle  of  March,  and  will  contain  about  one  hundred  and 
sixty  thousand  feet  of  lumber.  Its  capacity  is  estimated  to  be  five  hundred 
tons  of  coal  per  day.  They  have  a  large  quantity  of  "  stock  coal  "  on 
hand  ready  for  shipment,  the  result  of  opening  a  large  amount  of  work. 
Ten  blocks  of  miner's  houses  have  been  erected,  and  the  company-  contem- 
plate building  more.  With  the  present  indications,  this  locality  bids  fair 
to  become  a  neat  little  mining  town. 

Accidents,  in  detail,  by  Explosions  of  Carbureted  Hydrogen  Gan. 

Accident  Xo.  3. — Michael  Mullen,  aged  twenty-three,  was  fatally  burned 
by  an  explosion  of  gas  in  shaft  Xo.  1,  Room  Run  mines,  February  T,  1879. 
The  deceased  was  laboring  for  a  miner  in  driving  the  air-way,  and  was  at 
work  driving  the  cross  hole  from  the  gangway  to  the  air-way,  and  had  just 
holed  through  into  the  air-way.  The  miner  had  loaded  a  cai ,  and  the  laborer 
had  gone  to  look  for  the  driver.  Was  away  perhaps  twent}'  minutes.  When 
he  returned  he  went  to  go  up  the  cross  hole,  when  the  gas  ignited  from  his 
naked  light,  and  set  fire  to  a  keg  of  powder,  which  was  placed  on  top  of 
the  gangway  timbers.  I  believe  this  is  what  did  the  damage,  for  there 
could  not  have  been  a  great  quantity  of  gas  there.  As  the  mine  boss  had 
been  in  the  mines  the  night  before  to  see  that  the  connection  was  properly 
made,  and  to  clear  a  little  standing  gas,  which  was  in  a  proving  hole  in  the 
face  of  the  gangway ;  and  after  arranging  t-  e  air  current,  he  went  home, 
and  the  next  morning  he  sent  his  assistant  to  see  if  there  was  any  gas  there, 
and  there  was  none.  (The  miner  said  he  had  tried  it  himself,  and  found 
none.)  After  they  had  worked  till  noon,  the  explosion  occurred.  My 
theory  is  that  as  the  air  current  was  partially  cut  off,  there  was  not  suffi- 
cient air  circulating  through  the  proving  hole  to  keep  it  clear,  and  the  gas 
re-accumulated  and  came  down  on  his  light.  This  vein  had  newly  been 
cut  by  a  tunnel,  employing,  at  the  time,  about  six  men. 

Accident  Xo.  19. — James  Ead,  driver,  aged  nineteen  years,  was  fatady 
injured,  by  an  explosion  of  gas,  in  Room  Run  shaft,  Xo.  1,  east  gangway, 
on  the  morning  of  Oetoljcr  28,  from  which  he  died  on  the  night  of  the  29tli. 
The  cause  of  the  happening  is  as  follows  :  The  men — a  miner  and  two  la- 
borers— were  employed  at  making  a  turnout,  or  siding,  at  a  point  in  the 
gangway  opposite  where  a  balance  i)lane  was  being  made  to  let  the  cars  of 
coal  from  an  upper  lift  down  to  the  gangway  where  the}'  were  working. 
The  deceased  not  having  luach  work  to  do  at  the  time,  concluded  to  assist 
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the  men.  He  began  to  saw  off  the  fore  poles  projecting  below  the  collar, 
opposite  an  abandoned  chute,  when  the  miner  told  him  to  desist,  but  he 
continued  sawing,  evidently  anxious  to  do  a  good  turn  for  the  miner,  when 
the  gas,  which  had  accumulated  in  the  chute,  due  to  stopping  the  ventilat- 
ing fan  during  the  night  previous,  owing  to  scarcity  of  water  to  generate 
steam,  ignited  from  his  light,  throwing  him  down,  and,  as  I  supposed,  he 
fell  across  the  "  horse,"  which  is  kept  '  o  form  a  platform  by  throwing  planks 
across  it,  receiving  internal  injuries,  from  which  he  died  quite  unexpectedly. 
The  two  laborers  and  the  deceased  walked  home  after  the  occurrence,  a  dis- 
tance of  about  a  mile,  and  little  was  thought  of  their  burns  from  the  ex- 
plosion. It  is  true  that  the  deceased  had  no  business  there,  nevertheless 
the  gas  was  just  as  apt  to  be  ignited  from  any  of  the  other  men's  lights  as 
from  his,  for  they  were  not  aware  there  was  any  explosive  gas  in  the  chute, 
having  frequently  been  up  it,  and  found  none.  "  Of  course  they  took  it  for 
granted  there  was  none  there  the  morning  it  exploded."  The  bosses,  whose 
business  it  was,  had  not  examined  the  place  in  the  morning,  and  the  only 
inexcusable  argument  they  gave  that  as  there  was  no  one  working  in  this 
gangway  except  the  three  men  at  the  turnout,  and  the  driver,  they  gave 
the  entire  charge  to  the  miner.  On  the  Ifith  of  October  I  had  been  at  the 
scene  where  the  explosion  took  place,  and  was  well  satisfied  as  to  the  con- 
dition of  that  part  of  the  workings.  There  were  eleven  thousand  cubic  feet 
of  pure  air  per  minute  circulating  on  the  gangway  opposite  where  the  ex- 
plosion occurred. 

Aeeident8  by  Falls  of  Coal— Roof  and  Sides. 

Accident  No.  5. — Thomas  Commiskey,  miner,  aged  fifty-five,  working  at 
robbing  the  big  vein  in  Jeanesville,  No.  5,  was  fatally  injured  by  a  fall  of 
coal  on  the  14th  of  March,  and  died  on  the  20th  of  the  same  month.  He 
and  his  partner  were  filling  the  last  car,  but  not  having  sufficient  coal  to 
finish  the  car,  the  deceased  went  to  the  face  to  bar  a  little  coal  down,  but 
more  came  down  than  he  expected,  and  he  could  not  get  out  of  the  way  in 
time,  ere  a  lump  of  coal  caught  him,  and  broke  his  leg,  and  injured  him 
otherwise.     He  had  been  mining  at  Jeanesville  for  thirty  years. 

Accident  No.  8. — Thomas  Smith,  miner,  aged  twenty-seven,  working  at 
robbing  a  pillar  in  the  Wharton  vein,  was  fatally  injured  at  Beaver  Brook, 
No.  4,  April  22,  and  died  in  the  hospital,  (St.  Luke's,)  on  the  17th  of  May, 
a  little  over  three  weeks  after  the  a  cident.  He  had  fired  a  shot  in  the  pil- 
lar, but  owing  to  a  prop  that  was  stood  in  the  breast,  the  coal  did  not  fall, 
and  he  went  on  the  lower  side  of  it  to  knock  it  out,  and  the  coal  it  sup- 
ported fell  on  him,  breaking  his  leg  and  fracturing  the  skull  in  a  shocking 
manner. 

Accident  No.  9. — Robert  Norris,  aged  fifty-two,  was  instantly  killed  by 
the  coal  rushing  through  the  battery  and  catching  him  in  the  chute,  at 
Spring  Mountain  colliery.  No.  4,  located  at  Jeanesville,  April  24,  18T9. 
The  deceased,  with  two  laborers,  was  drawing  out  loose  coal  from  his  breast, 
preparatory  to  abandonment  of  that  portion  of  the  workings,  i.  e.,  the  ex- 
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tremity  of  the  "west  gangway.  At  the  time  of  the  accident,  Norris,  with 
one  of  his  laborers,  was  at  the  battery  platform,  (if  a  battery  it  could  be 
called,)  breaking  a  piece  of  slate  with  a  wedge  and  hammer.  The  wedge 
fell  down  the  chute,  and  Norris  went  after  it,  and  while  in  the  act  of  :e- 
turning  up  the  chute  to  the  platform,  the  coal  in  the  breast  started  and 
rushed  down  the  chute,  completely  covering  him,  and  doubling  him  around 
a  stick  that  was  thrown  across  the  chu'-e,  that  it  was  with  difficulty  that  he 
was  extricated.  From  the  appearance  of  the  scene  of  the  accident,  and 
from  what  information  I  obtained  at  the  examination,  I  must  pronounce 
this  accident  to  be  sheer  recklessness  in  not  fixing  the  battery,  after  being 
told  b}'  so  man}^  of  the  danger.  The  deceased  and  myself  used  to  be  on 
very  intimate  terms,  and  the  day  preceding  the  occurrence  I  had  a  talk 
with  him,  when  he  said  that  he  was  getting  along  first-rate,  and  that  he 
had  done  well  in  drawing  out  his  loose  coal,  and  would  finish  his  place  be- 
fore *  great  while.  We  had  frequently  discussed  the  inspectors'  annual 
reports,  and  he  was  of  the  opinion  the  inspectors  were  not  justifiable  in 
censuring  the  miners  for  recklessness  in  case  of  accidents  ;  tha  the  miner 
had  to  run  great  risks  sometiihes.  I  fully  agreed  with  him  there  was 
great  danger  attending  to  mining,  but  it  was  not  where  the  most  danger 
existed  that  the  accidents  were  the  most  frequent,  but  that  it  was  to  the 
contrary;  and  after  producing  figures  to  show  where  the  most  accidents 
took  place,  he  was  astonished,  I  least  suspected  the  deceased  to  be  so 
careless  as  to  expose  himself  to  so  much  unnecessary  danger,  where  a  tem- 
porary battery  could  have  been  put  up  in  about  half  a  day,  which  would, 
in  all  probability^  obviate  the  calamity.  I  merely  give  this  incident  to 
show  that  it  is  not  the  inspectors' wish  to  censure  the  undeserved,  but  it  is 
with  the  intention  of  blaming  those  who  are  blameable,  and,  also,  with  the 
object  of  doing  good.  I  herewith  produce  the  information  elicited  at  the 
examination,  which  will  explain  itself. 

Examination  of  the  causes  of  the  death  of  Robert  Norris,  who  was  killed 
at  Spring  Mountain  colliery.  No.  4,  April  24,  1879,  by  the  inspector  of 
mines. 

William  Hughes,  affirmed : 

I  am  a  miner.     I  advised  the  deceased  to  fix  his  battery,  as  I  thought  it 
unsafe  for  him.     I  told  him  I  would  not  work  there,  and  where  I  would  not 
work  myself,  I  would  not  ask  my  laborer  to  work.     I  don't  think  there  is 
anj'body  to  blame  but  himself. 
John  Duffy,  affirmed : 

I  am  laboring  for  Norris,     I  worked  for  him  two  months.     I  was  afraid 
that  when  the  batteiy  would  start,  that  I  would  be  caught.     When  the  other 
laborer  called  me,  I  was  down  on  the  gangway,     I  don't  think  there  is  any 
one  to  T)lame  about  the  accident  l)ut  himself 
John  D.  V(mo(^UA^^affiirmed : 

I  only  worked  with  him  one  and  one  half  days  before  the  accident  at  the 
battery.  I  wanted  him  to  fix  the  platform  better,  so  that  we  could  run 
away  when  we  would  start  the  coal  in  the  breast.    He  said  yes.    The  wedge 
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dropped  into  the  chute,  and  Robert  went  after  it,  and  when  coming  up,  the 
coal  started  from  the  breast,  and  caught  him  in  chute,  killing  him  instantly. 
I  don't  think  there  is  any  one  to  blame. 

David  McFarlane,  mine  boss,  affirmed : 
On  Tuesday,  I  was  with  him  at  the  battery,  and  assisted  him  to  work  in 
starting  the  battery,  and  I  remonstrated  with  him  for  not  fixing  his  place, 
and  he  promised  me  he  would  do  so  the  next  day,  but  he  did  not  come  to 
work  the  next  day.  I  requested  him  to  fix  the  place  different  times,  and 
he  promised  each  time  to  do  it. 

Accident  No.  10. — Daniel  Coyle,  miner,  age  thirty-two,  was  instantly 
killed  by  a  fall  of  roof,  (clod,)  at  Harleigh  colliery.  No.  1 ,  June  6, 1879.  The 
deceased,  and  his  partner  were  at  work  at  robbing  a  pillar,  and  had  taken  a 
cut  out  of  it  about  seven  yards  wide,  and  when  loading  the  last  car  of  coal, 
two  large  flags  of  slate  or  clod  fell  from  the  roof,  and  lit  on  the  front  end 
of  the  car  where  Coyle  was  standing,  and  completely  demolishing  the  car, 
and  crushing  him  to  death.  The  driver,  who  was  standing  a  short  distance 
back  of  the  car,  noticed  something  drop  from  the  top,  and  called  their  at- 
tention to  it.  The  deceased's  partner  said,  that  as  small  pieces  frequently 
fell  they  did  not  think  any  thing  of  it.  Thus,  it  will  be  seen  that  they 
ought  to  have  obe3'ed  the  warning  given  them  to  get  out  of  the  way.  The 
deceased  and  his  partner  had  only  changed  positions  a  little  while  previous 
to  the  accident,  on  account  of  the  awkwardness  caused  to  the  latter  in 
shoveling. 

Accident  No.  11. — George  Hutchinson,  miner,  aged  forty-seven,  was 
fatally  injured  by  a  fall  of  coal  at  East  Sugar  Lor.f  collier}^  No.  5,  Jnly 
8,  1879.  The  statement  of  the  mine  boss  was  that  he  had  been  up  the 
breast  on  the  3d  of  July,  and  told  Hutchinson  and  his  partner  to  go  home, 
as  the  place  was  working,  and  thej^  did  so.  On  the  6th  he  again  visited 
them,  and  requested  them  to  be  careful,  but  the  top  coal  was  not  working 
near  so  bad,  and  lastly  I  visited  them  on  the  morning  of  the  accident,  and 
told  them  the  place  was  working,  i.  e.  crushing,  and  for  them  to  keep  down. 
This  is  all  I  know  about  it.     John  Airey,  mine  boss. 

Statement  of  the  Deceased's  Partner. — The  boss  told  us  to  keep  down, 
as  the  top  coal  was  working.  This  was  the  day  of  the  accident.  We  did 
not  blast  any  for  the  last  two  weeks.  We  worked  together  two  years. 
Hutchinson  was  hard  of  hearing,  and  I  told  him  he  ought  to  work  some 
where  else  besides  in  the  mines,  and  he  said  he  would  work  no  where  else. 
We  were  on  our  way  home  after  finishing  our  day's  work,  when  the  driver 
came  in  and  told  us  he  would  give  us  two  cars  if  we  would  load  them ;  so 
we  consented.  I  stopped  at  the  platform  to  load  the  laborer,  and  Hutch- 
inson went  up  the  breast,  and  when  he  got  up  I  heard  something  falling. 
I  looked  up  and  saw  his  light  fly.  I  hurried  up  to  him  and  he  said  he  was 
struck. 

The  Inspector's  Views. — From  the  indications  of  the  place,  it  appeared 
as  though  it  had  been  crushing  very  badly  for  some  time.     It  is  evident 
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that  the  officers  of  the  company  had  an  object  in  view,  and  that  was  to  keep 
up  the  top  coal,  that  is  the  six  foot  bsnch,  so  as  not  to  bring  on  a  crush  on 
the  main  gangway,  and  also  with  the  intention  of  getting  as  much  coal  as 
possible  from  the  old  working.  The  vein  at  this  point  doubled  itself,  so 
that  one  breast  was  worked  over  the  other,  and  this  accounts  for  the  crush 
on  the  top  coal  in  the  under  breast.  The  lump  of  coal  that  fell  was  from 
the  six  foot,  and,  doubtless,  was  on  the  eve  of  falling  when  the  decased  was 
going  up  the  breast,  aud  when  it  did  fall,  it  rolled  down  the  breast  against 
him,  breaking  his  two  legs  and  one  of  his  arms.  He  died  shortly'  after  he 
was  taken  home. 

Accidents  Nos.  12  and  13. — Patrick  McCole  and  James  Gallagher,  both 
miners,  ages  twenty-four  aud  thirty-five,  respectively.  The  former  was  in- 
stantly killed,  and  the  latter  fatally  injured  by  a  fall  of  roof  (clod)  at  High- 
laud,  No.  2^  July  15,  1879.  These  two  men  were  working  a  breast  in  the 
Buck  mountain  vein,  and  when  pushing  a  buggy  of  coal  from  the  face  to 
the  car,  the  fall  took  place.  The  fall  happened  at  a  distance  of  foi'ty-four 
feet  from  the  gangway,  or  fifty-six  feet  from  the  face  of  the  breast,  where  it 
was  twenty -five  feet  wide.  The  roof  in  this  mine  is  verj^  dangerous  and 
treacherous,  as  it  is  of  clod  (shale)  for  a  great  thickness,  and  requires  careful 
watching  on  the  part  of  the  men  and  bosses.  Edward  McGettrick  stated 
that  he  had  been  talking  to  them  about  twenty  minutes  before  the  accident, 
and  they  told  him  that  the  place  was  dropping,  i.  e.,  pieces  falling  from  the 
roof.  Notwithstanding  the  warning,  they  went  on  working.  The  mine 
boss  said  he  had  been  up  their  breast  the  morning  before  the  accident,  and 
inquired  of  them  how  the  top  was,  and  they  said  that  it  was  all  right. 
Another  man,  whose  name  was  John  Gallagher,  had  been  with  them ''  crack- 
ing jokes  "  only  ten  minutes  before  the  occurrence,  and  did  not  observe 
anything  unusual.  I  am  of  the  opinion  tha',  the  place  should  have  been 
adequately  center-propped,  and  as  the  men  were  allowed  sevent^'-five  cents 
for  every  prop  they  would  stand,  it  was  the  mine  bosses  duty  to  exact 
them  to  do  it  or  else  stop  them  from  working.  But  it  is  the  old,  old  story, 
"  it's  like  an  anvil,"  or  "  I  never  thought  it  could  fall,"  or  some  such  ex- 
pression. Whenever  I  enter  a  man's  breast  or  chamber,  and  exact  upon  the 
place  being  center-propped  for  his  safety,  the  person  working  there  invari- 
ably is  the  first  to  oppose  me,  saying  "  it  don't  need  it,  the  top  is  good," 
or,  "  I  could  sleep  here  for  that  matter,"  when  it  should  be  otherwise,  so 
long  as  they  are  paid  for  securing  the  place.  But  it  is  a  fact  worthy  of  note, 
that  there  are  men  (called  miners)  in  this  colliery  that  don't  know  how  to 
stand  a  center-prop  rightly,  and  would  rather  work  in  danger  than  stand  a 
few  center-props  to  secure  themselves.  I  have  given  the  mine  boss  positive 
orders  that  so  long  as  the  roof  contirued  to  be  of  so  treacherous  a  charac- 
ter there  must  be  two  rows  of  props  stood  in  the  breast.  To  give  an  idea 
how  the  accident  occurred,  I  made  a  sketch  of  the  scene  of  the  accident, 
which  accompanies  this  report,  to  enable  persons  unacquainted  with  mining 
to  comprehend  the  situation.     It  will  be  observed  that  if  the  parties  had 
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extended  the  props  supporting  the  buggy  road  to  the  roof,  instead  of  cut- 
ting them  off,  it  would  have  offered  some  support  to  the  roof,  and  hy  doing 
the  same  thing  under  the  opposite  rail,  it  would  have  been  sufficient  in  my 
estimation  to  prevent  the  calamit^^ 

Accident  No.  14. — Patrick  McCole,  miner,  aged  twenty-four,  was  in- 
stantly killed  by  a  fall  of  coal,  at  p]bervale,  No.  2,  July  30,  1879.  The  de- 
ceased was  at  work  at  the  time  with  his  partner,  shoveling  back  some  coal 
from  the  face  of  his  breast,  when  about  a  ton  of  the  "  benches"  fell  on  him 
while  in  a  stooping  posture,  completely  severing  his  head  from  his  body, 
which  had  to  be  brought  out  of  the  mines  in  a  powder  keg.  The  cause  of  the 
happening  was  owing  to  some  loose  coal  having  been  left  hanging,  which 
they  had  previously  (about  five  days)  put  a  shot  in.  As  the  hole  failed  to 
do  its  execution,  they  went  on  working  on  the  face  without  even  attempting 
to  "  sound  it,"  and  regardless  of  the  danger.  The  prevailing  excuse  was, 
that  "  they  could  not  reach  it,"  while  I  contended  that  if  they  had  reserved 
coal  enough  under  their  feet  instead  of  loading  it  all  out  as  fast  as  they 
mined  it,  they  could  reach  it,  and  have  made  the  top  coal  (benches)  secured. 
The  breast  was  flat,  and  about  twenty-seven  feet  wide.  The  vein  is  the 
Mammoth,  and  about  twentj'-eight  feet  thick.  Only  the  four  feet,  two  feet, 
seven  feet,  and  the  benches  are  worked  while  driving  up  the  breast,  leaving 
the  six  foot  for  a  top,  which  affords  a  very  good  roof.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  clod  over  the  six  foot,  hence  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  leave 
the  latter  bench  up  for  safety. 

Accident  No.  15 — Owen  Boyle,  age  sixty,  was  instantly  killed  by  a  fall 
of  roof,  at  Spring  Brook  colliery.  No.  5,  August  1.  The  deceased  was  la- 
boring for  a  miner  in  a  breast,  and  while  loading  the  car  the  fall  took  place, 
resulting  to  the  deceased  as  stated,  and  seriously  injuring  the  miner.  The 
breast  had  been  driven  up  from  the  gangway  for  a  considerable  distance, 
but  owing  to  the  roof  being  of  a  dangerous  character,  it  was  discontinued 
until  the  face  of  the  breast  could  be  entered  by  a  counter  gangway.  At 
the  time  of  the  occurrence,  they  were  loading  the  car  on  the  counter  road, 
at  a  point  of  about  seven  yards  from  the  face  of  the  breast.  Had  they  kept 
the  road  close  up  to  the  face  of  the  discontinued  breast,  instead  of  laying 
it  at  the  point  above  mentioned,  and  not  to  have  taken  such  a  big  cut  (eight 
yards,)  of  the  pillar,  the  accident  might  possibly  haVe  been  avoided.  It  is 
entirely  wrong  to  cut  out  of  a  pillar,  in  going  through  it,  more  th?n  will 
just  admit  of  room  enough  for  the  car,  (with  about  three  feet  on  each  side,) 
to  go  through  it,  for  the  coal  that  is  left  at  the  time,  can  all  be  got  when 
working  back.  The  breast  produced  a  great  deal  of  water  from  the  roof, 
which  is  a  sure  sign  of  danger  if  there  exists  any  "  clod,"  for  it  is  apt  to  fall 
without  giving  any  warning,  owing  to  the  water  running  through  the  crev- 
ices, i.  e.  between  the  rock  and  the  slate,  loosening  it. 

Accident  No.  16. — Michael  Houston,  miner,  aged  thirty-five,  was  fatally 
injured  by  a  fall  of  coal,  at  Council  Ridge  colliery,  August  27.  The  de- 
ceased was  working  a  breast,  and  was  caught  by  the  coal  falling  on  him, 
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caused  by  two  unobserved  slips  coming  together,  something  similar  in 
shape  to  that  of  a  triangle.  A  great  many  of  the  accidents  in  the  Buck 
Mountain  vein  are  caused  by  these  invisible  slips,  and  the  onl}^  preventive, 
in  my  opinion,  is  for  the  miner  to  advance  on  the  upper  bench  first.  As 
the  vein  consists  of  only  two  benches,  the  six  and  nine-foot,  with  a  divid- 
ing slate  of  about  eighteen  inches,  it  can  be  mined  with  apparent  safety. 
I  have  advocated  this  method  of  working  this  vein  from  time  to  time,  and 
the  bosses  have  attempted  to  carry  it  out,  but  as  the  mining  of  the  six-foot 
(bottom  bench)  first  is  less  laborious,  and  requires  less  blasting,  they 
would  rather  endanger  themselves  than  to  do  it.  He  died  in  about  a  week 
after  the  accident. 

Ai'ciDENT  No.  17. — John  Malkames,  miner,  aged  forty-eight,  working  at 
Laurel  Hill  colliery,  old  lift,  had  his  thigh  and  ankle  broken,  and  probably 
injured  otherwise,  by  a  fall  of  coal,  September  27,  and  died  from  the  effects 
October  3.  He  had  fired  a  blast  in  the  four-foot  bench  of  coal  about  half 
an  hour  before  quitting  time,  and,  anxious  to  see  the  execution,  he  re- 
turned, and  commenced  to  bar  down  the  loose  coal,  when  a  piece  of  coal 
from  top  of  the  four-foot  slate  slid  down  and  caught  him.  His  injuries  at 
the  time  were  not  considered  dangerous,  but  being  old,  it  likely  hastened 
his  death.  This  colliery  has  been  exceedingly  fortunate  regarding  per- 
sonal accidents.  This  is  the  first  that  has  occurred  during  a  period  of  five 
j^ears,  and  in  that  time  thej'  have  mined  about  eight  hundred  thousand 
tons  of  coal,  allowing  one  year  in  the  five  for  lost  time  due  to  suspensions, 
&c.  This  is  a  complimentary  showing,  and  the  oflicers  of  the  company 
are  commendable  for  their  careful  watching  over  their  operatives. 

Accident  Xo.  20. — Heinrich  Keifner,  was  instantlj'  killed  bj-  a  fall  of 
coal,  at  Highland  No,  2,  November  3.  The  deceased  was  put  to  work  to 
enlarge  the  safety  hole,  driven  in  the  pillar  at  the  bottom  of  the  slope,  so 
as  to  afford  suflicient  room  to  put  a  warming  stove  in  it  for  the  comfort  of 
the  bottom  men.  He  had  prepared  room  for  a  set  of  timbers,  and  had  one 
leg  up,  when  a  lump  of  coal  fell  on  him,  breaking  his  neck  This  is  one  of 
those  pure  accidental  cases  that  cannot  be  attributed  to  the  neglect  on  the 
part  of  an^-  one. 

Accident  No.  21. — Joseph  Boyle,  was  fatally  injured  by  a  fall  of  coal,  at 
Cross  Creek  No.  I,  November  15,  and  died  December  7.  The  deceased  for 
the  first  time,  and  the  first  shift  too,  had  taken  charge  of  one  of  these  shifts, 
in  driving  the  east  gangway  in  the  underground  slope,  called  No.  5.  He 
had  drilled  and  fired  several  holes  on  the  upper  side  of  the  gantrway  but 
as  they  proved  of  little  use,  he  commenced  another,  when  a  lump  of  coal 
slid  out  of  the  gangway  on  top  of  him,  with  the  above  result. 

Accident  No.  23.— Francis  Daugherty,  age  twenty-three,  fiitally  injured 
at  Latimer  slope,  No.  3,  December  1,  and  died  in  the  hospital  December  4. 
The  deceased  had  left  the  outside  man-way  of  the  breast  become  blocked 
by  letting  too  much  loose  coal  down  while  driving  up  the  breast,  and  driv- 
ing a  cross-cut  through  the  outside  pillar.     The  outside  man-way  is  seldom 
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traveled  by  the  minei',  unless  he  is  compelled  to  by  necessity,  as  this  ease 
will  show.  On  the  morning  of  the  accident  he  was  ascending  the  man- 
way  to  start  the  coal  that  was  blocked,  and  when  he  was  up  part  way  the 
coal  came  tumbling  down  and  caught  him.  Now,  I  contend  if  the  man-way 
was  traveled  oftener,  and  the  coal,  that  must  of  necessity  be  let  down  this 
man- way,  be  broken  to  smaller  sizes,  there  need  be  no  accidents  from  this 
source.  However,  casualties  from  this  cause  are  few,  and  the  only  remedy 
to  obviate  such  lies  in  the  men  themselves,  to  exercise  the  above  precau- 
tion. It  was  a  very  hazardous  undertaking  to  start  this  coal,  and  the 
attempt,  which  proved  so  imfortunate,  should  not  have  been  made,  by  any 
means,  without  his  partner  being  there  to  assist  him.  The  breast  was  pitch- 
ing about  forty -five  degrees,  with  a  man-way  on  each  side,  and  was  up  from 
the  gangway  about  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet. 

Accident  No.  25. — John  Boltz,  miner,  aged  forty,  working  at  Cross  Creek 
colliery,  No.  2,  was  fatally  injured  by  a  fall  of  coal  while  loading  a  car,  De- 
cember 20,  and  died  the  following  day.  The  deceased  was  commencing  to 
open  a  breast  close  to  the  face  of  the  gangway,  which  had  been  discontinued 
owing  to  the  coal  pinching  out.  He  had  two  holes  drilled,  and  ready  to 
fire,  but  deferred  doing  so  till  he  had  loaded  the  car.  As  he  was  working 
by  himself,  it  is  impossible  to  tell  what  his  intentions  were,  but  the  indica- 
tions would  lead  me  to  conclude  that  he  intended  to  fall  the  loose  coal,  by 
firing  the  two  holes,  after  he  had  finished  loading  the  car,  but  unfortunately, 
as  it  is  often  the  case,  the  coal  fell  before  he  could  accomplish  his  purpose. 
To  prevent  such  accident  as  this,  there  is  no  one,  in  my  opinion,  who  can 
lessen  them  but  the  person  doing  the  work.  The  breast  he  was  working 
in  previously  was  very  dangerous  owing  to  the  roof  being  exceedingly 
bad,  and  shortly  after  commencing  a  new  breast,  where  I  considered  it  un- 
usually safe,  he  received  such  injuries  as  to  cause  his  death  the  next  day. 

Accidents  in  Hlopes. 

Accident  No.  2. — John  Wiloughby,  age  seventeen,  was  killed  by  the 
breaking  of  the  shackle  connecting  the  hoisting-rope  to  the  chain,  at  Har- 
leigh  slope,  No.  4,  January  15,  1879.  The  breaking  of  the  shackle  was 
attributed  to  the  rop:^  freezing  fast  to  the  sheaves  on  the  apex  of  the  slope. 
The  deceased  was  employed,  one  of  three,  at  sinking  a  rock  slope  from  the 
Mammoth  vein  to  the  Wharton  vein.  At  three  forty,  a.  m.,  of  the  above 
date,  the  shift  rode  up  the  slope  to  the  surface  to  take  supper,  and  at  four 
thirty,  a.  m.,  they  went  to  go  down  the  slope.  The  sinker^  on  which  they 
rode  up  the  slope,  was  left  standing  at  the  mouth  or  entrance  of  the  slope 
on  the  pitch,  during  the  time  they  were  eating  supper.  When  they  were 
ready  to  go  down,  the  deceased  gave  the  signal  to  the  engineer  (in  the 
meantime  he  got  on  the  hind  end  of  the  sinker,  and  his  brother  inside, 
while  the  miner  stood  along  side  waiting  for  it  to  start,)  to  slack  down, 
and  after  he  had  given  about  ten  feet  of  slack  rope,  and  not  finding  the 
sinker  taking  the  slack,  he  immediately  reversed  his  engine,  but  not  in 
time  to  take  up  the  slack,  as  the  sinker  started,  taking  up  the  slack,  and 
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breaking  the  shackle.  When  the  sinker  started,  the  deceased  fell  back  off 
the  bumper  of  the  car,  and  rolled  to  the  bottom  after  the  wreck,  where  he 
was  found  with  his  neck  broken.  His  brother,  who  was  in  the  car  or  sinker, 
was  thrown  out  about  midwaj'^  in  the  slope,  was  scarcely  any  the  worse, 
except  that  he  was  considerably  bruised.  An  inquest  was  held  by  Esquire 
Roberts,  and  the  jury  rendered  a  verdict  of  accidental  death.  The  diame- 
ter of  the  shackle  iron  was  §^  inch,  and  the  diameter  of  the  hoisting  rope 
one  inch.  Pitch  of  slope,  45°.  Distance  from  drum  to  where  the  shackle 
stood,  seventy-five  feet. 

Accident  No.  7. — James  James,  age  thirty-five,  was  instantly  killed  by 
a  runaway  car  on  the  slope,  at  Beaver  Brook  slope,  No.  2,  April  15,  1879. 
The  deceased  had  been  home  to  supper,  after  working  the  day-shift,  and 
was  on  his  way  back  to  work  a  night-shift,  and  had  got  to  the  bottom  of 
the  slope,  where  he  re  -  ained   for  a  short  time  waiting  for  a  ride  in  with 
the  driver,  and  when  crossing  the  slope,  from  the  east  to  the  west  side,  the 
runaway  car  struck  him,  and  carried  him  down  from  the  eounter-gangv/a}' 
to  the  bottom  lift,  a  distance  of  two  hundred  feet.     His  body  was  shock- 
ingly mutilated,  so  much  so  that  he  was  beyond  recognition.     On  the  2 1th 
of  March,  preceding  the  accident,  I  had  visited  this  colliery,  and  requested 
the  superintendent  to  strictly  forbid  his  men  to  travel   the  slope,  but  to 
exact   from   them    traveling   to  and    from  their  work  via  a  commodious 
traveling-way,  which  had  been  made   for  that  purpose,  and  moreover  to 
prevent  them  from  traveling  the  slope,  a  door  and  lock  had  been  put  on 
the  column  pipe-way,  and  a  notice  posted  in  a  conspicuous  place,  by  order 
of  the  inspector,  cautioning  all  persons  against  traveling  the  slope.     Not- 
withstanding the  warning,  some  of  the  men  would  sneak  down  the  slope, 
so  as  to  get  a  ride  in  with  the  driver.     This  was  the  only  excuse  given  by 
many  of  the  witnesses  on  the  inquest.     The  cause  of  the  accident  was  the 
breaking  of  the  clevis  of  the  hoisting-rope,  letting  the  car  down  the  slope. 
The  iron  of  which  the  clevis  was  made  was  evidently  of  a  very  inferior 
quality,  as  it  was  very  much  crystalized,  and  man}-  other  defects  found  in 
it. 

An  inquest  was  held  by  the  coroner.  Mr.  Henry  Banks,  and  the  jury 
rendered  a  verdict  of  an  accidental  death. 

By  Mine  Cars. 

Accident  No.  18. — Michael  Conlin,  driver,  age  eighteen,  was  fatally  in- 
jured, at  Lattimer  colliery,  October  13.  The  deceased  was  bringing  a  trip 
of  cars  to  the  turnout  at  bottom  of  slope,  and  while  in  the  act  of  reaching 
to  uncouple  the  front  car  the  second  one  jumped  the  track,  caused  by  a 
sliver  or  splinter  of  the  T  rail,  next  to  the  gutter,  and  caught  his  head  ])e- 
tween  the  bumpers  or  tail  gate  of  the  car.  His  injuries,  at  the  time,  were 
not  deemed  fatal,  but  as  the  skull  was  fractured  it  caused  deatli  shortly 
after  he  was  taken  home. 

Accident  No.  24. — William  H.  Thomas,  mine  boss,  age  fifty-three,  had 
his  leg  broken  and  injured  otherwise  by  a  mino  car,  at  Oak  Dale  slope  No. 
20 — Mine  Rep. 
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2,  December  5,  and  died  December  10.  The  deceased  had  crossed  the  track 
near  the  bottom  of  the  slope,  to  his  tool  box,  when  a  car  passed  him,  (from 
the  plane  towards  the  bottom  of  the  slope,)  and  thinking-  it  was  all  right 
he  stepped  on  the  track,  when  another  car  came  along  and  ran  over  him, 
with  the  above  results. 

Mi§ceIlanrou8  Above  Ground. 

Accident  No.  ]. — Andrew  Platach,  aged  forty,  was  instantly  killed  while 
in  the  act  of  putting  a  belt  on  a  pulley  when  it  was  in  motion,  at  Cross 
Creek  colliery,  No.  2,  January  6,  1879.  The  deceased  was  assisting  the 
breaker  boss,  and  while  reaching  through  another  belt  that  was  running 
parallel  with  the  one  that  was  off,  he  lost  his  balance  when  it  was  thrown 
on,  and  fell  on  the  belt  that  was  in  motion,  and  was  crushed  between  the 
belt  and  the  pulley.  His  arm  was  terribly  lacerated,  and  his  head  and  body 
was  frightfully  mangled  by  being  revolved  hy  the  pulley  and  dashed  against 
the  side  of  the  breaker.  This  was  a  very  hazardous  undertaking  for  a  man 
to  attempt  to  lean  through  a  belt  in  motion  so  as  to  put  another  one  on, 
and  should  not  have  been  done.  Since  the  above  accident,  instructions 
were  given  to  stop  the  machinery  in  order  to  adjust  the  belts,  and  when 
ready  to  put  it  on,  the  engine  to  be  started  slowly  ;  with  this  precaution, 
there  need  be  no  accidents  from  this  source.  After  the  completion  of  this 
breaker,  I  made  a  special  visit  to  see  if  the  necessary  protection  was  put 
around  the  machinery,  and  was  satisfied  that  every  thing  was  as  secure 
then  as  it  could  be  made.     Vide  report  of  1878  on  this  point. 

Accident  No.  4. — John  Fox,  aged  thirty-two ;  occupation,  charge  of 
breaker  machineiy  ;  was  killed  by  being  caught  by  a  revolving  shaft,  at 
Cross  Creek  breaker.  No.  1,  February  J 5,  1879.  It  is  supposed  that  the 
deceased  was  putting  a  pulley  belt  on  and  somehow  came  in  contact  with 
the  shaft  and  was  whirled  around  for  about  two  minutes  at  the  rate  of  one 
hundred  and  thirty -five  revolutions  a  minute  before  any  one  took  notice  of 
him,  and  by  this  time  he  was  so  horribly  lacerated  that  he  fell  from  the 
shaft.  He  was  not  obliged  to  go  to  the  belt  the  way  he  did.  The  proper 
way  for  him  was  to  go  around  on  the  plank  walk,  made  for  the  purpose, 
but  being  of  a  very  active  turn  of  mind  he  went  through  a  very  intricate 
hole,  not  at  all  calculated  for  any  one  to  go  through.  The  breaker  boss, 
and  many  others,  testified  that  he  was  verj'  venturesome,  and  he  had  re- 
peatedly warned  him  of  his  dangerous  practice  of  going  hy  way  of  short 
cuts.  I  requested  the  parties  in  charge  to  stop  the  breaker  or  machinery 
imtil  the  belt  was  readjusted.  This  order  was  also  given  by  Messrs.  Coxe 
&  Co.,  owners. 

Accident  No.  6. — Charles  Casper,  boy,  aged  fifteen,  was  fatally  injured 
at  Ebervale  breaker.  No.  2,  April  7,  1879,  and  died  shortly  after  he  was 
taken  home.  The  boy  was  employed  at  loading  the  slate  at  the  breaker, 
and  had  gone  to  the  slate  bank  with  the  driver ;  and  when  they  were  com- 
ing in  from  the  bank  with  the  empty  car,  it  jumped  the  track  on  the  trest- 
ling  leading  from  the  breaker  to  the  bank,  and  the  boy,  mule,  and  car,  were 
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precipitated  over  the  side  of  the  trestling,  a  depth  of  twenty  feet,  killing 
the  mule,  and  resulting  in  the  death  of  the  boy.  The  track  was  not  in  the 
best  of  condition,  and  the  driver  coming  in  faster  than  he  ought  to  have 
done,  evidently  was  the  cause  of  the  accident. 

.Accident  No.  22. — Patrick  Haughey,aged  eighteen,  was  instantly  killed 
on  breaker  No.  5,  operated  by  the  Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation  Com- 
pany, at  Lansford,  in  the  Panther  Creek  valley,  November  20,  1879.  The 
deceased  was  working  on  the  upper  or  first  platform,  and  the  chute  convey- 
ing the  coal  from  the  lirst  platform  to  the  rolls  became  blocked,  and  he 
went  down  to  the  second  platform  to  start  it,  and  failing  to  do  so  at  the 
said  place  he  went  still  farther  down,  and  crawled  under  the  second 
platform  to  where  the  rolls  were,  and  (with  the  aid  of  a  large  bar  of  iron 
about  four  and  a  half  feet  long  by  two  inches  in  diameter)  it  is  supposed 
that  he  attempted  to  start  the  coal  by  I'eaching  over  the  rollers,  and  while 
in  the  act  of  poking  the  bar  up  the  chute,  the  same  came  in  contact  with 
the  rollers  and  pulled  him  through,  or  that  he  lost  his  balance  and  fell  in. 
No  one  knew  of  his  going  there  until  found  on  the  hopper  under  the  rollers. 
On  the  20th  of  the  previous  month  I  had  been  through  the  breaker  and 
ordei'ed  eveiTthing,  in  my  opinion,  that  where  the  least  suspicion  of  danger 
existed  to  be  secured,  and  at  the  time  of  the  investigation  of  this  accident 
I  found  it  had  been  done.  I  consider  this  unfortunate  casualty  purely  ac- 
cidental, and  evidently  the  man  ought  to  have  known  better  than  to  dare 
go  in  proximity  to  the  rollers'  when  in  motion. 
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TABLE  IVo.  t.—List  of  accidents  proving  fatal  in  the  South  District  of 


C 

!2 

Date. 

In 
O 

'A 

Jan. 

5 

1 

15 

2 

Feb. 

7 

3 

15 

4 

Mar. 

14 

5 

April 

7 

6 

15 

7 

22 

8 

24 

9 

.June 

6 

10 

July 

8 
15 

11 
12 

15 

13 

30 

14 

Aug. 

1 

27 

15 
16 

Sept 
Oct. 

27 
13 

17 
18 

28 

19 

N07. 

4 

20 

15 

21 

20 

22 

Dec. 

1 

23 

5 

24 

20 

25 

Location  of  Collieries. 


Cross  Creek,  No.  2,  . 


Harleigh,  No.  4, 
Room  Run  shaft, 


Cross  Creek  breaker,    .    . 

Spring  Mountain,  .... 

Ebervale  breaker,  .... 

Beaver  Brook,  No.  2,  .    . 

Beaver  Brook,  No.  4,  .   . 

Spring  Mountain,  No.  4, 
Harleigh,  No.  1,  .... 
East  Sugar  Loaf,  No.  5,  . 
Highland,  No.  2,' 

Highland,  No.  2,    .    .    .   . 


Ebervale,  No.  2,     .... 
Yorktown,  No.  5,  .    .    .   . 
Ecklev,  Council  Ridge,  No.  2, 
Laure'l  Hill,  (old  lift,)     . 
Lattimer,  No.  1,     .    . 

Room  Run  shaft, 

Highland,  No.  2,    .    .    .    . 


Cross  Creek,  No.  1,   .   . 
Panther  Creek,  No.  5, 
Lattimer,  No.  2,     .    .   . 


Oak  Dale,  No.  2,    . 

Cross  Creek,  No.  2, 

Totals,     .... 


Names  of  Persons 

Killed  or  Fatally 

Injured. 


Andrew  Hatach,   .   . 

John  Wiloughby,  .  . 
Michael  Mullen,    .   . 

John  Fox,    

Thomas  Commiskey, 

Charles  Casper,  .    .   . 

James  James,  .   .    .    . 

Thomas  Smith,   .    .    . 

Robert  Norris,  .  .  . 
Daniel  Coyle,  .... 
George  Hutchinson, 
Patrick  McCole,    .   . 

James  Gallagher,  .   . 

Patrick  McCole,  .  . 
Owen  Boyle,  .... 
Michael  Houston,  .  . 
John  Malkames,  .  . 
Michael  Conlin,     .    . 

James  Ead, 

Henry  Reiffner,     .   . 

Joseph  Boyle,  .  .  . 
Patrick  Haughey,  . 
Frank  Daugherty,    . 

William  H.  Thomas, 

John  Boltz, 


Occupation. 


Screen  boss, 


Laborer, 
Laborer, 


Screen  boss,  . 
Miner,  .  .  .  . 
Loading  slate, 
Miner,  .  .  .  . 
Miner,    .   .   .   . 


Miner, 
Miner, 
Miner, 
Miner, 

Miner, 


Miner,    .  . 

Laborer,  . 

Miner,    .  . 

Miner,    .  . 

Driver,  .  . 

Driver,  .  . 
Roadman, 


Miner,  .  .  . 
Breakerman, 
Miner,    .   .   . 


Mine  boss. 
Miner,    .    . 


Killed, 12 

Fatally  injured, 13 


y 
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Luzerne  and  Carbon  counties,  during  the  year  ending  December  31,  1879. 


Nature  and  Causes  of  Accidents. 


Killed  by  assisting  to  put  a  belt  on  a  pulley  while  the  machinery  was 
ill  motion, 

Killeii  by  the  breaking  of  the  shai'kle  of  the  hoisting  rope 

Fatally  burned  by  an  explosion  of  gas,  and  a  keg  of  powder  that  ig- 
nited,     

Killed  while  examining  the  breaker  machinery.  He  came  In  contact 
with  a  revolving  shaft, 

Fatally  injured  by  a  fall  of  coal,  from  wliich  he  died  on  the  20th,  fol- 
lowing,           


Fatally  injured  by  the  slate  car  jumping  the  track,  and  falling  over 

the  trestling,     ...  

Killed  by  a  car  running  back  on  the  slope,  caused  by  the  clevis  of  the 

hoisting-rope  breaking ...  

Fatally  Injured  by  a  fall  of  coal  off  the  pillar.    Died  May  17,  in  the 

hospital, 

Killed  by  the  coal  rushing  out  of  the  battery  on  top  of  him, 

Killed  by  a  fall  of  roof,  wliile  robbing  a  pillar, •.    .    .    . 

Fatally  injured  by  a  fall  of  coal  in  the  breast, 

Killed  by  a  fall  of  roof,  while  pushing  a  buggy  of  coal  from  the  breast 

to  the  gangway, 

Killed  by  a  fall  of  roof,  while  pushing  a  buggy  of  coal  from  the  breast 

to  the  gangway, 

Killeii  by  a  fall  of  coal  in  the  breast  or  chamber, 

Killed  by  a  fall  of  roof  in  the  breast  or  chamber, 

Fatally  injured  by  a  fall  of  coal.  Died  on  the  4th  of  December,  .  .  . 
Fatally  injured  by  a  fall  of  coal  in  the  old  lift.  Died  October  3,  .  .  . 
Fatally  Injured,  skull  fractured,  jammed  between  two  loaded  cars,  . 
Fatally  injured  through  an  explosion  of  gas.  Dieil  October  30,  .  .  . 
Killed  by  a  fall  of  coal,  while  enlarging  the  safety-liole  at  bottom  of 

the  slope,    .    .  

Fatally  Injured  by  a  fall  of  coal  in  the  gangway, 

Killed  by  falling  into  the  breaker  rolls 

Fatally  injured  by  a  rush  of  coal  In  the  man-way,  while  he  was  going 

up  the  breast 

Fatally  Injured  by  being  struck  by  amine  car  and  run  over,  at  bottom 

slope, 

Fatally  injured  by  a  fall  of  coal,  while  commencing  to  open  a  breast, 
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Recnpitiilalinn. 


By  explosions  of  carbureted  hydrogen  gas, 

By  falls  of  coal,  roof,  and  sides, 

By  hoisting  machinery  breaking, 

By  mine  cars, , 

By  premature  blasts, 

By  miscellaneous  under  ground, .    .    .   .< 

By  miscellaneous  aliove  ground, 


1878, 


2 

2 

5 

IS 

2 

2 

2 

1 
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TABLE  IVo.  -2.— List  of  Accide7its  not  proving  fatal  in  the  South  District  of 


Name  of  Person  Injured. 


Jan.  6 
iZ 

23 

Feb.  4 
7 
13 
17 
21 
27 

Mar.  5 
14 
19 
22 
27 

April  8 
10 
22 


31 
May     1 

1 
12 

17 

21 

22 

June    2 


18 
19 
19 
20 

20 

24 
Aug.     6 


1  Hollywood, 

2  Cranberry, 


Crystal  Ridge,  .  . 
Beaver  Brook,     . 
Room  Run,     .  .  . 
Tresckow,   .      .  .  , 
Tresckow,  .... 
East  Sugar  Loaf, 
East  Sugar  Loaf, 
Humboldt,  No.  4, 
Crystal  Ridge,  .  .  , 
Humboldt,  No.  4, 
Sugar  Loaf,    .  .  .  , 
Oak  Dale,  No.  1,    . 
Tresckow,  No.  6,  . 
East  Sugar  Loaf,    . 
Hazleton  Mines, 


Council  Ridge,  No.  5, 

Room  Run, 

Highland,  No.  1,   .  .   . 
Coleraine,  No.  2,   .  .  . 


Upper  Lehigh, 
Room  Run,    .  . 


Cranberry,  .  .  . 
Crystal  Ridge,  .  . 
Ebervale,  .  .  .  . 
Tresckow,  .  .  .  . 
Harleigh,  .  .  . 
East  Sugar  Loaf, 


East  Sugar  Loaf,    .  .  .  . 

Spring  Brook, 

East  Sugar  Loaf,  No.  4, 
East  Sugar  Loaf,  No.  4, 
East  Sugar  Loaf,  No.  4, 
Ebervale,  No.  3,     .... 


Room  Run,  No.  3,    .  .  .  . 
Spring  Mountain,  No.  5, 

Council  Ridge, 

Mount  Pleasant, 

Lattlmer, 


Ebervale, 

Sugar  Loaf,  No.  1,  .  . 
Lattimer,  No.  2,  .  .  . 
Panther  Creek,  No.  9, 
Upper  Lehigh,  No.  4, 
Highland,  No.  2,  .  .  . 
Highland,  No.  2,   .  .  . 


Lattimer,  No.  2,    .  .  . 
Panther  Creek,  No.  9, 


Tresckow  Stripping,  .  . 

Room  Run, 

East  Sugar  Loaf,  No.  2, 


Elias  Jenkins, 
John  Hawk,    . 


Hazleton  Mines, Jacob  Fey, 


Upper  Lehigh,  No.  2, Albert  Boughman.,  (boy,) 


Edward  Winn,  .  .  . 
Peter  Boyle.  .... 
Thomas  Sinitham,  .  . 
John  Harlan,  .  .  . 
Philip  Smith,  .... 
Samuel  Cook,  .... 
William  Ford,  (boy,) 
Owen  Farley,  .... 
James  Harlan,  .... 
James  Carpenter,  .  . 
Prank  Gallagher,  .  . 
John  Brenan,  .... 
Michael  Rodgers, 
Andrew  Popp,  .... 
Henry  Hugo,     .... 


Coony  Lamb,  .  . 
Ed  ward  Rilev,  •  . 
Patrick  McDevit, 
Frederick  Israel, 


Charles  Conohan, 
John  McKenna,   . 


Frederick  Dersch,  .  . 
Christ  Schade,  .... 
Joseph  Boyce,  .  .  . 
Cornelius  McHugh,  . 
Hugh  Duffy,  .   .  . 

James  McGeehan,  .   . 

Daniel  Gallagher,  .  . 
Patrick  McClafferty,  . 

John  Smith, 

John  Burns,  .... 
Patrick  Reiley,  ... 
William  Friel,  (boy,) 

William  Hammond, 


John  Conrad,    . 
John  McCally,  .  . 
William  Fishburn, 
John  Shafer,  .  .  , 


Robert  Boyd,     . 
John  Colehouse, 


John  Hill,  .... 
James  Rhodes,  .  . 
Edward  McHugh, 
Andrew  Dever,    . 

John  Brodrick,  . 
Christ  Wising,  .  . 


John  Ferry,    .  .  . 
Daniel  McHugh, 
Jacob  Greenwalt, 
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NL-MBEU   OF  ACCIDENTS. 


Nature  and  Causes  of  Accidents. 
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S      5  St   5  I 


Slljflitly  injiireO  by  a  fall  ofeoal.    Not  considered  serious,     

Severely  injured  in  the  foot,  froai  an  iron  splinter  oflf  the  T  rail  nin- 
ning  Into  It,  

Injured  on  the  shoulders  by  a  fall  of  clod.     Not  deemed  serious,    .  .  . 

Left  injured  by  a  fall  of  clod,  .  .   .      . 

Burnell  by  an  explosion  of  carbureted  hydrogen  {jas.    Not  dangerous. 

Slightly  iiijured  about  the  head  and  shoulders  by  a  fall  of  clod,      .  .  . 

Severely  injured  by  a  fall  of  coal, 

Sllpbtly  injured  by  a  fall  of  coal,  

Arm  broken  and  severely  lacerated  by  breaker  machinery,       

Injured  by  falling  under  the  mine  car,  .       .  

Injured  l>v  a  fall  of  coal.    Necessitating  amputation  of  a  leg,      .  .  .  . 

Slightly  Injured  by  a  fall  of  clod,     

Injured  by  a  premature  bl>ist,  ....  •      . 

Arm  broken  by  falling  under  the  timber  truck  at  mouth  of  slope,     .  . 

Leg  and  nose  broken  and  iniured  otherwise  by  a  f;ill  of  roof 

Slightly  injured  in  the  foot  by  a  fall  of  four-foot  bench  of  coal,       .   . 

Both  dangerously  injured  by  an  explosion  of  lire-iiamp.  Fey  was 
severely  burned.  They  are"  able  to  work  again.  They  tired  a  shot 
which  liberated  some  gas,  which  ignited  from  their  light  in  the 
man-way, .  

Three  ribs  broken  and  severely  cut  about  the  head  by  a  fall  of  coal, 

Amputation  of  a  leg,  caused  by  being  run  over  by  mine  car, 

Sliglitly  hurt  on  the  shoulder  by  a  fall  of  coal. 

Leg  broken  by  a  lump  of  coal  sliding  against  it  and  catching  him  be- 
tween a  prop.  

Leg  amputated.    His  foot  caught  in  a  frog  castlnc and  car  ran  over  It, 

Compound  fracture  of  the  leg  below  the  knee.  Bumped  between  the 
mine  locomotive  and  the  mine  ear. 

Dangerously  Injured  by  trestling  falling  on  liim.  Breaker  wason  tire. 

Dangerously  injured  by  being  caught  between  car  and  platform.  .  . 

Amputation  of  two  fingers,  by  a  piece  of  coal  falling  on  his  liand,    .  . 

T.,eg  broken  by  a  fall  of  roof  in  his  breast. 

Severely  cut  about  the  head  by  a  fall  of  roof,  while  robbing  a  pillar,  . 

Small  bone  of  his  leg  broken  while  getting  out  of  the  car  at  bottom 
of  the  slope ....         

Bruised  about  the  liead  and  foot  by  a  fall  of  coal 

Slightly  injured  by  a  fall  of  slate  in  Wharton  vein, 

These  three  men  were  injured  by  a  fall  of  clod  in  the  Wharton  vein 
gangway,  close  to  tlie  face  of  the  same, 


Arm  lacerated  while  in  the  act  of  taking  a  sprag  out  of  the  car  wliUe 
in  motion.     Necessitating  amputation, 

Severely  burned  about  face  and  hands  by  an  explosion  of  blasting 
powder.  ....  .   .  

Dangerously  injured  by  falling  down  the  breaker,  a  distance  of  forty- 
one  feet,  wiiile  ruiiiiing  lioiiie  at  fiuiMing  time.  

Severely  injured  bya  fall  of  tbedlviding  slate,  while  turning  a  breast 
oil"  the  gangway,  .   .  ...  .   .   .      . 

Slightly  hurt  by  a  prop  rolling  down  the  slope.  Caused  by  the  break- 
ing of  the  rope,     .  .         .  . 

Thumb  amputated.  Caused  by  being  caaght  between  a  plank  and  a 
crow-bar.  .         

Hand  bailly  mashed  by  a  piece  of  coal  falling  on  it,     .  .  

Collar-bone  broken.    Caught  between  the  car  and  center  prop,  .   .  . 

Foot  severely  hurt  by  a  crow-bar  nearly  piercing  through  it,       .... 

Injured  by  a  fall  of  coal.  .   . 

Arm  broken  by  a  kick  from  a  mule,  ... 

Collar-bone  broken  and  otherwise  hurt  by  the  breaking  of  the  hoist- 
ing rope.  Dever  was  Injured  by  the  same  cause.  These  two  men 
were  sitting  or  waiting  at  the  bottom  of  tlie  slope  at  the  time,  .... 

Severely  hurt  by  a  fall  of  coal  In  liie  breast, 

Severely  injureil  l)y  being  jammed  between  the  car  while  passing  from 
manway  on  the  way  home,  ...  .         . 

Leg  anipntate<l.  Caused  by  attempting  to  get  on  transportation  cars 
while  In  inothm,  .... 

Severely  cut  abnut  the  face  by  a  fall  of  clay  at  stripping  of  the  coal.    . 

Severely  burned  about  face  and  hands.by  explosion  of  Idastlug  powder, 

Foot  bruised  by  u  fall  of  coal, 
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TABLE  IVo.  2- 


DATE. 

s 

■3 

O 

O 

/i 

Aug.  25 

5> 

28 

66 

28 

57 

2) 

5S 

29 

59 

Sept.    4 

60 

5 

61 

11 

62 

11 

63 

11 

61 

li 

65 

1.5 

6S 

IS 

67 

IK 

68 

16 

fc9 

17 

70 

18 

71 

20 

72 

20 

73 

21 

74 

25 

75 

Oct.      2 

76 

2 

77 

4 

78 

6 

79 

9 

80 

9 

81 

10 

82 

13 

83 

28 

84 

28 

85 

Nov.    5 

86 

4 

87 

1 

88 

10 

89 

13 

90 

14 

91 

22 

92 

27 

93 

24 

94 

Dec.      2 

95 

6 

96 

12 

97 

20 

98 

22 

99 

24 

100 

LOCATIOX. 


Sandy  Run,  

East  Sugar  Loaf,  No.  2, 
East  Sugar  Loaf,  No.  2, 


Humboldt,     .  . 
Ebervale,  No.  3, 


Sugar  Loaf.       .  . 
Tresckow.  No.  6, 
Room  Run,     .   .   . 
Room  Run,     .   . 
Sandy  Run,    .   .   . 


Room  Run,  .... 

Spring  iWountain, 
Sandy  Run,    .  . 
Laurel  Hill,  (old  lift,) 

Spring  Brook, 

Ebervale, 

Beaver  Brook,  .  .  . 
Coleralne,  No.  4,  .  .  . 
Panllier  Creek,  No.  5, 

Panther  Creek,  No.  9, 
Laurel  Hill,    ...       .   . 

Humboldt 

Buck  Jlountain,     .  .  . 


Upper  Lehigh, 

Coleralne,       

Room  Run, 

East  Sugar  Loaf,  No.  2, 
East  Sugar  Loaf,  No.  2, 


Mount  Pleasant, 
Room  Run,  .  . . 
Room  Run,    .  .  . 


Panther  Creek,  No.  5, 


Laurel  HIU 

Mount  Pleasant,    .  .  . 

Laurel  Hill 

Panther  Creek,  No.  4, 
Mount  Pleasant,  .  .  . 
Beaver  Brook,  .... 
Oak  Dale,  .... 

Cranberry,     

Pond  Creek,      

Upper  Lehigh,     .... 

Sandy  Run 

Cross  Crnek,  No.  1,  .  . 
Spring  Mountain,     .   . 


Laurel  Hill, Jacob  Shoemaker, 


Name  of  Person  Injdeed. 


John  Handlon, 
Lewis  Griffiths, 
Evan  Griffiths, 


Thomas  Carpenter, 
John  Gallagher,  .   . 


Frederick  Meyers,  .  .  . 
John  Gallagher,  .  .  .  . 
James  Gallagher,  .  .  .  . 
James  Lemon,  .  .  . 

Joseph  Sherman,  (boy,) 

David  L.  Thomas,  .  .  .  . 

Patrick  Boyle, 

Samuel  Wyatt,      

George  Millar,  junior,  . 
Patrick  McElvain,  .  .  . 
Patrick  Sweeney,  .  .  .  . 
Thomas  Thomas,     .  .  .  . 

John  Watkins 

Cornelius  Boyle,     .   .   .  . 


Abraham  Morgans, 
George  Millar,  senior, 
Christain  Shure,  .  .  .  , 
Condy  Ward,     .  .  .  .  , 


Michael  Dodggt, 

Fritz  Heiserman,       

Charles  Fritz,       

William  Airey,  senior, % 

John  T.  Richards, 


Henry  Hollar,   . 
.Tones  Goddles, 
Thomas  Halpin, 


Charles  Wilson,  (boy,) 

William  Fletcher,  ... 
Anthony  Reily,  .... 
William  Neusbahin,     . 

William  York, 

Joseph  McShea,  .  .  . 
Simon  Zimmerman,  .  .  , 

John  Brenan,    

John  Koch,        

Robert  Kehoe 

AVilliam  .Tones,    .... 

George  Smith, 

John  Gillespie,     

Thomas  McGarvey,   .  . 
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Conliniipd. 


NUMBER  OF  ACCIDENTS 


NATrRK  AND  CAUSES  OF  ACCIDENTS. 


h  .|  at. 


9~.  9S 


Jaromed  between  the  car  ami  rib  while  rMing  on  the  side  of  the  car, 

These  two  men  were  severely  burned  by  an  explosion  of  gas.  The 
flre-boss  had  reported  everytbing  all  right  to  tbein,  and  when  they 
entered  the  breast  the  gas  ignited,  ...  ... 

Leg  badlv  bruised  by  falling  uniler  the  car  while  in  motion. 

Severely  injured  liy  falling  down  tlic  slope  while  getting  out  of  the 
carat  bottom  of  second  lift, 

Finger  auiputateil  by  spragging  a  car 

Thigh  broken  and  otherwise  hurt  by  a  fall  of  coal 

Small  bone  of  the  leg  broken  by  a  fall  of  coal  in  the  breast 

Finger  luirt  by  spragging  a  car.     Prol)ably  reejuire  amputation,       .  . 

Small  bone  of  the  arm  probably  broken,  and  cut  on  the  hip  by  falling 
down  in  the  breaker,     

Foot  badly  crushed  by  a  piece  of  slate  falling  on  it, 

Leg  and  arm  l)rokerl  ijy  a  fall  of  coal  in  the  breast 

Injured  about  the  face."  hands,  and  shoulders  by  afall  of  dividing  slate, 

Kicked  by  a  mule,  in  the  face.     Not  serious 

Slightly  injured  on  the  shoulder  by  a  fall  of  coal,       

Injured  about  head  and  shoulders  by  a  fall  of  two-foot  bench  of  coal, 

Injured  by  a  fall  of  coal  in  the  breast,         ...  

Collar-bone  probably  broken  by  falling  from  the  platform  to  gangway. 

Leg  broken  and  badly  hurt  about  the  body  by  being  drawn  around  a 
revolving  shaft  on  breaker,     

JIan  lending  door,  c«dlar  bone  broken  by  a  mine  car  jumping  track. 

Seriously  hurt  by  a  fall  of  roof  in  the  breast.  

Slighlly  huri  on  the  knee  by  a  piece  of  coal  slipping  down  on  the  drill, 

Sligblly  hurt  by  a  fall  of  the  dividing  slate.  Did  not  examine  roof 
after  firing  a  shot,       .   .      

Slightly  hurt  by  a  fall  of  top  coal 

C'arpenterinjured  by  falling intobreakcrchute,  alieight  of  about9 feet. 

Fracture  of  small  bone  of  leg  by  falling  between  two  sticks  of  timbers. 

Slightly  burned  by  fire-damp,  

Injured  by  some  coal  falling  on  him,  which  he  was  barring  down  at 
the  time, 

Driver  on  dirt  bank.    Squeezed  between  the  car  and  breaker  timbers, 

Both  severely  burned  by  an  explosion  of  gas.  The  gas  had  accumu- 
lated in  the  breast  over  the  turnout  they  were  making,  owing  to  the 
fan  being  stopped  during  the  night  previous,  due  to  scarcity  of  water 
to  generate  steam.  The  driver,  who  afterwards  died,  endeavored 
to  assist  them  in  sawing  otf  the  forepoles,  ignited  the  gas,  .   .  . 

Employed  at  uncoupling  the  cars  at  foot  of  plane.  Was  hurt  by  being 
jammed  between  the  cars,  

Slighlly  injured  by  a  fall  of  coal 

Injured  by  falling  while  running  awa)' from  blast, 

Slightly  cut  about  the  head  by  a  fall  of  coal,  

Dangerously  hurt,  hit  on  head  by  a  piece  of  plank  falling  down  slope, 

Crushed  between  cars  and  pillar.     Not  considered  dangerous,     . 

Leg  broken  by  a  fall  of  clay  at  the  stripping  of  the  coal, 

Leg  dislocated  by  falling  down  breaker  steps, 

Injured  in  the  back  by  a  fall  of  coal,  

Injured  by  the  car  running  back  on  the  slope, 

Injured  by  a  fall  of  coal.     Not  serious,  

Injured  by  a  fall  of  coal  while  lagging  timbers, 

Ilip  dislocated  by  falling  while  running  cars 

Injured  in  the  back  by  flying  missiles  from  a  shot.  Did  not  get  out  of 
the  way  In  time.  

Injured  in  tlie  neck  by  a  fall  of  coal.    Not  deemed  serious 


Totals, 


R«*capitu1alipn. 

Explosions  of  CH4  gas, 

Falls  of  roof  and  shies, 

Explosions  of  blasting  powder, 

By  mine  cars,        ...  

By  hoisting  machinery  breaking  in  slopes,  &c., 

Miscellaneous,  under  ground,     

Miscellaneous,  above  ground,     

Totals, 


1879.        1878. 


8 

2 

44 

4'J 

2 

2 

15 

15 

5 

12 

4 
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TABLE  \o.  3,— Exhibits  the  number  of  slopes  and  coal  breakers  in  operation,  and  the 

ending  December 


Name  of  Colliery. 


By  Whom  Operated. 


Green  Slountain  basin: 

Upper  Lehigh,  No.  2,   .  .  .  . 

Upper  Leliigh,  No.  4,   .  .  .  . 

Pond  Cieek,  (new  plant, )  . 

Little  Black  Creek  basin: 

Sandv  Run,  No.  1, 

Highiantl,  No.  1, 

Highland,  No.  2, 

Cross  Creek,  No.  1, 


Upper  Lehigh  Coal  Company,  , 
Upper  Lehigh  Coal  Coinpa,ny,  ". 
Pond  Creek  Coal  Co.,  (limited,) 


M.  S.  Kemmerer  &  Co. 
G.  B.  Markle  &  Co.,  . 
G.  B.  Markle  &  Co.,  . 
Coxe  Brothers  &  Co., 


NUMBER  of 


Cross  Creek,  No.  2, \  Coxe  Brothers  &  Co., 


Cross  Creek,  No.  3, 
Lattimer,  No.  1,  . 
Lattimer,  No.  2,  . 
Milnesville,  No,  6, 
Mllnesville,  No.  7, 
Hollywood,  No.  1, 


Big  Black  Creek  basin: 

Buck  Mountain, 

Council  Ridge,  No.  2,   .  .  . 
Council  Ridge,  No.  5,   .  .  .  . 

Oak  Dale,  No.  1, 

Oak  Dale,  No.  2, 

Ebervale,  No.  2, 

Ebervale,  No.  3, 

Harlcigh,  No.  1, 

Stanton,  (Go wen,) 

West  Cross  Creek,  (Gowen, ) 


Hmleton  basin: 
East  Sugar  Loaf,  No.  2, 
East  Sugar  Loaf,  No.  3, 
East  Sugar  Loaf,  No.  5, 
South  Sugar  Loaf, 
Sugar  Loaf,      ... 
Laurel  Hill,         .  . 
Hazleton  mines,    . 
Crystal  Ridge,    .  . 
Cranberry,  .  . 

Mount  Pleasant,  . 
Humboldt,  ... 
Crystal  Ridge,  No.  6,    . 

Beaver  Meadoiv  basin 
StalFord,  (Beaver  Meadow 

Coleraine,  No.  1 

Coleralue,  No.  2,  .  .  .  . 
Spring  Mountain,  No.  1, 
Spring  Mountain,  No.  4, 
Spring  Mountain,  No.  5,  . 
Beaver  Brook,  No.  2,    .  . 


Coxe  Brotliers  &  Co. 
Pardee  Brotlier  &.  Co., 
Pardee  Brotlier  &  Co., 
Stout  Coal  Company, 
Stout  Coal  Company, 
Calvin  Pardee  &  Co.,  . 


Buck  Mountain  Coal  Company, 

J.  Leisenring  &  Co., 

J.  Leisenring  &  Co., 

G.  B.  Markle  &  Co., 

G.  B.  Markle*  Co., 

Ebervale  Coal  Company,     .   .  .  , 
Ebervale  Coal  Company,     .   .  .  , 
McNair&Co.,     ....      .... 

Now  leased  by  Coxe  Bros.  &  Co. 
Coxe  Brothers  &  Co., 


Lindernian,  Skeer  &  Co.,    ... 
Linderman,  Skeer  &  Co.,    .  .  . 
Lindernian.  Skeer  &  Co.,    . 
A.  Pardee  &  Co.     [Idle  in  1879,  ]  , 

A.  Pardee  &  Co., 

A.  Pardee*  Co., 

A.  Pardee*  Co., 

A.  Pardee*  Co., 

A.  Pardee*  Co., 

Pardee  &  Sons,       .   .  .   .  .   , 

Linderman,  Skeer  &  Co..    .   .  .  . 

A.  Pardee  &  Co.     [  Idle  in  1879,  ]  , 


Not  in  operation  in  1879, 

C.  F.  Shoener,  

C.  F.  Shoener,  .   ... 

J.  C.  Haydon  *  Co.,  .  . 
;  J.  C.  Haydon  &  Co.,  .  . 
!  J.  C.  Haydon  *Co.,  .  . 
I  Dotson, 


Spring  Brook, Thomas  John  &  Co., 

Spring  Brook,       Thomas  John  *  Co., 

Tresckow,  No.  6, E.  B.  Leisenring, 

Mauch  Chunk  and  Tamaquabasin:  j 
Boom  Run, Lehigh  Coal  and  Nav.  Company, 

Hackleberney, Lehigh  Coal  and  Nav.  Company, 

Panther  Creek,  No.  4, I  Lehigh  Coal  and  Nav.  Company, 

Panther  Creek,  No.  5,  .  . [  Lehigh  Coal  and  Nav.  Company, 

Panther  Creek,  No.  6, Lehigh  Coal  and  Nav.  Company, 

Panther  Creek,  No.  9, Lehigh  Coal  and  Nav.  Company, 


S.l 
T.  1 
T.  1 

T.  1 
T.  1 
T.  1 
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number  of  employCs,  also  the  tonnafje  of  coal  sent  to  market,  &c.,  during  the  year 
SI,  1879. 
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[No.  8, 

TABLE  IVo.  3- 


Name  op  Collikby. 


Mauch  Ck  and  Tamaqua  basin— Con. 
Panther  Creek,  No.  8,  Ml.  Tunnel,  .  . 
Panther  Creek,  No.  6,  West  Mt.  Tunnel, 
Panther  Creek,  No.  6,  EastMt.  Tunnel, 


53 
5t 
55 

56  i  Screen  building, 


Totals  for  1879, 
Totals  for  1878, 


Difference, 


BY  Whom  Operated. 


Lehigh  Coal  and  Nav.  Company, 
Lehigh  Coal  and  Nav.  Company, 
Lehigh  Coal  and  Nav.  Company, 
Lehigh  Coal  and  Nav.  Company, 


NUMBER  OF 


T.  1 
T.  1 
T,  1 


5,564 
2,796 


*  Chute. 

t  Only  one  of  these  breakers  in  operation  this  year. 

Number  of  collieries  In  operation  during  1879,  40. 

T— tunnels;  D— drifts;  S— shafts. 

Eight  of  the  above  collieries  were  idle  during  the  whole  of  last  year,  and  five  worked  about  one 
sixth  time,  hence  nearly  the  entire  shipments  of  coal  of  the  district  was  done  by  forty  breakers  or  col- 
lieries. 

The  average  time  for  each  of  the  forty  breakers  to  work  was  two  hundred  and  nine  days. 
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NUMBER  OF   SURFACE         | 
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Marked  thus  t  the  coal  that  was  mined  is  included  in  tliat  of  No.  6  shipments,  except  that  of  No.  8, 
Mount  Tunnel,  which  was  dumped  on  No.  8  breaker. 
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